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ABSTRACT 


The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  St.  Paul  District  proposes  to 
establish  a  flood  control  project  for  the  urban  and  rural  reaches  of 
the  Souris  River  ^^a^iey  in  North  Dakota-  The  overall  project  involves 
flood  control  features  in  both  the  United  States  and  Saskatchewan, 
Canada.  In  May  and  June,  1988,  Cultural  Researci  &  Management,  Inc. 
conducted  a  Class  III  cultural  resource  inventory  of  the  upper  seven 
miles  of  tl’ie  Souris  River  Valley  in  the  United  States.  Thirty-nine 
cultural  resource  sites  were  discovered,  recorded,  and  evaluated. 
Nineteen  of  the  sites  are  prehistoric  sites  which  may  be  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  but  further 
test  excavations  are  needed  at  these  sites  to  determine  their 
significance  under  National  Register  Criterion  D.  One  historic  site 
{32RV438)  contains  a  stone  icehouse  which  is  considered  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  Criterion 
C  (1) ,  as  it  embodies  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  method  of 
construction.  Definition  of  po*‘ential  project  impacts  to  this  property 
and  appropriate  protection  or  mitigation  of  the  building  through 
HABS/HAER  recording  is  recommended.  All  other  recorded  sites  are 
recommended  as  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Project  Descript  ion 

The  U.S.  .\rm>’  Corps  of  Ei^gineers,  St.  Paul  District  is  undertaking 
a  flood  control  project  for  the  urban  and  rural  reaches  of  the  Souris 
River  Valley  in  North  Dakota.  The  overall  project  involves  flood 
control  features  in  both  the  United  States  and  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 
Features  in  the  United  States  include  modification  of  the  gated  outlet 
structure  at  the  existing  Lake  Darling  Dam,  mitigation  of  project- 
related  impacts  to  U.S.  Fish  S.  Wildlife  Service  lands,  mitigation  of 
project-related  inpacts  to  farmsteads  upstream  and  downstream  of  Lake 
Darling,  and  a  water  control  plan  for  the  safe  release  of  water 
downstream.  The  project  also  includes  flood  control  levees  at  Velva, 
and  Sawyer,  North  Dakota,  and  channel  modification  at  Minot.  Features 
in  Canada  include  the  construction  of  two  reservoirs  for  flood  storage, 
the  Alameda  and  Rafferty  reservoirs,  and  the  operation  of  a  diversion 
betvioen  Rafferty  reservoir  and  the  United  States/Canadian  border. 

The  proposed  flood  control  project  would  be  constructed  with 
funding  provided  by  Congress  through  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Federal  funding  of  the  project  will  entail  compliance  with  appropriate 
federal  laws  and  regulations  which  require  identification  and 
consideration  of  affects  of  the  project  to  significant  cailtural 
resources.  Especially  applicable  laws  and  regulations  are  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  the  Archeological  Resources 
Protection  Act  of  1974,  Executive  Order  11593,  and  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  Volume  36  Part  800.  The  present  study  v/as  performed  in 
compliance  with  these  and  other  laws  and  regulations,  to  identify  and 
evaluate  cultural  resources  which  might  be  affected  by  tlie  project. 

The  area  included  in  this  Class  III  cultural  inventory  is  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  Souris  River  Valley  approxinetely  7.5  miles  in  distance 
extending  from  the  Canadian  border  in  Section  28,  T.164N.,  R.87W., 
southiwcird  to  Section  36,  T.163N.,  R.87W.  The  survey  area  is 
approximately  3000  acres,  all  of  vvhich  is  located  in  the  valley  floor. 
The  proposed  project  v/ould  provide  for  a  neximum  flow  of  4000  cfs 
tl'ircugh  the  Souris  River,  but,  a  lard  area  large  enough  to  pass  6000 
cfs  IS  include^l  order  tfiis  survey  so  as  to  allow  some  consistency  in 
data  collection  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Souris  River  aiiecteu  by 
the  project. 

In  April,  1988,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
trict,  coiitracted  with  Cultural  Research  &  Management,  Inc.  to  conduct 
a  Class  III  cultural  resources  survey  for  the  proposed  flood  control 
project.  Preliminary  background  investigations  and  files  search  were 
completed  in  early  May,  1988,  and  the  field  survey  v/as  completed  in 
June,  1988.  Ge-omorpho logical  studies,  which  were  not  anticipated  at 
tlie  beginnirg  of  the  project,  were  conducted  in  August  and  September, 
1988. 
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Pro  jec~t  [rx'at  ior'.  anc]  Envi  ronfre-rita  1  St'ttinq 


The  prc]t‘C't'  area  1  U'S  wifhdn  the  Sc'iutis  P:ver  Valley  jn  Pep.ville 
County,  North  Or^kota.  Cartcorarhir  depict  icn  of  the  tirroK-t  area  Is. 
depicted  in  Ficiires  1,  2,  3  and  4.  'ocatic;ric.  of  rer-erdfd  hi*es  ar^' 
presented  on  Figurfas  8  and  9  arid  on  .,he  prcijecf  ra[)  IcKOted  withir.  the 
back  cover  flap  of  this  refxirt.  Pc.)rtions  of  the  fed  lt.vinc  lec^-al 
sections  aro^  includtd  in  tfiO'  project  aro-a. 

T.163N.,  R.8■A^;.,  Sections  3,  4,  10,  11,  14,  15,  22,  23,  25  , 

26,  35',  and  3b. 

T.164N.,  R.87W.  ,  St.-ctiens  28,  33,  and  34. 

The  envi  ronmo-ntal  setting  of  the  Souris  Rivt^r  Bason  has  hx'on 
discussed  in  detail  by  sc'VO'ral  authors  over  the  last  ten  yoars  (Cooxi 
and  Fox  1978,  3yrrs  198C,  Fox  1982,  and  FlC'Oxlmn  and  Friedrrai;  1  986).  A 
cc'rrpend iuni  of  trds  niaterial  is  pro'ser.ted  beicxv. 

The  Souris  River  Basin  represents  an  arf'a  eo  approx  ins  tf->ly  64,000 
square  kilonefers.  The  pxtrtion  of  the  Souris  River  P^isin  in  North 
Dakota  is  referred  to  as  the  Souris  roo{5  ar.d  comprises  approxinately 
24,000  square  kilometers.  The  Souris  '^iver  enters  North  Dakota  from 
Saskatchewan,  Canada  near  thie  t.o\\Ti  of  Sherv;cod  and  leaves  the  state 
near  Westi.ope  where  it  flows  north  to  empty  into  the  Assiniboine  Fiver- 
in  Manitoba,  Canada.  The  river  flows  Lhirough  four  North  Dakota  coun¬ 
ties:  Renville,  Ward,  McHenry,  and  Bottineau. 

Thie  Souris  River  Basin  lies  in  the  Drift  Prairie  physicqraphic 
region  of  the  Ceritral  Lowlands  (Corps  of  Engineers  197S)  .  Sopk? 
controversy  has  occurred  with  the  use  of  this  term:  Bluemle  (1977) 
suggests  the  Central  Ijcwlands  refers  to  the  vegetative  regime  rather 
than  the  geology  of  the  region.  Bluemle  suggests  that  the  Souris  River 
lies  in  an  are-a  designated  as  the  Glaciated  Plains.  Tl;is  term  is 
defined  as  being  a  region  of  glacial  deposits  which  extend  northiwar'd 
from  the  Missouri  escarpment  to  the  Pemt)ina  esc'arpnient .  Elevations  for 
the  area  of  this  region  range  from  1600  feet  (487  m)  to  1800  fet't  (549 
m)  above  nx'an  sea  level.  The  Souris  River  Basin  is  divided  into  four 
major  topographic  feature's:  the  Missouri  Escarpnent ,  the  ground-morain«x 
plain,  the  bed  of  glacial  Lake  Souris,  and  the  southwest  px'rtion  of  th.t' 
Turtie  ixiountains  (Floodman  and  Friedrrar.  1986)  . 

The  Missouri  Couteau  occupies  a  30-50  mile  wide  strip  on  the 
westernmost  edge  of  the  Central  Lowlands.  This  couteau  lies 
approximately  400  feet  (122  m)  above  the  ground-moraine  plain  (Flocdnan 
and  Friedman  1986) .  Separating  these  two  areas  is  the  Missouri 
Escarpment  which  gently  slopes  from  the  higher  elevation  of  the 
Missouri  Couteau  to  the  ground-moraine  plain  (Corp  of  Erginet-rs  1978) . 

The  ground-moraine  plain  extends  from  the  base  of  the  Miss.ouri 
Escarpment  to  the  ancient  bed  of  glacial  Jake  Souris.  Tlie  groiuid- 
moraine  plain  contains  elongated  ridges,  hills,  and  l^^w  undrained  de¬ 
pressions  (Floodman  and  Friedman  1986) .  The  current  project  is  locattxl 
along  the  Upper  Souris  Loop,  which,  is  dominated  by  ground-nxjraine  plain 
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Project  Area  Map 


igure  3.  Topographic  Map  of  the  Project  Area 


topography.  The  valley  was  formed  by  glacial  melt  water  action  which 
subsequently  abraded  the  area  to  belc^^'  its  present  level.  The  Souris 
River  Valley  is  steep-sided  and  the  valley  floor  is  100  to  200  feet 
(30-60  m)  below  the  ground-moraine  plain  because  of  th.is  glacial  ac¬ 
tion.  The  valley  floor  forms  a  relatively  flat  surface  with  the  river- 
channel  winding  through  it.  Numerous  old  meander  scars,  oxbows,  and 
alluvial  fans  are  present  (Lemke  1960;  Corps  of  Engineers  1978). 

The  Souris  River  Valley  lies  within  the  geological  feature  Icnown 
as  the  Wil listen  Basin.  This  basin  occupies  the  western  two-thirds  of 
North  Dakota  as  well  as  portions  of  South  Dakota,  Montana  and  the 
Canadian  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  The  basin  is  a 
structural  and  sedimentary  fornHtion  which  was  shaped  during  Cretaceous 
times.  The  basin  is  interrupted  by  many  small  geologic  structures. 
Folds  in  the  sedimentary  rocks  formed  fault  lines  and  anticlines,  such 
as  the  oil-producing  Nesson  anticline  in  nortliwestern  North  Dakota 
(Bluemle  1977) . 

The  geological  structures  in  North  Dakota  consist  of  two  types  of 
sedimentary  deposits:  bedrock  and  glacial  sediment  (Bluemle  1977) ,  The 
bedrock  deposits  consist  of  Sentinel  Butte,  Tongue  River,  and  Cannon¬ 
ball  Formations  from  the  Fort  Union  Group  of  the  Tertiary  System. 
Additional  deposits  occur  from  the  Hell  Creek  and  Fox  Hills  Formations 
of  the  Cretaceous  System  (Corps  of  Engineers  1978) . 

Surface  deposits  in  the  Souris  River  Valley  consist  of  unconsoli¬ 
dated  Pleistocene  glacial  deposits  or  alluvium.  The  alluvium  is  found 
almost  exclusively  along  the  river  bottoms  and  consists  of  clays, 
sands,  silts,  and  some  gravels  (Lemke  1960;  Corps  of  Engineers  1978). 
The  glacial  materials  consist  of  ground-moraine  and  sediments  from  the 
ancient  Lake  Souris  bed.  Ground-moraine  deposits  are  composed  of  stony 
clay  till  with  thin  lenses  of  sand  and  gravel  which  were  deposited  at 
the  base  of  a  glacier  as  it  receded  (Bluemle  1977) .  Within  the  river 
valley  these  glacial  tills  measure  15  m  to  90  m  (50-300  ft)  in 
thickness. 

The  surface  soils  of  the  project  area  are  the  black  soils  of  the 
subhumid  grasslands  composed  of  the  Barnes  Association.  This  soil 
association  consists  of  loams  and  clay  loams  vhich  are  nearly  level  to 
gently  rolling  soils  with  a  thick  black  surface  layer  (Chernozem)  and 
associated  soils  with  very  limy  subsoil  (Calcium  Carbonate  Solonchak) . 
These  soils  my  also  have  a  claypan  subsoil  (Solonetz)  or  wet  soils 
(Humic  Gley  and  Planosol) .  Cropland  is  the  principle  use  for  these 
soils,  but  intermittent  ponding  sometimes  hinders  farming  operations 
and  is  the  min  limitation  in  the  area  (Onodt  et  al.  1968). 

The  surface  and  subsurface  soils  of  the  project  area  and  their 
archeological  associations  are  further  discussed  in  the  geomorpho- 
logical  section  of  this  report. 

The  climte  in  the  Souris  River  basin  is  a  northern  continental 
one  characterized  by  extremes  of  temperature  variation.  Winters  are 
long  and  cold,  and  growing  seasons  are  short  with  erratic  prpv-ipita- 
tion.  The  mean  annual  tenperature  is  39  degrees  F.  Temperatures  have 
ranged  as  low  as  -54  degrees  F.  and  as  high  as  114  degrees  F.  Annual 


precipitation  averages  15.5  inches.  Northwesterly  winds  prevail  during 
winter  monttis  and  change  to  southerly  winds  during  the  summer  (Corps  of 
Engineers  1978)  .  The  climate  is  favorable  for  giovvth  of  tall  grasses 
and  hardwood  forests  (Good  and  Fox  1978) . 

The  Souris  Valley  has  offered  relatively  abundant  and  dependable 
fresh  surface  water,  seasonal  shelter,  game,  wood,  and  wild  fruit 
throughout  the  post-Pleistocene  period.  The  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
Souris  River  valley  have  been  discussed  and  described  in  detail  by  a 
number  of  researchers  (Kuchler  1964;  La utensch lager  1964;  Burgess  et 
al .  1973;  Corps  of  Engineers  1978;  Good  and  Fox  1978;  Syms  1980; 
Floodman  and  Friedman  1986) .  These  studies  aptly  present  this 
information,  axl  the  reader  is  directed  to  these  sources  for  a  more 
complete  and  oarticular  appraisal  of  natural  resources  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  presenu  project  than  is  incorporated  above  and  below. 

Good  and  Fox  (1978)  identified  a  set  of  six  ecozones  for  the 
Souris  Valley,  which  were  defined  on  the  basis  of  integrated  flora  and 
faunal  species.  These  ecozones  supposedly  are  associated  with  parti¬ 
cular  types  of  archaeological  sites.  Good  and  Fox  suggest  that 
particular  types  of  sites  can  be  predicted  for  each  of  the  ecozones 
because  certain  cultural  groups  would  have  exploited  the  "unique"  flora 
and  fauna  of  these  areas.  Syms  (1980)  also  postulated  a  series  of  five 
ecozones  for  the  portion  of  the  Souris  River  in  Canada.  A  primary 
difference  between  the  two  studies  is  that  Syms  did  not  try  to 
anticipate  the  types  of  sites  found  in  a  particular  ecozone,  but  used 
ecozone  information  for  examining  the  distribution  of  sites  in  relation 
to  their  distance  from  the  river. 

The  current  project  area  is  within  the  Northern  Floodplain  Forest 
as  descrilDed  by  Good  and  Fox  (1978)  and  in  the  Floodplain  A  and  Flood- 
plain  B  ecozones  as  described  by  Syms  (1980) .  Good  and  Fox  (1978) 
suggest  a  division  of  archaeological  sites  based  on  their  cultural 
affiliation  and  their  ecological  distribution,  i.e.,  ceramic  sites 
located  along  the  floodplains  and  non-ceramic  sites  located  along  the 
terraces.  Syms'  (1980)  report  on  the  Nash  survey  suggests  this  pat¬ 
tern  does  not  exist  on  the  Upper  Souris  River  valley.  Of  131  sites 
located  on  the  Nash  survey,  74%  were  found  on  the  upper  terraces  while 
only  26%  were  found  along  the  floodplains.  Of  the  ceramic  sites 
located,  58%  were  located  on  the  terraces  and  42%  were  located  on  the 
floodplains.  This  indicates  the  terrace  areas  were  utilized  as  readily 
as  the  floodplains  by  village  peoples.  The  present  study  tends  to 
support  the  distributional  taxonomy  of  sites  presented  in  the  Syms 
(1980)  report. 
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CULTURAL  OCKTt.'XT 


The  following  cultural  contexts  are  intended  to  outline  the 
chronology  and  major  then es  of  prehistory  and  history  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  proposed  project.  The  prehistory  of  the  area  is  not 
well  known,  in  part  because  little  broad-scale  archaeological  wrk  has 
been  done  there.  Much  of  the  understanding  of  the  prehistory’  is  drawn 
by  inference  from  surrounding  areas.  The  history  of  the  area  is 
somewhat  better  known  because  the  area  was  important  in  the  early  fur 
trade  period. 

Prehistory 


The  project  area  is  within  a  general  archaeological  region  known 
as  the  Northeast  Plains,  v^ich  is  defined  by  inter-related  characteris¬ 
tics  of  environmental  history  and  human  adaptations  and  utilization  of 
available  materials  and  food  sources  (Gregg  1985)  .  The  general  region 
is  thought  to  share  broad  traditions  and  cultures  throughout 
prehistory.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  prehistory  ?r.d  early 
history  of  the  study  area  will  be  divided  into  four  temporal  periods, 
each  of  which  will  be  subdivided  into  several  cultural  traditions. 

This  scheme  was  developed  for  the  Northern  Plains  by  Mulloy  (1958)  and 
Reeves  (1970)  and  adapted  to  the  Souris  River  Basin  by  Floodman  and 
Friedman  (1986) . 

The  Early  Prehistoric  Period  (9500-5500  B.C.)  is  comprised  of  the 
Paleo-Indian  Tradition  which  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  large 
fluted  and  unfluted  spear  points.  The  Middle  Prehistoric  Period  (5500 
B.C.-A.D.  700)  consists  of  the  Archaic  Tradition,  which  partially 
overlaps  the  Early  and  Middle  stages  of  the  Plains  Woodland  Tradition. 
This  period  is  basically  characterized  by  the  use  of  atlatl  aided  dart 
points,  however,  the  bow  and  arrcw  had  been  developed  and  was  probably 
introduced  into  the  study  area  at  the  extreme  latter  portion  of  this 
period.  The  Late  Prehistoric  Period  (A.D.  700-1740)  is  made  up  of  the 
Late  Stage  of  the  Plains  Woodland  Tradition  and  the  Plains  Village 
Tradition  and  is  generally  characterized  by  the  use  of  small  notched 
and  unnotched  arrow  points.  The  Early  Historic  Period  (A.D.  1740  to 
1820)  consists  of  the  Disorganized  and  Post-Contact  Coalescent  Variants 
of  the  Plains  Village  tradition,  the  Equestrian  Nomadic  Tradition,  and 
named  historic  Indian  tribes.  This  period  is  characterized  by  presence 
of  Euro-American  trade  items  including  glass  t)eads,  metal  cooking  and 
storage  vessels,  metal  projectile  points,  and  use  of  horses. 

The  following  sections  will  briefly  detail  each  of  the  temporal 
periods  with  descriptions  of  the  various  cultural  traditions  and  com¬ 
plexes  present  or  potentially  present  within  the  Souris  River  Basin  and 
surrounding  areas.  Diagnostic  artifacts  collected  during  this  project 
are  fit  into  a  temporal  and  cultural  framework  w^ich  illustrates  the 
special  relationships  between  these  manifestations  and  named  complexes 
on  the  Northern  Plains. 
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Early  Prehistoric  Period 
(9500-5500  B.C.) 

Paleo-Indian  Tradition 

Paleo-Indian  occupations  are  dated  ca.  9500-5500  B.C.  on  thie 
Northern  Plains.  The  tentative,  initial  date  corresponds  with  the 
first  human  occupation  of  the  area.  The  Paleo-Indian  tradition  is 
characterized  by  a  variety  of  hunting  and  gathering  adaptive  strate¬ 
gies,  each  with  a  strong  focus  on  big  game  (Gregg  1985:81).  Using 
Jennings's  (1968)  model,  the  Paleo-Indian  transition  is  divided  into 
the  Clovis,  Folsom,  and  Plano  complexes. 

The  Clovis  complex  is  defined  on  the  basis  of  the  fluted  Clovis 
projectile  point  type  and  associated  material  remains  and  is  dated  ca. 
9500-9000  B.C.  (Haynes  1966:107).  Clovis  people  subsisted  mainly  on 
the  flesh  of  large,  terminal  Pleistocene  fauna,  most  notably  mammoths 
but  also  bison,  horses,  and  camels  (Gregg  1985:85) .  Smaller  game 
including  jacJcrabbits,  coyotes,  prairie  dogs,  and  even  snails,  mussels 
and  hackberry  seeds  were  consumed  by  at  least  portions  of  this  group 
(Gregg  1985:85). 

The  exact  methods  employed  in  procuring  megafauna  such  as  mammoths 
can  only  be  speculated.  Favorite  stallcing  grounds  "seem  to  have  been 
shallow  lakes  and  swamps"  (Willey  1966:112).  Small  groups  of  mammoths 
may  have  also  been  trapped  in  broken  terrain  or  at  slippery  stream 
crossings  by  experienced  hunters  armed  with  spears  tipped  with  Clovis 
points  (Brown  et  al.  1982:63).  Exploiting  the  resources  may  have 
involved  some  scavenging  in  addition  to  hunting  (Saunders  1979:10). 

The  archeological  record  from  this  complex  is  scant,  but  it  is 
presently  hypothesized  that  the  socio-political  organization  of  these 
people  may  have  taken  the  form  of  bilaterial/bi local  bands  (Gregg 
(1985:56).  Based  on  the  findings  at  the  Holcomb  site  in  Michigan, 
Fitting  (1970:47,56)  suggests  that  the  typical  Holcomb  band  with  a 
Clovis  material  culture  numbered  30-60  individuals. 

Clovis  burial  practices  are  represented  at  the  Anzik  site  in 
western  Montana,  where  human  remains  and  funeral  offerings  were  placed 
in  a  small  rock  shelter.  "The  burial  assemblage  contained  the  red 
ocher-covered  remains  of  two  sub-adults  and  over  100  stone  and  bone 
artifacts"  (Lahren  and  Bonnichsen  1974:148). 

An  examination  of  the  current  archaeological  literature  failed  to 
reveal  the  presence  of  Clovis  finds  within  the  Souris  River  Basin. 
Evidence  of  the  Clovis  complex  is  present  in  the  surface  collection 
from  the  Moe  site,  32MN101,  on  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Sakakawea  on  the 
Missouri  River  (Schneider  1975) .  The  Moe  site  is  located  approximately 
75  miles  southwest  of  the  survey  area.  A  single  Clovis  point  was  found 
in  southern  Manitoba  near  the  community  of  Mentmore  (Pettipas  1970), 
about  150  miles  northeast  of  the  study  area.  One  other  Clovis  point 
has  also  reportedly  been  recovered  from  site  32PB25  in  the  Pembina 
River  Valley  near  Wahalla,  N.D.,  about  190  miles  due  east  of  the  survey 
area  (Brown  et  al.  1982:66). 
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The  Folsom  complex  is  defined  on  the  basis  of  Folsom  and  Midland 
projectile  point  types  and  other  related  cultural  remains.  This 
complex  is  currently  dated  at  ca.  9000-8000  B.C.  (Haynes  1966:107)  and 
is  generally  considered  to  be  a  development  out  of  the  Clovis  ccfriplex 
(Judge  1973:69).  Folsom  people  did  not  hunt  mamnoths  because  tfiese 
animals  were  then  extinct,  which  may  have  been  caused  by  climatic 
changes  ard/or  their  over-exploitation  by  humans.  Hunters  now  employed 
mass  Icilling  techniques  (traps  and  jumps)  to  obtain  a  large,  extinct 
form  of  bison,  (Bison  antiques) ,  which  they  supplemented  with  smaller 
game  and  plants  (Gregg  1985a:89) . 

Based  on  current  archeological  evidence,  Wilmsen  (1974:110-113) 
hypothesized  that  Folsom  people  resided  in  small  bands  consisting  of 
15-20  individuals  per  camp.  Wilmsen  (1974:119)  continues  to  speculate 
that  Folsom  bands  were  widely  dispersed,  yet  liniced  by  some  mechanism 
v^ich  involved  circulating  exotic  stone  material. 

The  closest  find  of  a  fluted  Folsom  point  to  the  study  area  is 
probably  a  surface  find  from  near  Melita,  Manitoba,  v4iich  is  located  on 
the  Souris  River  about  50  miles  northeast  of  the  survey  area  (Pettipat> 
1970)  .  Another  surface-collected  Folsom  point  was  found  in  the  Souris 
River  Basin  near  the  southeastern  Saskatchewan  community  of  Bromhead, 
which  is  about  80  miles  west  and  slightly  north  of  the  present  survey 
area.  The  previously  mentioned  Moe  site  (32MN101) ,  located  along  Lake 
Sakakawea  about  75  miles  southwest  of  the  study  area,  also  produced 
surface  evidence  of  the  Folsom  complex  (Schneider  1975) .  A  Folsom 
point  was  also  found  just  north  of  the  source  of  the  Pembina  River  near 
Boissevain,  Manitoba,  about  90  miles  northeast  of  the  project  area. 

The  Plano  complex  is  represented  by  a  number  of  projectile  point 
types  vhich  are  tentatively  dated  between  9000  to  5500  B.C.  As  with 
the  preceding  Folsom  complex,  Plano  people  subsisted  on  the  flesh  of 
extinct  forms  of  bison  (Bison  antiques  and  Bison  occidental  is)  vvhich 
they  supplemented  with  smaller  game  and  wild  plants  (Gregg  1985a: 90- 
99) .  Kill  strategies  often  involved  rrass  diversions  utilizing  natural 
features  such  as  arroyos  (Wheat  1972),  ponds  (Sellards  et  al .  1947), 
and  parabolic  sand  dunes  (Prison  1978) .  "Campsite  and  game  watches 
were  situated  on  well-drained  )<nolls,  dunes,  ridges,  rockshelters  and 
terraces  located  a  short  distance  from  a  water  supply"  (Wendorf  and 
Hester  1962:166). 

The  Nash  survey  in  the  Souris  Valley  in  Canada  resulted  in  the 
findingof  two  Plano  complex  projectile  points  in  the  Souris  River  Basin 
near  Melita,  Manitoba  (Syms  1980).  One  specimen  consisted  of  the  base 
of  an  Agate  Basin  or  Hell  Gap  point,  and  the  other  was  the  mid-section 
of  a  large  lanceolate  point.  Both  of  these  points  (one  of  which  was 
privately  collected)  were  found  on  the  surface  in  the  uplands  above  the 
river  (Syms  1980).  The  previously  mentioned  Moe  site  (32MN101) 
produced  surface  evidence  of  Hell  Gap,  Agate  Basin,  Cody  Complex,  and 
Plainview  type  projectile  points.  An  Alberta  point  was  found  near  the 
Manitoba  conmunity  of  Ninette  on  the  shore  of  Pelican  Lake  (Pettipas 
1970)  .  This  lake,  which  feeds  the  Pembina  River,  is  located 
approximately  110  miles  northeast  of  the  survey  area.  A  finely  wrirked, 
lanceolate-shaped  point  with  a  broken  base  is  included  in  the  Emmel 
collection  (Appendix  B) .  This  point  was  found  on  the  upland  terraces 
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immediately  west  of  <"110  survey  area  and  nay  represent  tJie  Paleo-Indian 
tradition  (Elnmel  1988)  . 


Middle  Prehistoric  Period 
(5500  B.C.-A.D.700) 


Plains  Archa ic  Tradition 

The  Plains  /rchaic  tradition  is  presently  best  viewed  as  a  period 
of  transition  from  the  Paleo-Indian  tradition  (Gregg  1985:100).  The 
transition  from  Pleistocene  to  essentially  modern  fauna  and  flora 
occurred  earlier  in  the  southern  plains  than  in  the  northern  plains. 
However,  the  majority  of  the  Pleistocene  megafauna  living  in  herds 
became  extinct  about  8000  years  ago  (Hester  1960:66) .  These 
extinctions,  coupled  with  the  emergence  of  modern  climatic  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  patterns,  contributed  to  a  shift  toward  reliance  on  smaller  game 
and  vegetal  food  stuffs.  In  addition  to  modern  bison  (Bison  bison) , 
the  smaller  game  included  deer,  antelope,  rabbits,  birds,  reptiles  and 
mussels.  The  high  incidence  of  grinding  stones  and  fire-cracked  rock 
probably  represent  roasting  pits,  vvhich  are  indicators  of  an  increased 
reliance  on  floral  materials  to  supplement  meat  diets. 

Chipped  stone  artifacts  of  the  Plains  Archaic  tradition  are 
generally  less  well  made  than  those  of  the  Paleo-Indian  tradition.  The 
Plains  Archaic  tradition  stone  tool  kit  consisted  of  projectile  points, 
Inives  and  scrapers.  Pecked  and  ground  stone  axes,  milling  stones,  and 
atlatl  weights  were  commonly  used  during  the  Plains  Archaic  tradition, 
along  with  bone  needles,  awls,  tubes,  fishhooks,  and  shell  beads. 

Like  those  of  the  Paleo-Indian  tradition,  occupation  areas  of  the 
Plains  Archaic  tradition  were  small  encampments.  Some  locations  show  a 
steady  occupation,  while  others  appear  to  have  had  seasonal  intermit¬ 
tent  occupations.  Stone  circles  first  appeared  on  the  northern  plains 
during  the  early  Plains  Archaic  tradition  (Quigg  and  Brumley  1982:149) . 

At  least  five  named  Plains  Archaic  complexes  are  known  to  have 
existed  within  the  Northeast  Plains  region.  Each  complex  will  be 
briefly  described  below  along  with  geographic  relationships  of  known 
manifestations  of  each  complex  to  the  present  study  area. 

The  Logan  Creek/Mummy  Cave  (5500-3300  B.C.)  complex  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  first  appearance  of  large  side-notched  projectile  points 
and  a  subsistence  pattern  centered  on  the  exploitation  of  near-modern 
and  modern  species  of  bison.  There  was  also  a  greater  dependence  on 
smaller  game  and  plant  gathering  (Gregg  1985:102).  At  least  some  of 
the  bands  included  in  this  group  inhabited  cairps  which  are  archeo- 
logically  represented  as  stone  circles  (Quigg  and  Brumley  1982:148). 

The  Nash  suirvey  revealed  the  presence  of  three  large  side  or 
corner-notched  projectile  points  classified  as  "pre-Oxbow"  in  age  (Syms 
1980:364-366) .  These  points  (one  of  which  was  privately  collected) 
were  found  on  the  surface  wdthin  the  Souris  River  Basin  near  Melita, 
Manitoba.  An  early  side-notched  projectile  point  was  recently 
discovered  during  the  survey  of  the  proposed  Rafferty  Dam  near  Estevan, 
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Saskatchewan,  within  the  Souris  River  Basin  and  within  50  miles 
northwest  of  the  project  area  (Finnigan  1986:41).  large  side-notched 
projectile  points  have  been  found  in  excavated  contexts  at  the  T^’sver- 
Olsen  site  (Kuehn  1984)  and  at  site  32BI249  (Simon  1982)  .  Both  sites 
are  in  the  Little  Missouri  River  drainage  area  of  western  North  Dakota 
and  within  150  miles  of  the  present  survey.  Four  large  side-notched 
projectile  points  are  included  in  the  Emmel  collection  (Appendix  C) . 
These  points  Vvere  found  on  the  upland  terraces  immediately  west  of  the 
survey  area  (Emmel  1988)  and  may  be  pre-Oxbow  in  age. 

People  of  the  Oxbow  complex  (3500-100C  B.C.)  exploited  fully 
modern  bison  (Bison  bison)  which  they  supplemented  with  smaller  game 
and  plant  foods.  Reeves  (1970)  believes  that  the  Oxbow  complex 
probably  developed  out  of  the  Mummy  Cave  complex  between  5500-3000  B.C. 
The  Oxbow  complex  is  characterized  by  a  distinctive  projectile  point 
type  (Dyck  1977:72-86) .  The  Oxbow  complex  is  the  earliest  named  unit 
in  the  northern  plains  associated  with  significant  numbers  of  archeolo¬ 
gical  ly  recovered  human  reimains  (Gregg  1985:107).  An  extensive 
cemetery  at  the  Gray  site  in  southeastern  Saskatchewan  is  thought  to  be 
a  traditional  burial  ground.  It  contains  an  estimated  500  individuals 
(Millar  1978). 

An  Oxbow  projectile  point  was  found  on  the  surface  of  32RV3 
(Floodiren  and  Friedman  1986:521)  v^hich  is  located  in  the  Souris  River 
Valley  approximately  six  miles  south  of  the  survey  area.  The  name  site 
for  the  Oxbow  complex  is  located  within  the  Souris  River  Basin  in 
southeastern  Saskatchewan  approx iimately  15  miles  northeast  of  the  study 
area  (Nero  and  McCorquodale  1958) .  Another  site  vhich  produced  Oxbow 
points  in  a  subsurface  context  was  the  Long  Creek  site  (Wettlaufer  ar.d 
Mayer-Oakes  1960) ,  vhich  is  located  on  a  tributary  of  t-he  Souris  River 
within  50  miles  of  the  present  survey.  Syms  (1980)  reported  the 
presence  of  six  Oxbow  points  from  four  surface  sites  in  the  Souris 
River  Basin  in  the  Melita  area  of  southwestern  Manitoba.  All  these 
sites  were  located  during  the  Nash  survey  and  are  found  within  50  miles 
of  the  study  area.  The  Emmel  collection  includes  a  number  of 

Oxbow  and  Oxbow- like  points  (Appendix  B) .  These  points  were  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  upland  terraces  imjmediately  west  of  the  survey  area 
(Emmel  1988) .  The  Cherry  Point  site  located  along  the  shore  of  Oak 
Lake  represents  a  stratified  Archaic  age  site  v^ich  includes  Oxbow  type 
points  (Haug  1976) .  Oak  Lake  is  situated  between  the  Assiniboine  and 
Souris  River  systems  in  southeastern  Manitoba  and  is  approximately  75 
miles  northeast  of  the  project  area.  The  frequently  mentioned  Moe 
site,  located  on  Lake  Sakakawea,  yielded  surface  indications  of  an 
Oxbow  complex  occupation  (Schneider  1975) . 

The  widespread  McKean  cormplex  presence*  (3000-600  B.C.)  on  the 
northern  plains  has  been  described  as  "explosive"  (Wormington  and 
Forbis  1965:190).  This  presence  correlates  with  the  essentially  modern 
sub-boreal  climatic  episode  characterized  as  cool  and  moist  in  contrast 
with  the  preceding  warm  and  dry  Atlantic  episode  (Gregg  1985a:lll). 

Syms  (1969:169)  suggests  McKean  groups  may  have  "lived  much  of  the  year 
in  small  groups  and  combined  into  larger  groups  during  the  summer  for 
buffalo  hunts". 
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This  complex  is  represented  by  thie  McKean  lanceolate  [x^int  t.ype 
and  the  stemmed  Duncan  and  Hanna  point  types.  A  Hanna- like  pro]ectile 
point  vas  recovered  from  the  surface  of  site  32RV7  (Floodman  and 
Friedrian  1986)  •  This  site  is  located  approximately  th.ree  miles  south 
of  the  survey  area  within  the  Souris  River  Valley.  A  McKean  lanceolate 
point  was  collected  from  the  surface  of  site  32WD404  (Good  and  Fox 
1978) .  This  site  is  situated  along  the  Souris  River  within  25  miles 
south  of  the  present  study  area. 

Numerous  manifestations  of  the  McKean  complex  have  l^een  excavated 
and  surface  collected  from  sites  within  the  Souris  River  Basin  in 
southern  Canada.  Syms  (1980)  reports  the  recovery  of  a  McKean  point 
and  a  Duncan  type  point  from  two  separate  sites  in  the  Melita  area  of 
southwestern  Manitoba.  A  projectile  point  assigned  to  the  Duncan  type 
was  collected  from  a  site  in  the  proposed  Rafferty  Dam  area  of 
southeastern  Saskatchewan  (Finnigan  1986)  .  Representative  projectile 
points  from  the  McKean  complex  have  laeen  found  in  subsurface  contexts 
at  the  Cherry  Point  site  along  the  shore  of  Oak  Lake  in  southwestern 
Manitoba  (Haug  1976). 

The  Emmel  collection  contains  over  a  dozen  projectile  points 
assignable  to  the  McKean  conplex.  This  collection  was  obtained  from 
various  surface  localities  along  the  upland  terraces  immediately  west 
of  the  project  area.  It  includes  McKean  lanceolate  points,  Duncan 
points,  and  Hanna  points  (Appendix  BA). 

Pelican  Lake  complex  dates  tentatively  from  1500  B.C.  to  A.D.  250 
and  apparently  represents  considerable  refinement  of  the  conroonal  bison 
hunting  technique  developed  earlier  (Gregg  1985a;113.  Beckes  and  Keyser 
1983:185).  Joyes  (1970)  believes  that,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the 
plains.  Pelican  Lake  was  indigenous,  growing  out  of  the  McKean  complex. 
Other  authors  see  a  more  distant  cultural  break  (Prison  1978) .  The 
Pelican  Lake  complex  is  most  commonly  represented  by  large  corner 
notched  projectile  points,  but  on  rare  occasions  large  unnotched  points 
have  been  associated  with  it  (Reeves  1970) .  Campsites  associated  with 
the  Pelican  Lake  complex  are  not  extensive  but  rather  suggest 
occi^ation  by  small  groups  (Good,  et  al.  1980:27).  Joyes  (1970)  feels 
that  these  nomadic  bands  prcbably  coalesced  into  large  groups  for 
seasonal  bison  hunts.  There  is  evidence  associating  some  people  of  the 
Pelican  Lake  complex  with  habitation  in  tipi  or  tipi-like  structures 
(Reeves  1970) . 

The  surface  collection  of  site  32RV202,  during  the  current  survey, 
produced  one  projectile  point  assignable  to  the  Pelican  Lake  Complex. 

A  Pelican  Lake  point  was  also  recovered  from  the  Curtis  Ones  site 
(32RV29)  (Floodman  and  Friedman  1986:521),  which  is  located 
approximately  ten  miles  south  of  the  current  project  area.  Manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  Pelican  Lake  complex  have  also  been  found  in  the  Souris 
River  Basin  in  southern  Canada.  Three  projectile  points  identified  as 
Pelican  lake  points  were  discovered  at  two  separate  sites  near  Melita, 
Manitoba  (Syms  1980)  .  These  sites  are  within  50  miles  northeast  of  the 
study  area.  A  single  Pelican  Lake  projectile  point  was  recovered  near 
Estevan,  Saskatchewan  (Finnigan  1986) ,  which  is  located  50  miles 
northwest  of  the  project  area.  Pelican  lake  points  were  also 
discovered  in  a  subsurface  context  at  the  Long  Creek  site  (Wettlaufer 
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1960)  ,  cn  a  tributaiy  of  tb.e  Souris  River  near  Estevari,  Saskatchewan. 
Plains  Woodland  Tradition 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report  we  will  follow  Gre^g  and  Davidson's 
(1985:117)  lead  and  use  the  Plains  Woodland  tradition  "to  classify  and 
te.Tiporally  order  nained  archeological  units  characterized  by  the  rt^lar 
use  of  ceramic  vessels  and/or  mound  burial  cerenonialism" .  The 
presence  of  exotic  raw  materials  such  as  marine  shell  and  copper  is 
also  an  important  Plains  Woodland  characteristic  (Snortland-Coles 
1988:2.4) .  In  eastern  North  America,  the  kfoodland  tradition  is  divided 
into  the  Early  Woodland  (1000-100  B.C.);  Middle  Woodland  (300  B.C.-A.D. 
700),  and  Late  Woodland  (A.D.  600-1800)  (Syms  1976:205-213),  but  these 
dates  differ  on  the  Northern  Plains  (Snortland-Coles  1988:2.3). 
Suggested  dates  for  the  Plains  Woodland  tradition  in  this  area  are: 
Early  Plains  Woodland,  700-100  B.C.;  Middle  Plains  Woodland,  100  B.C.- 

A. D.  600;  and  Late  Plains  Woodland,  A.D.  600-1800.  Review  of  the 
present  archeological  record  indicates  the  presence  of  at  least  nine 
named  Plains  kfoodland  complexes  or  cultures  v;ithii.  oi  neax  the  Souris 
River  Basin.  The  Besant,  Sonota  and  Laurel  complexes  are  associated 
with  the  Middle  Plains  Wbodland  period  in  North  Dakota  (Snortland-Coles 
1988:2.4).  The  Valley  and  Avonlea  complexes  will  also  be  briefly 
discussed.  The  Arvilla,  Blackduck  and  Devils  Lake-Sourisford  complexes 
and  the  Wanikan  culture  are  associated  with  the  Late  Woodland  period. 
Each  of  these  complexes  will  be  briefly  described  below  in  terms  of  its 
geographic  proximity  to  the  current  study  area. 

The  only  documented  evidence  of  an  Early  Plains  Woodland  occupa¬ 
tion  of  North  Dakota  was  found  at  the  Naze  site,  which  is  situated 
along  the  James  River  valley  about  225  miles  southeast  of  the  survey 
area  (Gregg  1987a) .  A  burned  daubed  lodge  structure  dating  550-410 

B. C.  was  found  in  association  with  corner-notched  projectile  points  and 
ceramic  sherds  was  exposed  at  the  site  (Gregg  1987) .  The  associated 
pottery  is  similar  to  Fox  Lake  Trailed  ceramics  v^ich  appeared  in 
southwestern  Minnesota  around  200  B.C.  (Gregg: 1987a) . 

Middle  Plains  kfoodland 

Prior  to  1975  the  Besant  complex  was  conceptualized  as 
incorporating  components  which  wore  later  assigned  to  the  Sonota  com¬ 
plex  by  Neiunan  (1975) .  Gregg  and  Davidson  (1985:118)  suggests  a 
temporal  range  of  100  B.C.  to  A.D. 750  for  the  Besant  complex  based 
partially  on  recent  archeological  finds  in  the  James  River  Valley  of 
North  Dakota. 

The  source  of  the  Besant  complex  is  a  matter  of  great  controversy. 
Davis  and  Stallcopp  (1966)  believe  it  to  be  an  indigenous  development 
out  of  the  preceding  Pelican  Lake  complex.  Reeves  (1970)  believes  it 
to  be  a  separate  plains-adapted  cultural  tradition  which  had  been 
resident  in  the  Northeastern  Plains  since  Late  Archaic  to  Early  Wood¬ 
land  times.  Husted  and  Mallery  (1967)  see  its  emergence  from  the 
boreal  forest  of  the  north. 

E^esant  is  characterized  by  a  distinct  projectile  point  type,  and 
it  is  the  earliest  named  archeological  unit  with  ceramics  in  North 
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Dakota.  E?esant  phase  canpsites  appear  to  represent  fairly  lengthy  or' 
repeated  occupations  ccwpared  to  Pelican  l^e  ocoupaiion  by  fairly 
sirall  groups  (Joyes  1970:212).  Gregg  and  Davidson  (1985:1  19)  notes, 
however,  that  small  and  large  tipi  ring  camps  and  other  hat’itation 
types  lave  been  associated  with  Besant  peoples.  They  were 
predominantly  bison  hunters  who  also  consumed  small  game,  fish  and  wild 
plants.  Prison  (1978:223)  describes  the  Besant  on  th:e  nor-thwestern 
plains  as  "displaying  the  most  sophisticated  bison  procurement  methods" 
in  that  subarea's  prehistory.  A  very  important  development  which 
occurred  during  Besant  times  was  the  transition  from  the  atlatl  dart 
point  to  the  arrcw  point.  The  arrow  point  appears  as  early  as  A.D.  450 
in  Besant  components,  and  arrow  points  were  predominate  in  the  terminal 
Besant  culture  (Reeves  1970) .  Whether  the  Besant  people  actually 
developed  the  arrcw  point  is  a  matter  of  debate,  however. 

IVd  Besant  projectile  points  were  recovered  from  sites  32RV201 
and  32RV202  within  the  current  survey  area.  Numerous  localities  in  th.e 
southern  Canadian  Souris  River  Basin  have  also  produced  F'esant  type 
projectile  points  within  50  miles  of  the  project  area.  The  Nash  survey 
conducted  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Melita,  Manitoba  yielded  11  Besant  and 
three  Besant- like  projectile  points  from  seven  different  locations 
(Syms  1980)  .  Two  Besant  points  were  found  during  the  Rafferty  Dam 
sur/ey  near  Estevan,  Saskatchewan  (Finnigan  1986) .  Evidence  of  a 
Besant  occupation  was  found  in  a  subsurface  context  at  the  Long  Creek 
site  on  a  tributary  of  the  Souris  River  in  southeastern  Saskatchewan 
(Wettlaufer  1960) . 

Two  additional  sites  assigned  to  the  Besant  complex  (Gregg  ar.d 
Davidson  1985)  lie  on  or  near  the  Souris  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Towner,  N.D.  The  artifacts  from  these  sites  (Buffalo  Ledge  Lake  and 
Towner)  consist  primarily  of  cord-roughened  pottery  vhich  was  described 
by  Wood  (1962) .  Both  sites  are  within  75  miles  of  the  survey  area. 

The  Sonota  complex  was  defined  by  Neujran  on  the  basis  of  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  five  sites  along  the  Missouri  River  in.  southern  North 
Dakota  and  northern  South  Dakota.  Neuman  also  defined  the  Baldhill 
Mound  site  near  Valley  City,  North  Dakota  as  a  Sonota  complex  site. 
"Sonota  burial  mounds  offset  the  complex  from  other  known  Besant  sites" 
(Neuman  1975:93).  Neuman  (1975:83)  estimated  the  date  range  for  Senota 
as  A.D.  1  to  A.D.  600.  Some  of  the  assemblages  assigned  to  the  Sonota 
complex  by  Neuman  contained  small  side-notched  and  triangular  projec¬ 
tile  points  (Snortland-Coles  1983)  .  This  suggests  that  the  terminal 
date  for  this  complex  could  be  later  than  A.D.  600.  Reported  Sonota 
conical  mounds  range  from  16.8  to  27.4  meters  in  diameter  and  .39  to 
1.7  meters  in  neight  (Neuman  1975).  Grave  offerings  have  seldom  been 
found  to  be  abundant  within  excavated  mortuary  mounds  (Neuran  1975) . 

The  nost  common  feature  of  the  complex  appears  to  be  bone  uprights 
placed  in  the  occupation  site  post  holes  and  the  association  of  bison 
crania  or  complete  bison  skeletons  in  the  central  burial  chambers 
(Neuman  1975) . 

Five  projectile  points  collectexl  from  four  sites  near  Melita, 
Manitoba  were  classified  as  representing  the  Sonota  complex  (Syms 
1980).  Syms  (1977:89)  assigned  a  series  of  sites  in  the  Killarny 
vicinity  of  south-central  Manitoba  to  the  Sonota  complex.  These  sites 
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include  tb.e  e-Kcavatt-d  Richard  Kill  and  Richards  Village  sites,  vtnch 
are  found  in  the  Perrhina  River  t)asin  apptoxirrately  100  miles  northeast 
cf  the  current  study  area. 

The  core  area  for  the  laurel  complex  is  in  northern  Minnesota,  and 
the  cofiplex  has  strong  Great  lakes  affinities  to  complexes  such  as 
Riint  Peninsula  (Stoltman  1973).  Syms  (1977:3)  suggests  an  overall 
laurel  date  range  of  100  B.C.  to  A.D.  1100.  People  of  the  laurel 
complex  were  hunters  and  gatherers  predominately  found  in  a  woodland 
environment,  who  also  exploited  the  prairie  environment  for  specific 
resources,  including  bison  (Gregg  and  Davidson  1985:125).  People  of 
the  Laurel  complex  were  apparent  participants  in  the  well  known 
Hopewell  Interaction  Sphere,  a  far-flung  social  and  trade  system 
represented  archeological ly  by  the  presence  of  copper  artifacts, 
platform  pipes,  and  obsidian  artifacts  (Eeckes  and  Keyset  1983:135). 

The  Laurel  complex  is  characterized  by  a  distinctive  ceramic 
industry  and  secondary  burials  covered  by  mounds  (Gregg  1983:124).  In 
Matiitoba,  Laurel  complex  occupations  tend  to  be  characterized  by  accre- 
tional  mounds  lacking  central  burial  chambers  (Syms  1977) . 

Laurel  sites  in  Mar.itoba  are  confined  primarily  to  the  southern 
boreal  forest  (Syms  1977) .  The  Avery,  Montroy,  and  Paddock  sites  all 
contain  Laurel  complex  oeramics  (Syms  1977)  .  These  sites  are  located 
along  the  aspen  parkland  of  the  Pembina  River  Basin  of  south-central 
Mar.itoba  withiin  150  miles  northeast  of  the  survey  area.  Laurel  pottery 
was  also  found  at  tlie  Riverview  II  site  in  southwest  Manitoba  (Syms 
1977) . 

laLirel  or  laurel-like  manifestations  have  reoently  been  discovered 
in  North  Dakota.  These  include  the  Beeber  site,  located  on  the  James 
River  north  of  Lamoure  (Snort land-Coles  1988:26),  some  of  the  nxDunds 
withdri  the  Fordvi  1  Ic-Blasky  Mound  site  above  the  Forest  Fiver  near 
Fordville  (Vehik  1981),  and  the  nearby  Inkster  Mounds  (Beckes  and 
Keyser  1983:135).  All  these  sites  are  located  within  230  miles  of  the 
survey  area. 

The  Valley  complex  is  identified  on  thie  basis  of  farticular  types 
of  px'ttery.  The  vessels  are  subconcoidal  in  shape,  have  a  surface 
treatment  of  vertical  or  spiral  cord- roughening,  with  a  distinctive 
bulge  at  or  near  the  mid-fjoint  of  the  vessel  (Syms  1977:88).  Sites 
with  Valley  Cord-roughened  pottery  are  distributed  widely  on  the 
Plains.  Sites  witli  this  pottery  typx'  are  Icnown  for  an  area  from  the 
Kansas  border,  north  through  Nebraska,  and  along  the  Missouri  River 
valley  north  through  southeastern  South  Dakota  and  northwest  North 
Dakota,  to  as  far  west  as  Havre,  Montana  (Neuman  1975:84).  The  known 
range  of  this  complex  has  lae'en  extended  into  southwestern  Manitoba  on 
the  basis  of  a  rexTonstructed  Valley  Cord-roughened  vessel  fouixl  near 
the  Moore  Group  nounds  (Syms  1971,  1977,  1980).  The  Moore  Group  mounds 
are  located  in  tlie  Souris  niver  tsasin  a  snort  distance  north  of  the 
U.S. -Canadian  border,  appjroximately  40  miles  northeast  of  the  survey 
area.  Syms  (1977:89)  suggests  a  tentative  temporal  range  of  100  B.C.- 
A.D.  900  for  the  Valley  complex. 
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The  Avcnlea  comple-x  has  initial  dates  of  A.D.  90  +  120  the 
Head-Srrashed-In  site  in  Alberta  (Reeves  1970)  and  A.D.~210  ^  60  at  the 
Gull  Lake  site  in  southwestern  Saskatchewan  (Keh.c^e  1966)  .  Peeves 
(1970)  suggests  an  initial  date  of  A.D.  400-500  for  the  Avcnlea  crcrplf-x 
in  the  Upper  Missouri-Black  Hills  and  southwestern  Manitoba  areas,  with 
a  termination  date  of  A.D.  650-700  in  southwestern  Manitoba  but  as  late 
as  A.D.  900  in  the  Upper  Missouri-Black  Kills  areas  Tliese  dates 
indicate  that  the  Besant  and  Avonlea  complexs's  were  at  least  pardially 
contemporary. 

The  Avonlea  complex  is  represented  by  small,  delicate  projectile 
points.  First  appearing  as  corner-notched  points  at  such  sites  as 
Head-Smashed-In  in  Allaerta  (Reeves  1970) ,  they  were  apparently  soon 
replaced  by  the  mruch  more  numerous  and  familiar  Avonlea  side-notched 
points  (Kehoe  1966) .  The  points  from  this  complex  are  associated 
entirely  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  A  gradual  transition  from  atlatl  and 
dart  to  bow  and  arrow  is  not  represente-d  by  Avonlea  point  typologies, 
which  may  suggest  that  this  transition  was  very  rapid  on  the  Plains,  or 
that  it  took  place  elsewhere  (Reeves  1970)  .  It  is  possible  that  the 
people  of  the  Besant  culture  had  the  bow  and  arrow  introduced  to  them 
by  the  makers  of  Avonlea  points  (Reeves  1970) . 

The  origin  of  the  Avonlea  complex  is  speculative  at  this  time. 
Kehoe  (1966)  suggests  the  Avonlea  complex  may  have  been  associated  with 
the  caribou-driving  Athabascans  to  the  north,  whereas  Husted  and 
Mallory  (1967)  favor  its  affiliation  with  peoples  of  the  Middle 
Missouri  region.  Reeves  (1970)  suggests  that  the  Avonle^a  complex  is  a 
Plains  adapted  culture  subsequent  to  the  Pelican  Lake  complex. 

The  Long  Creek  site  in  southeastern  Saskatchewan  yielded  ceramics 
from  the  Avonlea  stratigraphic  level  (Wettlaufer  1960:68).  This  site 
is  within  50  miles  northwest  of  the  project  area.  The  exterior  surfacfi 
treatment  of  the  sherds  is  cord-marked  or  smootlied  over  cord-markfxi. 
Decorations  includes  net-impressions,  large  pur.ctates,  and  small 
oblique  cord-wrapped  rod  impressions  on  the  lin  (Wettlaufer  1960:38- 
39),  Ceramics  were  also  found  in  association  with  Avonlea  prcjec'tilc 
points  at  the  Evans  site  near  New  Town,  N.D.,  v\hich  is  65  miles 
southv«.est  of  the  current  survey  area  (Schneider  and  Kinney  1978:6-1l). 
Ihe  rim  sherds  from  this  component  are  vertical  and  thickened  witii  fia*^ 
lips.  The  exterior  surface  treatments  include  cord-roughened, 
smoothed,  and  occasionally  simple-stamped.  The  decorative  *^echniqL]en 
on  the  sherds  include  trailing,  cord-imipressing,  cord-wrapfjod  rcb 
impressing,  and  scoring  (Schneider  ar.d  Kinney  1978:7-10).  At  otliM 
locations,  Avonlea  ceramics  have  be^en  described  as  fabric- impressed 
vessels  with  laosses  or  punctates  (Reeves  1970)  . 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  Avonlea  burial  system.  There  l.us 
been  no  discoverexl  evidence  of  Avonlea  burial  momds.  In  the  Powder 
River  area  of  Wyoming  and  Montana,  Avonlea  burials  are  character isexl  iy 
prirrerry  pit  burials  with  many  ornamental  and  utilitarian  grave  gcrds 
(Reeves  1970) . 

The  Avonlea  culture  had  a  great  reliance  on  bison  as  a  subsisterx.e 
base,  as  is  attested  to  by  the  large  numbt-r  of  bison  kill  si^es  wh.ich 
have  yielded  Avcnlea  projectdle  points  (Joyes  1970).  Most  of  these 
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sites  appear  to  have  been  pounds,  but  a  few  have  been  reported  as  true 
junps  (Davis  and  Stallcop  1966). 

The  evidence  suggests  that  Avonlea  campsites  were  small,  temporary 
cairps  inhabited  by  nomads.  These  pexaple  appeared  to  have  settled 
seasonally  in  multi-band  groupings  in  order  to  communally  hunt  bison 
(Joyes  1970) .  Little  is  known  about  the  Avonlea  habitation  structures. 
Reeves  (1970)  speculates  tipis  were  employed  by  these  nomads. 

A  projectile  point  which  was  identified  as  being  a  Carmichael 
Wide-earred  variety  of  the  Avonlea  complex  was  recoverexl  from  site 
32RV208  during  the  present  project.  A  single  projectile  point  also 
assigned  to  the  Avonlea  complex  was  found  at  each  of  two  sites 
immediately  south  of  32RV208  along  the  Souris  River.  These  sites 
designated  32RV3  and  32RV7  are  situated  approximately  seven  and  two 
miles  south,  respectively,  of  the  project  area  (Floodman  and  Friedman 
1986:521).  The  Nash  survey,  conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  Melita, 
Manitctoa,  yielded  two  projectile  points  assigned  to  the  Avonlea  complex 
(Syms  1980) . 


Late  Prehistoric  Period 
(A.D.  ■^00-1740) 

The  Arvilla  complex  is  based  primarily  on  the  consistent 
reoccurring  patterns  of  a  number  of  burial  mour'^  sites  in  a  geographic 
area  extending  from  the  St.  Croix  River  Valley  in  east  central 
Minnesota,  west  to  the  Red  River  Valley,  north  along  that  river  to  the 
Pembina  Plain  and  to  the  Winnipeg  area  (Johnson  1973).  St.  Croix 
Stamped  ceramics,  vhich  have  b^n  associated  with  Arvilla  burial  mounds 
in  Minnesota  (Anfinson  1979:169) ,  have  been  recently  discovered  at  the 
Jamestown  Mound  site  in  east-central  Itorth  Dakota  (Snortland-Coles 
1988:2.3) .  The  Arvilla  complex  developed  rapidly  about  A.D.  500  to  600 
and  disappeared  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  geographic  area  by  A.D. 
900,  but  may  have  continued  for  several  centuries  in  the  Red  River 
Basin  in  Mar.itoba  (Johnson  1973)  . 

Some  of  the  mounds  of  the  previously  mentioned  Fordville-Blasky 
Mound  site  along  the  Forest  River  in  Walsh  County  and  the  Arvilla 
Mounds  on  the  Turtle  River  in  Grand  Forks  County,  North  Dakota  have 
been  placed  in  this  complex  (Johnson  1973) .  The  Fordville-Blasky  site 
and  the  Arvilla  Mound  site  are  located  approximately  100  miles  and  75 
miles  northeast  of  the  survey  ar^a  respectively. 

In  reassessing  the  complex,  Sym-s  (1982:152)  states  that,  "burial 
practices  appear  to  be  of  little  value  for  defining  Arvilla  because 
there  is  a  tremendous  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  pits  and  of  the 
burials".  Syms  instead,  produces  a  list  of  traits  vhich  he  feels  is 
useful  in  distinguishing  Arvilla  from  other  burial  complexes.  The 
trait  list  includes  sandstone  shaft  abraders,  shell  beads,  perforated 
clam  shell  gorgets,  snail  shell  (Natica  sp.),  and  ellaow  pipes  (Symis 
1982:156).  Syms  (1982:152)  admits,  however,  that,  "even  the  most 
common  items  appear  in  less  than  half  the  sites". 
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No  sites  in  the  Souris  River  basin  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Arvilla  complex.  The  closest  known  Arvilla  sites  to  the  study  area  are 
the  Star  and  Calf  Mound  sites  (Syms  1977:113)  in  the  Pembina  River 
basin  of  south-central  Manitoba.  The  sites  are  situated  approx irrately 
150  miles  east  and  slightly  north  in  relation  to  the  present  survey 
area. 


Many  believe  that  the  Blackduck  complex  supplanted  the  Arvilla 
complex  in  northern  Minnesota  about  A.D.  1000  (Beckes  and  Keyser 
1983:137).  Anfinson  (1979:23)  believes  that,  viewed  as  a  vhole,  the 
Blackduck  ceramic  tradition  spans  the  period  from  at  least  A.D.  800  to 
the  period  of  historic  contact.  Blackduck  sites  appear  throughout  the 
northern  Great  Lakes,  and  the  luiown  sites  indicate  a  rapid  expansion 
into  the  eastern  Dakotas  (Beckes  and  Keyser  1983:137).  Syms  (1977:136) 
suggests  that  increased  population  pressures,  competition  for 
resources,  or  technological  innovation  may  have  tjeen  partially  respon¬ 
sible.  Buchner  (1979:115)  suggests  that  Blackduck  is  a  development  out 
of  the  Laurel  complex. 

Blackduck  camp  sites  are  substantially  larger  than  those  of 
preceding  cultures  (Beckes  and  Keyser  1983:137),  although  circular 
mounds  associated  with  Blackduck  sites  are  modest  in  size  compared  to 
many  earlier  laurel  mounds  (Anfinson  1979:24)  .  Blackduck  subsistence 
patterns  show  a  definite  trend  from  forest  resources  such  as  deer,  elk, 
and  moose  to  plains  resources  such  as  bison  (Beckes  and  Keyser 
1983:137) . 

The  Blackduck  complex  is  characterized  by  a  ceramic  assemblage 
v^ich  includes  a  distinctive  rim  form  decorated  by  cord-wrapped  rod 
impressions  (Anfinson  1979).  Syms  (1977:106)  believes  that  the 
Blackduck  complex,  represents  the  material  remains  of  several  interre¬ 
lated,  but  autonomous  Algonquin  groups. 

A  rim  sherd  suggestive  of  Blackduck  pottery  was  recovered  from 
site  32RV429  (Floodman  and  Friedman  1986:586).  This  site  is  located 
along  the  Souris  River  approximately  three  miles  south  of  the  current 
study  area.  Two  sites  near  Melita,  Manitoba,  in  the  Souris  River 
basin,  yielded  ceramics  classified  as  Blackduck  ware  (Syms  1980:96, 
128).  A  rim  sherd  collected  from  the  surface  of  a  small  mound  site 
near  Melita,  Manitoba  was  described  as  being  possibly  transitional 
between  Laurel  and  Blackduck  wares  (Syms  1980:187) .  The  Stott  site 
yielded  Blackduck  ceramics  from  a  subsurface  context  dated  between  A.D. 
800-1200  (Tisdale  1978) .  The  Stott  site  is  located  in  the  Assiniboine 
River  Basin  approximately  120  northeast  of  the  study  area.  Ceramics 
identified  as  Blackduck  ware  were  recovered  from  site  32BI286  in 
northwest  Billings  County,  N.D.  (Canpbell  1983).  The  site  is  located 
within  the  Little  Missouri  River  Basin,  approximately  200  miles 
southv^st  of  the  current  study  area.  Two  vessels  were  also  recovered 
from  the  previously  mentioned  Jamestown  Mound  site  which  have  iDeen 
classified  as  Blackduck  ware  (Snortland-Coles  1988) . 

Syms  (1979)  hypothesized  that  a  separate,  strongly  Mississippian- 
influenced  burial  complex  developed  on  the  Northeastern  Plains, 
immediately  west  of  the  Arvilla  complex  at  about  A.D.  900.  Syms  terms 
this  the  Devils  Lake-Sourisford  Burial  Complex.  This  complex  is  con- 
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fined  to  an  arc  on  the  northeastern  Plains  between  the  aspen  parkland 
and  the  Missouri  Coteau.  The  greatest  concentration  of  sites  occurs  in 
the  region  of  Devil's  Lake,  North  Dakota  and  the  Sourisford  locality  of 
southern  Manitoba. 

Most  of  the  finds  froni  the  Devils  Lake  region  were  from  excava¬ 
tions  conducted  by  Montgomery  (1906).  Johnson  (1973)  noted  that  these 
sites  show  many  characteristics  with  mounds  assigned  to  the  Arvilla 
complex.  While  listing  numerous  traits  shown  by  the  Devils  Lake- 
Sourisford  and  Arvilla  complexes,  Syms  (1979,  1982)  feels  that  the 
difference  outweighs  the  similarities. 

The  people  who  constructed  Devil's  Lake-Sour isford  nnounds  were 
nomadic  bison  hunters  who  moved  in  a  seasonal  cycle  which  included 
wintering  in  the  aspen  parklands  and  sheltered  valleys  and  sumnering  on 
the  plains.  Syms  (1979)  iDelieves  they  may  have  practiced  horticulture 
in  the  spring  and  fall.  According  to  Syms'  cyclical  hypothesis, 
complex-associated  mounds  in  the  Devil's  Lake  vicinity  wuld  represent 
spring  burials  of  persons  vho  had  died  during  the  winter.  Syms  (1979, 
1982)  continues  to  hypothesize  that  the  Devils  Lake-Sourisford  Burial 
complex  consisted  of  Siouian  groups,  vho  were  influenced  by 
Mississippian  and  Middle  Missouri  developmients  and  lived  during  the 
period  A.D.  900  to  1400.  Fern  Swenson  (1988)  feels  that  research  in 
the  James  River  area  offers  the  possibility  that  semi-sedentary  people, 
possibly  ancestors  of  the  historic  Hidatsa  tribe,  were  responsible  for 
the  Devils  Lake-Sourisford  complex. 

Syms  (1977,  1980)  has  likened  ceramic  sherds  recovered  from  the 
Feland  site  with  pottery  assigned  to  the  Devils  Lake-Sourisford  com¬ 
plex.  The  Feland  site  is  located  on  the  Antler  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Souris  River,  just  north  of  the  U.S. -Canadian  lx)rder  approximately 
45  miles  northeast  of  the  project  area.  One  vessel  from  the 
Hendrickson  111  site  is  identified  by  Syms  (1979:303)  as  having  simi¬ 
larities  with  mortuary  vessels  of  the  Devils  lake-Sourisford  complex. 
Two  other  vessels  from  the  James  River  valley  were  also  identified  as 
being  of  this  complex  (Swenson  1988) .  The  center  for  the  complex  is 
Devils  Lake,  vhich  is  located  approximately  150  southeast  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  area. 

The  Wanikan  culture,  a  cultural  subunit  of  the  Late  Woodland 
Tradition  is  dated  to  ca.  A.D.  1000-1750  in  Minnesota  (Anfinson 
1979:176).  Characteristics  of  the  Wanikan  culture  include  Sandy  Lake 
ceramics,  circular  conical  mounds,  small  triangular  projectile  points, 
and  hearths  and  fire  pits  (Anfinson  1979:175;  Birk  1977:31)  .  Sandy 
Lake  ware  is  suspected  to  have  replaced  an  early  Blackduck  ceramic 
phase  in  the  Mississippi  Headwaters  region  of  central  Minnesota  by  A.D. 
1100-1200  and  appears  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  a  late  Black- 
duck  ceramic  phase  in  northern  Minnesota  (Anfinson  1979:175). 

Sandy  I^ake  ware  appears  common  in  the  Red  River  valley  (Michlovic 
1981:12).  Three  thermoluminescence  dates  on  Sandy  Lake  pottery  exca¬ 
vated  at  the  Mooney  site  averaged  940  B.P.  (Michlovic  1985:55) .  This 
site  is  located  along  the  Red  River,  near  Halstad,  Minnesota. 

Michlovic  (1985:34-35)  draws  close  parallels  between  Sandy  Lake  ware 
and  reconstructed  vessels  from  the  Synder  Dam  site  in  southwestern 
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Manitoba  approxinetely  40  miles  northeast  of  the  study  area.  A  Sandy 
Lake  mortuary  vessel  was  recently  discovered  during  nound  excavations 
at  thie  Jamestown  Mound  site  (Snort land-Coles  1988) .  Sandy  Lake  shell- 
tenpered  and  fabric-impressed  pottery  has  also  been  found  in  a  subsur¬ 
face  conter<t  at  Devils  Lake,  N.D.  (Michlovic  1983).  Fox  (1982:100) 
tentatively  classified  body  sherds  collected  from  the  1977  survey  of 
the  Upper  Souris  River  as  Sandy  Lake  ware.  These  sherds  were  collectexl 
from  sites  which  lie  within  40  miles  south  of  the  current  project  area 
(Good  and  Fox  1978) .  The  assignment  of  these  sherds  to  this  complex 
appear  to  have  loeen  based  upon  a  scant  amount  of  data.  Scholars 
generally  accept  the  hypothesis  that  producers  of  Sandy  Lake  pottery 
were  probably  Siouian  speakers;  however,  whether  they  might  have  Iseen 
proto-historic  Assiniboine  or  proto-historic  Eastern  Dakota  is  cause 
for  much  debate  (Birk  1977:31;  Lugenbeal  1978:50-51). 

The  relationship  and  degree  of  overlap  between  the  Arvilla, 
Blackduck,  Devils  Lake-Sourisf ord ,  and  Sandy  Lake  complexes  are 
presently  unclear.  Additional  fieldwork  and  intensive  comparative 
research  will  be  required  to  bring  about  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
Late  Plains  Woodland  cultures  and  their  interrelationship. 

Plains  Village  Pattern 

Lovick  and  Abler  (1982:55)  feel  that  the  "distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Plains  Village  lifeway  was  the  practice  of  intensive  horticul¬ 
ture  focusing  on  the  staple  maize  as  well  as  beans,  squash,  and 
sunflowers  grown  in  garden  plots  scattered  on  the  flood  plains  of  the 
Missouri."  These  villagers  also  depended  upon  the  bison  and  other 
products  of  hunting  and  gathering  (Gregg  and  Davidson  1985:137).  The 
key  element  in  the  Plains  Village  adaptive  strategy  was  the  production 
of  a  dependable,  storable,  surplus  food  supply  (Lovick  and  Abler 
1982:55) . 

The  origin  of  the  Plains  Village  pattern  has  iDeen  debated.  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  it  was  believed  that  the  Plains  Village  people  entered  North 
Dakota  from  the  south  by  following  the  Missouri  River  north  (Lehmer 
1971) .  Current  researchers  have  presented  evidence  vhich  suggests  that 
some  Plains  Village  groups  were  originally  from  Woodland  cultures  who 
adopted  a  horticultural  lifeway  (Fawcett  1988;  Abler,  et  al .  1982; 
Snortland-Coles  1988)  .  While  these  hypotheses  appear  promising, 
additional  archaeological  research  is  required  to  prove  or  disprove 
them.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report  the  traditional  classification 
of  the  Plains  Village  pattern  by  Lehmer  will  be  followed  with  some 
modification  from  reviews  of  more  recent  research. 

The  earliest  Plains  Village  sites  of  the  Middle  Missouri  subarea 
appear  in  the  Grand-Moreau ,  Bad-Cheyenne,  and  Big  Bend  regions  of  South 
D^ota  ca.  A.D.  900.  This  occupation,  which  LelTirer  (1971:97-98)  terms 
the  Initial  Variant  of  the  Middle  Missouri  tradition  (IMM) ,  may 
represent  a  migration  of  people  from  the  Mill  Creek,  Cambria,  and/or 
Great  Oasis  villages  in  southwestern  Minnesota  and/or  northwestern 
Iowa.  The  IMM  is  characterized  by  long  rectangular  houses  and  ceramic 
vessels  with  cord-roughened  bodies.  There  are  no  sites  presently 
recognized  as  IMM  variant  in  North  Dakota  (Gregg  and  Davidson  1985)  . 
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The  eiarliest  documented  Plains  village  occupations  in  North  Dakota 
appear  along  the  Knife-Heart  and  CannorJDall  River  region  ca.  A.D.  1000- 
1050  (Lehmer  1971).  These  occupations  are  known  as  the  Extended  Middle 
Missouri  variant  (EMM) .  The  Initial  and  Extended  variants  appear  to  be 
closely  related  (Gregg  and  Davidson  1985) ,  with  tlie  only  consistent 
differences  being  in  ceramic  wares.  The  EMM  is  characterized  by 
slightly  flared  rirmed  vessels  (Riggs  ware)  and  S-rimmed  vessels  (Fort 
Yates  ware)  with  simple  stamped  and  smoothed  decorated  bodies.  The 
northernnxDst  expression  of  the  EMM  along  the  trench  is  located  in 
northvest  Mercer  County  (Lehmer  1971)  and  is  slightly  more  than  100 
miles  southwest  of  the  current  survey  area.  One  rim  sherd  from  the 
CXirtis  Ones  collection  was  identified  as  possibly  representing  Fort 
Yates  ware  and  several  other  rims  from  the  collection  show  strong  EMM 
influence  (Floodman  et  al .  1985).  The  Curtis  Ones  site  (32RV429)  is 
located  approximately  three  miles  south  the  the  survey  area-  A  portion 
of  the  ceramic  collection  from  site  32RV212  shares  neny  attributes  with 
both  Riggs  and  Fort  Yates  wares  (see  Ceramic  Analysis  section) . 

Lovick  and  Abler  (1982:73-74)  have  recently  assigned  a  large 
number  of  poorly  known  sites  into  a  category  known  as  the  Scattered 
Village  complex.  This  conplex  is  tentatively  dated  between  A.D.  1400 
and  1700  and  includes  sites  found  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  Stanton, 
North  Datkota.  Stanton  is  located  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River  approximately  110  miles  south  and  slightly  east  of  the  current 
study  area.  Key  characteristics  of  this  group  include  the  occurrence 
of  scattered  village  settlement  plans,  a  lack  of  fortifications,  and 
little  surface  evidence  of  house  locations  and  house  types  (Lovick  and 
Abler  1982:73-74).  The  ceramics  of  this  complex  appear  to  be  similar 
to  pottery  classified  as  Riggs  and  Fort  Yates  wares  (Abler  and  Swenson 
1980) ,  although  they  may  also  have  some  distinct  attributes  when  com¬ 
pared  to  these  wares.  Pottery  included  within  this  complex  contain  one 
or  more  of  the  following  attributes:  1)  the  presence  of  both  S-shaped 
rims  and  straight /out-curved  rims;  2)  frequent  use  of  incised  and 
trailed  decorative  techniques  on  the  lips  and  rims;  and  3)  significant 
occurrences  of  check-stamped  body  sherd  treatirent  (Lovick  and  Abler 
1982:73).  These  pottery  characteristics  cire  similar  to  those  of  a 
portion  of  the  ceramics  collected  at  site  32RV212  during  the  present 
survey. 

Fortifications  of  contemporary  IMM  and  EMM  villages  are  indicative 
of  conflict  created  when  the  EMM  peoples  from  North  Dakota  expanded 
southward  into  the  Bad-Cheyenne  region  (Lehmer  1971).  Other  evidence 
suggests  they  also  enjoyed  peaceful  encounters  (Gregg  and  Davidson 
1985).  Dates  for  the  EMM  variant  extend  to  about  A.D.  1550,  vdiile  the 
IMM  variant  terminated  between  A.D.  1400-1500  (Lehmer  1971). 

In  the  thirteenth  century  A.D. ,  there  was  a  population  expansion 
into  the  Big  Bend  region  of  South  Dakota  from  the  Central  Plains 
(Lehmer  1971).  Lehjner  (1971)  refers  to  the  influence  of  this  expansion 
as  the  Initial  variant  of  the  Coalescent  tradition.  Whereas  the  Middle 
Missouri  tradition  represents  the  ancestral  Mandan  and  perhaps  the 
Hidatsa,  the  Coalescent  tradition  represents  the  ancestral  Arikara 
(Lehmer  1971).  The  Initial  Coalescent  is  characterized  by  circular, 
domed  houses  and  pottery  which  blends  attributes  of  the  Central  Plains 
and  Middle  Missouri  traditions  (Lehmer  1971).  Initial  Coalescent  sites 
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are  presently  confined  to  the  Big  Bend  region  of  South  Dakota.  Around 
A.D.  1500  this  culture  evolved  into  the  Extended  Coalescent  Vciriant  and 
expanded  northward  from  the  White  River  to  the  South  Dakota-North 
Dakota  border.  The  ceramics  of  the  Extended  Coalescent  variant  are 
thin  walled,  with  sparse  grit  tempering,  and  most  have  incised  decora¬ 
tions  on  the  rims,  lips,  and  shoulders  (Lehmer  1971). 

The  Terminal  Middle  Missouri  (TMM)  variant  coexisted  with  the 
Extended  Coalescent  variant  during  the  period  A.D.  1550-1675  (Lehmer 
1971) .  The  TMM  sites  were  fewer  in  number,  larger,  and  strongly  forti¬ 
fied  in  comparison  to  the  preceding  EHM  sites.  TMM  sites  were  distri¬ 
buted  northward  from  the  Cannonball  and  Grand  Ftiver  regions.  The 
northernmost  sites  assigned  to  the  IWM  along  the  Missouri  Trench  are 
located  north  of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota  in  southern  Oliver  County 
(Lehmer  1971)  about  160  miles  south  of  the  current  project  area.  TMM 
ceramics  appear  to  be  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  EWM  ceramic  types  and 
contain  FtLggs  and  Fort  Yates  wares  and  a  second  type  of  S-shap^  rim 
known  as  LeBeau  ware  (Lehmer  1971).  Vessels  with  check-stamped  bodies 
appear  to  be  considerably  more  common  in  TMM  sites  than  in  the 
preceding  EMM  sites,  however  (Neuman  1963). 

Most  Plains  Village  archeology  has  centered  around  the  Middle 
Missouri  subarea,  but  expressions  of  this  pattern  have  also  been  found 
in  eastern  North  Dakota.  Much  nraterial  assigned  to  the  Plains  Village 
pattern  has  been  found  in  the  Jamestown  area  of  the  James  River  Valley 
in  North  Dakota  (Schneider  1983;  Gregg  et  al.  1987a;  Gregg  et  al. 

1987b;  Wheeler  1963) .  Expressions  of  the  Plains  Village  pattern  have 
also  been  recorded  in  the  Sheyenne  River  Valley  in  eastern  North  Dakota 
(Vehik  1979;  Wood  1971)  and  the  Red  River  Valley  of  extreme  western 
Minnesota  (Michlovic  1983). 

Dr.  Fred  Schneider  (1982:121-129)  has  provisionally  divided  the 
Plains  Village  pattern  sites  of  North  Dakota's  James  River  Valley  into 

two  periods - the  Early  and  Late  Plains  Village  periods.  The  Early 

Plains  Village  period  (A.D.  950-1400)  is  defined  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  ceramic  attributes  (Schneider  1982) .  The  ceramics  which  charac¬ 
terize  this  period  are  thin,  well-made  vessels  with  smoothed  or 
burnished  exterior  surfaces  and  trailed  decorations.  Possibly  the 
earliest  Plains  Village  component  recognized  in  the  James  River  Basin 
of  North  Dcikota,  is  at  the  Quast  site  (32LM240)  where  a  hearth 
containing  corn  was  radiocarbon  dated  to  ca.  A.D.  1245. 

The  Late  Plains  Village  period  (A.D.  1400-1700)  is  also  primarily 
defined  by  ceramic  attributes  (Schneider  1982;  Gregg  et  al .  1985).  The 
Hendrickson  III  site  (32SN403),  a  small,  fortified  earthlodge  villages, 
yielded  three  radiocarbon  dates  which  ranged  from  A.D.  1365  to  A.D. 

1525  with  an  average  date  of  A.D.  1428  39  and  an  average  corrected 

date  of  A.D.  1401  55  (Schneider  1982:123).  The  ceramic  assemblage  is 

complex  and  shares  attributes  with  ceramics  from  Early  Plains  Village 
sites  and  Plains  Villages  sites  of  the  Northeastern  Plains  (Schneider 
1982) .  The  surface  treatments  of  the  body  sherds  are  nost  frequently 
smoothed  (80%)  with  minor  additions  of  simple-stamping  (9%)  ,  check¬ 
stamping  (7%) ,  and  cord-wrapped  paddling  (cord-roughening)  (Dahlberg 
1977:209).  Ceramics  recovered  from  sites  32PA/212  and  32RV229  of  the 
current  survey  project  generally  have  attributes  similar  to  these  Late 
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Plains  Village  period  traits. 

Sherds  taken  from  the  Hendrickson  III  site  have  characteristic 
than  walls,  while  rany  of  the  rims  are  high,  straight,  and  perpendicu¬ 
lar  (Dahlberg  1977).  The  Hendrickson  III  site  is  located  along  thie 
James  River  near  Montpelier,  North  Dakota  approximately  210  miles 
southeast  of  the  survey  area.  Similarities  have  been  noted  betv/een 
Hendrickson  III  pottery  and  Lisbon,  Oswago,  and  Buchannan  wares  of  the 
Stutsman  focus  (Wheeler  1963) .  However,  the  closest  similarity  of 
these  wares  appears  to  loe  with  ceramics  from  the  Schultz  site  on  the 
Sheyenne  River  ir.  southeastern  North  Dakota  (Dahlberg  1977:204).  The 
Schultz  site  is  located  in  the  Sheyenne  River  drainage  near  Lisbon, 
North  Dakota  approximately  250  miles  southeast  from  the  current  study 
area.  Ihe  Stutsnan  focus  is  a  cultural  complex  located  north  of 
Jamestown,  North  Dakota  and  identified  by  V'Jheeler  (1963)  as  being  of 
the  early  Historic  period  (A.D.  1750-1800)  and  possibly  of  Hidatsa 
origin.  Schneider  (1982:130-131)  seriously  questions  Wheeler's  inter¬ 
pretations  and  convincingly  suggests  that  the  Stutsman  focus  dates  to 
ca.  A.D.  1600-1700.  Similarities  betv/een  the  attributes  of  sherds  from 
the  Schultz  site  and  a  portion  of  the  ceramic  collection  from  site 
32RV212,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  site  32RV209,  are  detailed  in  the 
ceramic  analysis  section  of  this  report.  Possible  expressions  of 
Plains  Village  ceramics  have  also  been  reported  in  the  Souris  River 
basin  by  Fox  (1982)  and  Syms  (1977). 

The  Mortlach  aggregate  is  discussed  here  because  of  the  stylistic 
parallels  noted  betv/een  ceramics  found  during  the  current  survey  and 
some  assigned  to  the  Mortlach  aggregate.  This  name  is  classified  as 
an  aggregate  because  its  geographic  and  temporal  parameters  are  poorly 
defined  (Schneider  and  Kinney  1978;  Gregg  and  Davidson  1985:135).  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  upper  two  levels  at  the  Mortlach  site  in 
southern  Saskatchewan,  Canada  (Wettlaufer  1955:19-23).  Other  sites 
assigned  to  this  component  are  located  in  northwestern  North  Dakota, 
northeastern  Montana,  and  southwestern  Manitoba  (Gregg  1983).  Syms 
(1980:125)  estimates  the  temporal  rarige  to  be  A.D.  1500-1780.  Mortlach 
ceramics  display  v/ide  variation  in  exterior  surface  treatment,  rim 
form,  lip  form,  and  decoration  (Gregg  1983:135).  Distinctive  wedge- 
shaped  rims  often  displaying  dentate-stamped  decorations  have  been 
found  in  several  sites  assigned  to  the  Mortlach  aggregate  (Schneider 
and  Kinney  1978;  Johnson  1977;  Finnigan  1988).  Flat-rirrmed  vessels 
vdth  a  distinct  "overhang"  have  also  been  noted  at  Mortlach  aggregate 
sites  (Finnigan  1988;  Joyes  1973) .  Site  32RV320  of  the  current  survey 
has  been  tentatively  assigned  to  the  Mortlach  aggregate  based  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  ceramic  attributes  on  sherds  recovered  from  the  site 
and  those  of  Mortlach  aggregate  wares.  Parallels  between  ceramic 
attributes  associated  with  Mortlach  aggregate  ceramics  eind  pottery  from 
sites  32RV212  and  32RV229  are  also  noted  in  the  ceramic  analysis 
section  of  this  report. 

Manifestations  of  the  Mortlach  aggregate  have  been  previously 
noted  in  the  Souris  River  Basin  from  a  component  of  the  Long  Creek  site 
(Wettlaufer  and  Mayer-Oakes  1960)  located  within  50  miles  northwest  of 
the  study  area  and  at  the  Green  site  (Finnigan  1988)  situated  near 
Estevan,  Saskatchewan,  approximately  60  miles  northwest  of  the  survey 
area.  A  possible  relationship  exists  between  Mortlach  aggregate  sites 
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and  sherds  recovered  from  test  excavations  at  site  32RV429  (Floodman  et 
al .  1986:583).  This  site  is  located  approximately  three  miles  southi  of 
the  current  project  area  A  component  of  the  Cherry  Point  site, 
located  along  Oak  Lake,  has  also  been  assigned  to  the  Mortlach 
aggregate  (Syms  1977)  and  is  the  easternmost  manifestation  of  this 
culture  recognized  to  date.  Oak  Lake  is  located  between  the  Souris  and 
Assiniboine  River  basins  approximately  70  miles  northeast  of  the 
current  survey  area.  Syms  (1977)  draws  possible  parallels  between 
check-stamped  and  dentate  decorated  ceramics  from  Mortlach  sites  and 
proto-historic  Hidatsa  and  Crow  ceramics.  Joyes  (1973) ,  on  the  other 
hand,  feels  Mortlach  wares  were  possibly  made  by  the  Atsina. 

Several  small,  triangular,  side-notched  and  unnotched  projectile 
points  have  been  found  at  several  locations  along  the  Souris  River 
Basin.  Good  and  Fox  (1978)  reported  seven  separate  sites  vsbich  con¬ 
tained  small  points  in  these  categories.  All  these  locations  arc 
within  10  miles  of  the  present  survey  area.  Floodman  (et  al .  1985  and 
Friedman  1986)  reported  two  additional  sites  viiich  contained  Late 
Prehistoric  period  projectile  points  immediately  south  of  the  survey 
area.  The  Nash  survey,  viiich  was  conducted  approximately  50  miles 
northeast  of  the  study  area,  produced  twelve  sites  with  small 
triangular  points.  Six  sites  recorded  during  t±ie  Piafferty  Dam  survey 
also  yielded  small  Triangular  points  (Finnigan  1986) .  This  project  was 
conducted  south  of  Estevan,  Saskatchewan,  within  approximately  50  miles 
of  the  survey  area- 


Proto-Historic  and  Early  Historic  Periods 
(A.D.  1675-1862) 


Plains  Village  Pattern 

Interaction  between  areas  wtiich  had  Terminal  Middle  Missouri  and 
Extended  Coalescent  variant  material  cultures  in  the  Cannonball  region 
and  to  the  south  "led  to  the  crystallization  of  the  Coalescent  tradi¬ 
tion  and  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Middle  Missouri  tradition  as  a 
recognizable  entity"  (Lehmer  1971:127).  It  is  at  this  point  in  time 
(ca.  1675)  that  all  sedentary  horticultural  groups  in  the  Middle  Mis¬ 
souri  subarea  are  classified  together  in  the  Post-Contact  variant  of 
the  Coalescent  (P-CC)  tradition  (Lehmer  1971)  .  The  Heart  River  phase 
of  this  variant  is  identified  as  the  beginning  of  the  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa  tribes  (Lehmer  1971).  Contrary  to  this.  Abler  and  Weston 
(1981)  contend  from  Investigations  conducted  at  the  Knife  River  Indian 
Villages  that  the  Heart  River  phase  is  prehistoric  and  pre-contact  in 
age.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  by  about  A.D.  1710  European  trade 
goods  \vere  beginning  to  replace  native  made  tools,  weapons,  and 
articles  of  apparel  (Lovick  and  Ahler  1982) . 

The  Disorganized  Coalescent  variant  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
start  of  the  Historic  period  (A.D.  1780-1862).  Lovick  and  Ahler  (1982) 
believe  this  variant  should  be  dated  from  at  least  A.D.  1750.  Ceramics 
from  the  Knife  River  phase  of  this  variant  are  described  as  degenerate, 
a  jndition  caused  by  the  death  of  the  pottery  makers  by  exposure  to 
epidemic  diseases  (Lovick  and  Ahler  1982).  The  great  smallpox  epidemic 
of  1837  caused  the  surviving  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  Indians  to  abandon 
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tl-ieir  villages  at  Fort  Clark  and  eventually  establish  anotber  settle¬ 
ment  known  as  Like-A-Fishhook  village,  near  present-day  Garrison,  North 
Dakota  (Smith  1972) .  The  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  were  joined  by  the  Arikara 
in  1862  (Smith  1972) . 

Manifestations  of  the  P-CC  have  been  recognized  outside  the 
Missouri  River  Valley.  The  Biesterfeldt  site  dates  to  the  mid-l700s 
and  may  represent  an  early  earthlodge  village  which  was  occupied  by 
members  of  the  Cheyenne  tribe  (Wood  1971) ,  The  Biesterfeldt  site  is 
located  on  the  Sheyenne  River  east  of  LislDon,  N.D.  approximately  275 
miles  southeast  of  the  project  area.  While  the  rim  sherds  from  this 
site  bear  little  or  no  similarity  to  rim  sherds  collected  from  sites  of 
the  current  survey,  a  linear  check-stamped  body  sherd  collected  from 
site  32RV206  is  nearly  identical  to  sherds  found  at  the  Biesterfeldt 
site.  This  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  ceramic  analysis  section 
of  this  report. 

One  metal  projectile  point  was  observed  in  the  private  collection 
of  Dennis  Emmel  and  photographed  for  this  report  (Appendix  B) .  Emmel 
found  this  point  on  the  upland  terraces  immediately  west  of  the  project 
area  (Einmel  1988) .  S^mis  (1980)  also  reports  the  presence  of  metal 
projectile  points  from  two  private  collections  from  the  Melita, 

Manitoba  area  of  the  Souris  River  Basin. 


Equestrian  Nomadic  Tradition 

This  tradition,  as  discussed  by  Gregg  and  Davidson  (1985:153-155), 
represents  a  brief  interval  of  time  (ca.  A.D.  1725-1870)  when  the 
widely  availability  of  horses  significantly  altered  lifeways  of  Plains 
Indians.  The  horse  was  a  greatly  iiiproved  energy  source  which  increased 
the  capacity  both  to  acquire  food  and  to  transport  it  (Beardsley  et  al. 
1956:148).  Tl.e  Equestrian  Nomadic  tradition  was  a  successful  lifeway 
throughout  most  of  the  Plains  and  in  some  portions  of  the  prairies  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  areas  (Gregg  and  Davidson  1985:153). 

Thie  key  elements  in  identifying  this  tradition  in  an  archeological 
context  is  presence  of  horses  in  association  with  Euro-American  trade 
goods.  The  tipi  was  universally  used  in  this  cultural  pattern,  and 
stone  circles  are  one  manifestation  of  this  in  the  archaeological 
record.  However,  use  of  tipis  and  stone  circles  can  be  traced  back  at 
least  3000  years,  and  therefore  stone  circles  alone  are  of  little 
diagnostic  value  in  identifying  this  tradition  archeological ly  (Metcalf 
and  Schweigert  1987:35). 


Historic  Native  American  Groups 

Syms  (1980)  describes  the  ceramic  period  of  southwest  Manitcba  in 
terms  of  a  Co-Influence  Sphere  (CIS) .  This  scheme  emphasizes  the 
irrportance  of  a  constant  consideration  of  more  than  one  ethnic  group  at 
any  season  or  year  in  a  region  and  the  need  to  consider  developments 
taking  place  outside  of  the  region  (Syms  1980:5) .  According  to  the  CIS 
model,  each  ethnic  group  utilized  three  area  types  while  participating 
in  the  activities  of  subsistence,  txade,  and  warfare.  The  core  or  home 
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area  is  located  in  the  environment  in  which  most  resource  utilization 
and/or  time  was  spent  (Syms  1980:53)  .  Secondary  arenas  are-  those 
defintd  as  art\as  in  which  particular  groups  explcjiter]  for  specific 
resources  (Sym.s  1980:6).  Tertiary  areas  represent  narginal  areas  thiat 
were  utilized  briefly  and  inttnmittently  (Syms  1980:6).  The  CIS  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  of  interaction  between  ethnic  groups  (Syms 
1980:6).  This  interaction  might  t^e  positive  forms  (trade),  negative 
forms  (warfare) ,  or  simply  temporary  co-habitation  among  groups  at  any 
level  of  social  organization. 

Syms  (1980:38)  contends  that,  "In  the  southwestern  Manitoba  re¬ 
gion,  during  the  18th  century  there  was  a  complex  pattern  of  several 
groups  utilizing  the  same  area  according  to  nore  than  one  seasonal 
pattern".  Syms  (1980)  delineates  these  groups  mainly  through  ethnogra¬ 
phic  evidence. 

Some  groups  were  directly  reported  to  be  occupants  of  southwest 
Manitoba  and  others  were  merely  inferred  to  have  used  the  region.  The 
current  project  area  and  thie  southwest  Manitoba  region  are  separated 
geographically,  but  there  are  eco-zones  common  to  each:  a  grassland 
vegetative  zone  and  the  Souris  River  Valley.  However,  the  northern 
portion  of  the  southwest  Manitoba  region  contains  an  aspen  parkland 
vegetative  zone  not  found  in  the  current  survey  area. 

Review  of  available  literature  yielded  little  direct  evidence  of 
named  historic  tribal  affiliations  occupying  the  project  area.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  possible  to  generate  a  list  of  Native  American  groups  which 
potentially  utilized  this  area  by  combining  information  collected  for 
the  southwestern  Manitoba  region  (Syms  1980)  with  archaeological 
evidence  recovered  during  the  course  of  the  survey.  Each  of  these 
groups  are  briefly  discussed  below. 

The  Assiniboine  heavily  traded  at  fur  posts  along  the  Assiniboine 
and  Souris  Rivers  in  southern  Manitoba  as  early  as  A.D.  1780  (Floodrran 
and  Friedman  1986) .  In  southwestern  Manitoba  the  Assiniboine  utilized 
the  aspjen  park  lands  as  a  core  area  most  of  the  year,  but  traveled  out 
onto  the  Plains  in  sumnter  iri  pursuit  of  migrating  bison  herds  (Syms 
1980) .  It  is  likely  that  Assiniboine  excursions  into  the  current 
survey  area  took  place  in  late  spring/early  sunirrer  and  again  in  late 
summer/early  autumn  as  they  followed  the  bison  back  into  the  aspen 
parklands. 

The  Sioux  are  documented  to  have  hunted  bison  in  the  grasslands  of 
southwestern  Manitoba  in  the  late  autumn  (Syms  1980)  .  It  is  probable 
that  they  used  the  current  survey  area  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Sioux 
are  credited  with  attacks  on  fur  trading  pests  in  the  Souris  River 
Pasin  of  southern  Manitoba  (Davidson  1918;  Tyrell  1916;  McMorran  1935). 
It  is  possible  they  traversed  the  current  study  area  during  such 
hostilities.  The  Sioux  may  have  also  traveled  through  the  project  area 
annually  enroute  to  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  villages  for  trading  pur¬ 
poses  . 

The  core  area  for  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  in  the  early  historic 
period  was  along  the  Missouri  River  in  central  North  Dakota,  where  they 
resided  in  permanent  earthlodge  villages.  However,  these  semi-seden- 
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tary  agr icultural ist-s  also  [lart  icifiattci  ir.  [>-ricdic  bison  hunts  in 
southern  Manitoba  during  autuimn  (Syr^s  198C:40,  53).  The  Mandcin  uere 
trading  at  Pine  Fort  on  thie  Assinitoine  Rivt^r  in  1785  (Stewart.  1930:8). 
Itiis  sane  tribe,  who  in  the  past  were  friendly  to  wtit.es,  attac)<ed 
Brandon  House,  located  near  thie  nicuth  of  the  Souris  River,  in  1794  and 
were  a  threat  to  this  area  until  the  fort  was  abandoned  in  1832 
(Stewart  1930:14,  30) . 

The  Extended  Middle  Missouri  variant-1  i]<e  cerarrics  collected  from 
the  current  study  area  niay  represent  ancestral  manifestations  of  thie 
Mandan  or  Hidatsa.  Syms  (1980)  draws  {xissible  links  betv;een  thie  Crow- 
Hidatsa  tribes  and  the  Mortlach  aggregate  based  upon  ceramic  attributes 
from  pottery  of  both  cultural  manifestations.  The  Crow  and  Hidatsa 
were  once  a  single  ethnic  group.  Similarities  have  also  been  noted 
between  some  ceramics  collected  from  this  project  area  and  pottery 
assigned  to  the  Stutsman  focus,  believed  by  some  scholars  to  be  Hidatsa 
in  origin  (Wheeler  1963)  . 

The  Plains  Ojibwa  (Saulteaux,  Chippewa,  or  Bungi)  occupied  the 
Assiniboine,  Souris,  Red,  and  Upper  Missouri  River  valleys  by  the  1790s 
(Howard  1966:13-16).  The  core  area  for  these  groups  was  the  aspen 
parklands  to  the  north,  but  they  utilized  the  prairie  grasslands  in 
summer  to  pursue  bison  and  also  war  with  the  Sioux  and  Mandan  (Syms 
1977:40,  51) .  These  endeavors  may  have  brought  the  Plains  Ojibwa  into 
and  through  the  current  project  area. 

The  Atsina,  a  branch  of  the  Algonquin-speaking  Arapahc,  were 
reported  by  Alexander  Mackenzie  to  range  from  the  north  bend  of  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  south  bend  of  the  Assiniboine  River  (Vickers 
1946:6).  This  distribution  ir.cludes  this  project  area.  Joyes  (1973) 
feels  that  Mortlach  ware  was  made  by  the  Gros  Ventre,  v4io  were  also 
referred  to  as  the  Atsina  (White  1913).  Ceramics  with  attributes 
similar  to  Mortlach  ware  were  collected  during  the  present  cultural 
inventory. 

Several  cord-marked  and  fabric-impressed  body  sherds  were 
recovered  during  the  present  project  which  may  represent  Vfoodland 
manifestations.  EXje  to  a  paucity  of  culturally  diagnostic  artifacts 
and  the  disturbed  nature  of  the  sites  from  which  these  body  sherds  were 
collected,  a  more  precise  determination  of  the  cultural  affiliation  of 
these  sites  is  not  possible  at  present.  The  Selkirk  horizon  is  charac¬ 
ter  izeni  by  fabric-impressed  and  net-impressed  pottery  and  may  be  ances¬ 
tral  to  the  Cree  (Syms  1980)  .  Blackduck  ceramics  are  also 
characterized  as  having  both  cord-marked  and  fabric-impressed  bodies 
(Anfinson  1979:28).  Blackduck  ware  was  the  product  of  Algonquin¬ 
speaking  groups  (Anfinson  1979:24). 

The  Cheyenne,  Omaha,  and  Ponca  are  three  ethnic  groups  whose  core' 
areas  were  located  on  the  grasslands  south  of  the  current  project  area 
(Syms  1980:40).  It  is  possible  that  one  or  more  of  thiese  groups 
utilized  the  Souris  River  Basin  as  a  tertiary  area  for  the  pursuit  of 
bison. 
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Brief  Hisfory  cf  tj-.e  Project,  Ait-o* 


(*Editor's  note:  This  histoiy  cf  thie  Scxiris  Riv'er  re>qion  was.  exttcrtec; 
from  Schvveigert  1979,  "Histcric'al  Cultural  Rescuirce  tiurvey  cf  the  I'pr.er 
Souris  River,  North  Dakota".) 

In  1731  Pierre  Gaultier  cle  Varennes,  Sieur  de  I^a  Vert'ndrye,  tecjan 
a  cjuest  for  an  overland  route  ficfii  the  Great  I^akes  to  the  Pacific 
Cce£ir..  Verendrye  had  been  granted  {Jernission  by  King  louis  X\'  of 
France,  then  ruler  of  Canada,  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  exploration  at 
his  cwn  exix?nse.  Verendrye  was  granted  absolute  nonofoly  of  any  fur 
trade  developed  as  a  result  of  his  explorations,  and  it  was  this 
incentive  that  led  Montreal  merchants  to  finance  his  journeys.  The 
explorer  established  a  string  of  forts  and  fur  trading  posts  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Lake  cf  the  Woods,  Lake  W’irnifieg,  and  cm  the  Red  and 
AssiniboLne  Rivers. 

In  1738  Verendrye  established  Fort  laReine  at  a  point  where  an 
established  Indian  trade  trail  crossed  the  Assiniboine  River.  This 
trail  had  apparently  developed  as  a  route  by  vAiich  the  sedentary  tribes 
of  the  Missouri  River,  i.e.,  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  and  Arikara,  as  well 
as  the  Assiniboine  journeyed  northward  to  trade  corn,  other  victuals, 
and  furs  for  European  manufactured  goods.  The  English  Hudson  Bay 
Company  had  begun  trading  operations  near  York  factory  about  1672,  but 
the  Missouri  River  peoples  initially  obtained  their  trade  goods 
indirectly  thirough  Cre^  ir  other  Indian  groups  (Burpee  1927:312-313; 
Flandreu  1925).  Verendrye 's  interest  in  the  sedentary  tribes  was 
heightened  by  reports  of  Assiniboine  Indians  that  the  Mandans  v.ere  a 
liqht-skinned  people  wtio  Icnew  of  a  route  to  the  Western  Sea. 

In  October,  1738,  Verendrye  departed  Fort  LaReine  in  company  with 
two  of  his  sons  and  twenty  other  men  and  txavelled  to  a  fortified 
earthlcdge  village  on  the  Missouri  River.  The  Verendrye  party  stayed 
with  thiis  group  for  several  weeks  and  returned  to  Fort  LaReine  in 
January  of  1739.  The  route  followed  by  the  f^arty  has  remained  a  matter 
of  conjecture  and  argument  among  scholars  because  of  the  vague'  and 
sparing  descriptions  recorded  by  the  o'-micr^’'  r-  '• 'bitten  to 

his  superior  sone  years  after  the  journey.  The  party  almost  surely 
entered  the  area  of  v/hat  is  now  North,  Dakota  at  a  point  to  the  north 
and  wti^  of  the  Turtle  Mountains,  may  have  reached  a  point  near  the 
lottoni  of  the  Souris  Loop,  and  then  may  have  continued  overland  to  the 
Missouri  River  near  Bismarck.  Other  interpretations  place  the  villages 
of  Verendrye 's  visit  to  the  west  of  Minot,  and  indicate  that  the  tribe 
visited  was  the  Hidatsa  rather  than  the  Mandan  (Burpee  1927:312;  Libby 
1916;  Reid  1965;  and  Robinson  1966:28-32). 

Verendrye 's  disappointment  that  the  people  he  visited  were  not 
white-skinned  was  only  surpassed  by  thie  discovery  that  the  great  river 
on  whiich  they  lived  flowed  south  and  east,  rather  thian  west  toward  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  1742  to  1743  two  of  Verendrye's  sons  again  travelled 
to  the  Missouri  River  villages  and  ventured  far  to  the  west  and  south 
but  did  not  find  Indians  who  could  tell  them  of  the  Western  Sea.  The 
failure  of  the  expeditions  to  find  the  desired  route  did  not  detract 
front  the  importance  of  the  explorations  for  the  French  fur  trade 
effort,  however,  and  from  1738  to  about  1780  the  French-Canadians 
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rronofx^l ized  the  trade  of  the  Assir.itioine-Scuris-MissoLiri  area. 

Fr  ench  trading  activiries  in  this  area  were  conduct  tel  under  qiies- 
tiC'nahle  legality.  Fnqlar',d  clained  all  lands  that  drainf^d  ir.tci  Hudson 
Bay  including  the  basins  of  the  Red/  Assiniboine,  and  Scxiris  rivers. 

In  lf7C  the  Fnglish  crown  granted  to  a  group  of  adventurers  and 
rrerchants,  known  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  absolute  rights  of  trade 
and  goverrment  over  the  entire  Hudson  Bay  drainage.  At  the  close  of 
the  Seven  Year's  War  in  1763,  France  ceded  her  Canadian  possessions  to 
England  and  her  Louisiana  territories  to  Spain.  The  Missouri  Fiver 
drainage  remained  the  prope^rty  of  Spain  until  ceded  back  to  France  in 
1800.  EYance  sold  the  Missouri  River  drainage  to  the  United  States  in 
1804  as  part  of  the  Louisianna  Purchase.  The  middle  Souris  area  became 
the  property  of  the  United  States  by  treaties  v;ith  Great  Britain  in 
1818  and  1834. 

The  expi.ilsion  of  the  French  governme-nt  of  Canada  in  1763  removed 
the  monopolistic  licensing  practices  of  the  French  fur  txade,  and  left 
the  traders  virtually  limited  only  by  their  own  fortitude  ar.d  financial 
resources.  A  period  of  fierce  and  violent  competition  follov/ed,  during 
wh.ich  the  rival  partnerships  extended  the  area  of  the  Montr'eal  trade 
from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Upper  Saskatchewan  River  and  farther.  The 
violence  and  ruinous  price  wars  of  the  competition  led  in  1783  to  an 
an^lgamation  of  interests  known  as  the  North  Wfest  Company,  which  in¬ 
clude  French  Canadians,  Scotsmen,  and  a  few  occasional  Yankee.  Tl^e 
North  West  Company  was  generally  the  vancjuard  of  thie  fur  trade  and  the 
chief  opponent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  from  its  formation  unitil  it 
merged  with  the  latter  conpany  in  1821. 

The  North  kfest  Company  did  not  monopolize  the  Montreal -based 
trade,  however,  and  many  independent  traders  continued  to  offer 
competition  to  the  tv/o  major  companies.  In  1785  the  North  West  Company 
itself  was  challenged  by  a  group  of  dissatisfied  traders  known  as  the 
New  North  West  Company,  or  nx^re  generally  the  XY  Comi:'any.  Led  by 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  a  former  employee  of  the  North  West  Company,  the 
XY  Company  waged  bloody  competition  wiUi  been  of  the  larger  ar.d  older 
corrpanies  until  absorbed  by  the  North  West  Corr[)any  in  1804  (Phillips 
1961:11:110-114).  All  three  of  the  major  British  companies,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  traders  as  well,  penetrated  the  Assiniboine-SC'uris-Missouri 
trade  area  from  trading  posts  on  the  Assiniboine  and  lower  Scuris  River 
in  vhat  is  new  Mariitoba. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  Montreal  traders  began  to  visit  the 
Souris  valley  in  North  Dakota  on  a  regular  basis,  but  there  is  some 
evidence  that  traders  had  traversed  the  region  ar',d  were  among  the 
Mandans  on  the  Missouri  by  the  early  1770s  (Gates  1933:39,  51).  By 
1780  the  Canadian  traders  had  established  posts  on  thie  Assiniboine 
Fiver  and  had  app^arently  extensively  explored  the  region  between  their 
forts  and  the  Missouri  Fiver  villages  (Davidson  1918:46;  Masson 
1890:11,  "Equisse":17-18) .  The  first  regular  terminus  of  the 
Assiniloine-Missouri  trade  appears  to  have  been  Fort  Fpinette.  of  Pine 
Fort,  a  North  l'Je?st  Conipiariy  post  on  the  Assiniboine  River  some  fifteen 
miles  dowTiStream  form  the  mouth  of  the  Souris.  Built  in  1785,  Pine 
Fort  r.ot  only  enjoyed  half  the  fur  trade  of  the  Assiniboine  Fiver  and 
all  the  fur  trade  of  the  Missouri  trib<es,  but  was  also  nerket  for  corn 
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arx3  other  horticulture!]  prcxluce-  of  tt.e  Missouri  Fivo!  .  Th-* 

was  of  special  value  to  the  fradt-rs  hx'cause  (f  <  he  ch!;.ttir  r-  Mud 
difficulties  of  trarsfxartir.g  grain  in  canrjes  fr<  ni  NVu.ttful.  P/  l>', 
the  Nlandans  were  therrse  1  vt'S  tuavel  1  ing  to  Pine  Fc;rt  *t  trade  (h*cu,,;' 
1930:8;  Wagner  1955:Map  II). 

The  nonofxrily  of  Pine  Fort  was  broker’,  in  the  fall  of  1793  wh.er.  a;, 
indefx?ndent  trader  established  a  post  at.  the  nouth  of  the  Sour  is  :n 
order  to  intercept  the  Indians  headed  for  Pine  Fort.  In  short  erder 
the  North  I'Jest  Co.qij.iany  established  Assiniboine  House  or  McDonnell's 
House  adjacent  to  the  independent  t.rader,  and  in  1794  Pine  Fort  was 
abandoned.  Other  competition  soon  established  itself  at  the  ncuth  of 
the  Souris,  so  that  during  the  season  of  1794-1795  there  were  no  less 
than  five  trading  jxjsts  there.  The  Assinibedne  River  as  a  vhole  had 
upward  of  twenty  jxjsts  in  1795.  In  1804  the  North  West  Ccrnj:'any  built 
Fort  laSouris  on  the  Souris  River  some  miles  upstrear!  from  the  mouth, 
to  replace  Assiniboine  House.  Fort  laSouris  was  operated  imt: 1  1807, 
when  Pine  Fort  was  re-established.  The  closest  Northi  We'St  Company 
trading  jx)st  to  the  North  Dakota  section  of  the  Souris  was  Ash  House, 
or  Fort  de  la  Frenier,  built  in  1795  on  the  Souris  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Plumb  River  near  the  present  Hartney,  Manitoba.  Ash  House  was 
operated  for  only  a  year  or  two  before  bedng  abandoned  because  of  the 
threat  of  attack  by  the  Sioux  (Tyrell  1916:213;  Coues  1897:1:305-306; 
Davidson  1918:47;  Masson  1889:1:272;  Stewart  1930:9,  11,  14,  22-23). 

The  Hudson '  s  Bay  Company  w-as  not  to  be  done  out  of  a  share  of  the 
Assiniboine-Souris  trade.  As  early  as  1780  traders  from  York  Factorv', 
the  Compar.y's  depot  on  Hudson  Bay,  may  liave  explored  the  Souris  and 
Assiniboine  rivers  and  may  have  crossed  the  prairies  to  the  Missouri 
River  (Burpee  1935:356;  Davidson  1918:46).  In  February,  1794,  the 
Company  actively  entered  the  Souris-Missouri  turade  by  establishing 
Brandon  House  near  the  nouth  of  the  Souris.  From  Brandon  Hcxise  the 
Comjxiny  conducted  its  trade  to  the  south  by  means  of  "frejemen",  vhr) 
took  trade  goods  on  credit  and  paid  with  j5el tries  on  tbieir  returr)  to 
the  post.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Comjaany  also  had  a  wintering  jx^st,  krmw;  as 
Lena's  House,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Turtle  Mountains,  in  competiticn 
with  an  >rY  Comj:)any  post  in  1801-1802  (McMorran  1935:56;  Reid  .■!965:  145). 

The  English  and  Canadian  fur  ccmrwiies  apparently  never  estaL- 
lished  major  trading  posts  on  the  middle  Soirris  Fiver  in  what  is  new 
North  Dakota,  even  though  such  establishments  might  have  facilitated 
trade  wdth  the  Missouri  River  tribes.  The  foremost  reasons  for  the 
absence  of  jx?sts  on  the  middle  Souris  were  probably  the  difficulty  of 
navigation  of  the  stream,  hostile  Indian  inhabdt.ants,  and  a  relatively 
unprofitable  trade  situation  v/ith  the  Missouri  trihes.  The  Souris  loop 
area  could  be  reached  from  the  Assiniboine  Fiver  posts  in  a  shorter 
tine  by  travelling  overland  than  by  canoe  on  the  shallow  and  winding 
river.  Once  at  tfie  bottom  of  the  Souris  Icop,  the  traders  would  neces¬ 
sarily  again  revert  to  pack  animals  because  there  was  no  water  route 
between  the  Souris  and  Missouri  rivers. 

Tlie  middle  Souris  region  was  occupie-d  by  tlie  Assinitoine  and 
Dakota  or  Sioux  tribes,  who  were  as  often  as  not  hostile  to  the  trad¬ 
er::.  As  early  as  1780  a  series  of  forts  on  the  Assinitoine  River  v/ere 
attacked  after  a  trader  administered  a  lettial  dose  of  oj'ium  tC'  ar, 
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Assinitoine.  The  uprising  thireaterecl  to  push  all  traders  frc^ii  thie 
region  before  a  smallficx  epidenic  diverted  the'  Indians  atteentions 
(Davidson  1916:46).  In  1801  Alexander  Henry  of  the  North  \\est  Cofrifjany 
expressed  fears  of  encountering  Assiniboine-  Indians  tetwc“en  the  Mandan 
villages  and  Fort  Assiniboine,  "as  they  have  t;ever  been  kriown  to  give 
quarter  to  white  people  in  the  country"  (Burpee  1935:11:385). 

The  Dakota  were  seasonal  worries  to  the  traders,  because  these 
Indians  retired  to  villages  to  the  south  during  thie  winters.  During 

1793  David  Monin,  North  West  Company  clerk  in  charge  of  Pine  Fort,  was 
killed  by  the  Sioux  while  he  was  retitrning  from  the  Mandan  villages. 

Ash  House  was  abandoned  because  of  the  threat  of  Sioux  attack,  as 
probably  was  Lena's  House  in  the  Turtle  Mountains  (Davidson  1918:47; 
Tyrell  1916:213;  McMorran  1935:59).  As  late  as  1857  the  Dakota  were 
harassing  Hudson's  Bay  Company  traders  and  Red  River  Metis  hunters  on 
the  lower  Souris  (Hind  1971:143-144).  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
apparently  also  net  hostility  from  the  Mandans,  who  were  generally 
peaceful  and  friendly  toward  Whites.  Brandon  House  was  attacked  in 

1794  by  the  Mandans,  who  were  a  threat  to  the  post  until  it  was  aban¬ 
doned  in  1832  (Stewart  1930:14,  30).  Raids  by  Mandan  war  parties  may 
have  been  instigated  by  the  rival  North  West  Company  and  later  by  the 
American  Fur  Company. 

The  profitability  of  the  Missouri  villages'  trade  probably  tapered 
off  rapidly  after  the  establishment  of  competition  there.  As  noted 
previously,  the  North  West  Company  maintained  a  virtual  monopoly  on 
this  trade  from  1783  to  1793,  but  by  1805-1806  the  North  West  Company 
had  decided  to  abort  its  attempt  to  organize  the  Missouri  trade.  In 
1805  trader  Charles  Mackenzie  v^rote  "It  is  incredible  the  great  quanti¬ 
ty  of  rrerchandise  which  the  Missouri  Indians  have  accumulated"  (Masson 
1889:1:334,  11:87).  The  British  companies  may  have  continued  the 
Missouri  trade  by  means  of  the  freemen  system,  but  definitely  they 
shifted  their  main  efforts  to  more  lucrative  fur  areas  to  the  north  and 
west. 


After  the  merger  of  the  North  West  Company's  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Corrpany  in  1821,  the  competition  for  Souris  River  furs  came  from  fur 
companies  of  the  United  States,  principally  the  American  Fiir  Company. 

In  1822  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  abaixloned  its  remaining  fur  posts 
south  of  the  Forty-ninth  Parallel,  but  some  employees  of  the  British 
Comipany  chose  to  remain  in  that  territory,  accepted  citizenship  in  the 
United  States,  and  formed  the  Columbia  Fur  Company.  The  new  company, 
with  headquarters  at  Lake  Traverse  in  southwestern  Minnesota  and  out¬ 
fitting  through  St.  Louis,  quickly  gained  control  of  the  fur  trade  from 
I^ake  Superior  to  the  Missouri  River  (Keating  1959:325;  Chittendon 
1936:325).  Although  no  trading  posts  are  )<nown  to  have  been 
established  by  the  Columbia  Company  in  the  Souris  area,  it  is  possible 
that  temporary  wintering  posts  were  operated  there.  The  Columbia  Fur 
Conpany  was  absorbed  by  the  Anerican  Fur  Comi«ny  in  1827. 

The  American  Fur  Company  pursued  a  passive  policy  along  the  Inter¬ 
national  Boundary  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  fact  accepted  an  annual 
payment  from  tfie  Hudson's  Bay  Ccmp>any  to  stay  clear  of  the  border 
region  (Robinson  1966:73).  In  1842  the  American  Fur  Comfeny  was  sup¬ 
planted  by  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.  and  Cornfany  and  the  agrec'ment  with  the 
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Hudson's  Bay  Ccmpany  was  not  renewed.  In  the  fall  of  1844,  Norna:i  W. 
Kittson  established  an  Aine^rican  pest  at  Pembina  on  the  Fed  River,  which 
he  moved  to  St.  Joseph,  near  present  day  Walialla,  North  Dakota,  in 
1853.  Kittson  established  a  line  of  f)C'Sts  along  the  border,  including 
one  post  on  the  Souris  River.  Although  there  is  very  little  informa¬ 
tion  available  on  the  identity  or  location  of  the  Souris  post,  it  n-ay 
have  been  the  wintering  establishment  of  Peter  Garrioch.  Garricch 
occupied  a  post  on  the  Souris  bt*twc«n  1843  and  1846,  and  has  left  a 
journal  account  of  some  aspects  of  his  situation  (Garrioch  MS  1846 
(?):unpag.;  Robinson  1966:77).  One  authority  places  Garrioch 's  post 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Melita,  Manitoba,  but  to  the  south  of  the 
border  (McMt^rran  1935:60). 

Kittson's  prirrary  trade  was  with  the  Red  River  Metis,  the  mixed 
heritage  products  of  the  fur  trade.  The  Metis  population  around 
Pembina  had  grown  from  a  few  in  1805  to  over  1,000  in  1850,  and  the 
bulk  of  this  population  subsisted  on  the  products  of  semi-annual  bison 
hunts  into  the  United  States  territory  (Bond  1856:328;  Robinson 
1966:68;  Coues  1897:268-269).  Because  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
monopoly  on  trade,  the  Metis  north  of  the  Ixirder  vjere  forced  to  sell 
their  peltries  to  the  Company  at  the  Company's  prices  and  to  buy  all  of 
their  goods  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  company.  Dissatisfaction  with  these 
policies  led  to  wholesale  smuggling  of  furs  and  goods  across  the 
border,  and  eventually  to  epen  violence  between  the  Metis  and  the 
Company  (Listenfelt  1913)  . 

Unable  to  import  goods  on  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ships,  independent 
traders  from  north  of  the  border  entered  into  contracts  or  agreements 
with  Kittson,  wherehy  Kittson  supplied  trade  and  other  goods  and  the 
traders  supplied  the  furs.  Traders  James  Sinclair  and  Thomas 
McDermott,  w'ith  whom  Peter  Garrioch  was  associated,  entered  into  one 
such  agreenent  in  1845.  Another  Metis  trader  by  the  name  of  f4cLaughlin 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  American  Fur  Company  at  Fort  Union,  on 
the  Missouri,  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Indians  to  the  north  of  the 
Souris  River  (Robinson  1966:76;  Listenfelt  1913:283,  300).  Other  Metis 
who  are  reported  to  have  wintered  on  the  Souris  were  Joe  Desjarlais, 
who  may  have  traded  or  trapped  near  Minot  aioout  1856,  and  William 
Moorhead,  who  may  have  spent  the  winter  of  1862-1863  near  the  present 
site  of  Towner.  Metis  and  others  continued  to  hunt  cind  trap  in  the 
Souris  valley  until  the  time  of  Euro-American  settlement  in  the  1880s 
(Toftsrud  1936:11;  Wemeth  1962:310-311;  McMorran  1935:56,  61;  U.S. 
Census  1885;  Lounsberry  1898:132). 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  met  the  opposition  of  the  Americans  in  a 
number  of  ways,  including  the  establishment  of  posts  opposite  the 
American  posts.  The  Company  had  abandoned  Brandon  House  in  1824  be¬ 
cause  of  a  dearth  of  furs  in  the  region,  but  in  1828  this  fort  was  re¬ 
established  to  counter  American  competition  from  the  Missouri  River- 
post.  In  1825  or  1826  the  Columbia  Comipany  had  built  a  post  on  the 
Missouri  at  the  mouth  of  the  White  Earth  River,  northwest  of  the  pre¬ 
tent  New  Town,  North  Da]<ota,  but  the  real  competition  for  the  trade 
with  tlie  Assiniloines  of  the  Souris  River  area  developed  with  the 
establishmient  of  Fort  Union  in  1828  and  Fort  Clark  in  1831.  By  1832 
Fort  Union  had  captured  most  of  the  Assiniloine  Indian  trade,  and  in 
tfiat  year  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comp^any  established  Fort  Ellice  on  the 
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Assinitoine  River  ir  an  attempt,  to  regain  the  Company's  former 
influence.  Biandon  House'  was  operated  on  a  full-t  ine  basis  from  1826- 
1830,  and  was  thiereafter  a  wintering  fost  until  finally  abandoned  in 
1832  (Robinson  1966:86-90;  Stewart  1930:21,  51). 

Ihe  Hudson's  Bay  Company  also  learned  something  from  Kittson's 
employnent  of  the  independent  Metis  txaders.  In  1824  the  Coimpany 
appointed  Metis  Culbert  Greunt  "Warden  of  the  Prairies,"  and  gave  him 
specific  instructions  to  trade  furs  and  generally  harass  the  Ai.ericans 
in  the  area  from  the  Turtle  Mountains  westward  to  the  Qu' Appel le  River. 
In  1824  he  established  a  post  kncwn  as  Grant's  House  on  the  lower 
Souris  just  west  of  vhat  is  now  Hartney,  Manitoba.  This  post  probably 
remained  in  operation  as  an  independent  Metis  post  until  1855,  and  from, 
1855  to  1861  it  was  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  wintering  post.  During  the 
latter  two  years  the  post  was  under  the  direction  of  Janes  Sinclair, 
the  former  smuggling  piartner  of  Kittson  at  Pembina.  The  Metis  traders 
had  little  resp)ect  for  the  international  boundary,  and  it  is  likely 
that  some  of  the  fur  trapping,  if  not  actual  txading,  for  this  fort 
occurred  in  the  area  of  the  Souris  witliin  the  United  States  (McMorran 
1935:55;  Anonymous  1851:map;  Cram  I882:map) . 

At  the  close  of  the  orgardzed  fur  trade  competition  in  the  1860s, 
the  Souris  River  valley  in  North  Dakota  was  prob^ly  no  longer  occupied 
on  a  permanent  basis  by  any  Indian  group.  Hunting  and  war  parties  of 
the  Assiniboine,  Dakota,  or  Sioux,  and  possibly  the  Mandans,  likely 
penetrated  the  area  on  occasion,  and  the  Red  River  Metis  continued  to 
hunt  the  dwindling  herds  of  bison.  In  the  autumn  of  1860  Charles 
Larpenteur,  a  well-known  txader  on  the  Missouri  River,  took  an  outfit 
of  trade  goods  from  St.  Paul  to  Pembina  and  St.  Joseph,  and  then 
westward  to  Fort  Stewart  in  Montana.  Larpente-ur  travelled  by  this 
route  in  order  to  "avoid  all  Indians,"  but  especially  the  Sioux  and 
Assiniboine.  His  route  probably  crossed  the  Souris  near  present 
Sourisford,  Manitoba,  and  again  near  Minot,  North  Dakota  (Larpenteur 
1962:311-315) . 

In  1862  members  of  several  eastern  bands  of  Dakota  or  Sioux,  vho 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  treaty  perfornances  by  the  United 
States,  rose  up  against  White  settlers  in  Minnesota  in  what  has  become 
)<xown  as  the  Minnesota  Massacre.  Military  actions  against  the  Dakota 
were  conducted  betv/een  1862  and  1865,  and  were  intended  to  both  pacify 
and  punish  the  guilty  Indians.  Thousands  of  Dakota  fled  westward  and 
northward  from  Minnesota  in  fear  of  the  somewhat  indiscrim.inate  repri¬ 
sals  by  the  U.S.  Army.  During  the  1865  campaign.  General  Alfred  E. 
Sully  led  a  force  from  Fort  Rice,  near  present  Bismarck,  to  Devils  Lake 
and  then  to  the  Souris  River.  Sully  skirted  the  bottom  of  the  Souris 
loop,  apparently  found  no  Indians  to  impress  or  kill,  and  returned 
westward  to  the  Missouri  River.  A  large  group  of  destitute  Dakota  were 
camped  on  the  Souris  during  the  winter  of  1867-1868.  These  Indians 
were  enticed  by  promises  of  provisions  to  become  the  first  settlers  of 
the  Devils  lake  Sioux  Reservation  (Sturnezk  1872:map;  Board  of 
Commissioners  1890:583;  W’right  1953:71;  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  1868)  . 

The  Souris  valley  was  visited  by  other  military  and  civilian 
expeditions.  In  1853  Governor  Issac  I.  Stevens  led  an  exploring  and 
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mapping  party  thirough  the  region  in  search  of  a  northern  route  for  a 
transcontinental  railroad.  Steven's  party,  which  included  a  military 
escort  under  command  of  Lt.  (Tuvier  Grover,  reached  the  Souris  Valley  on 
July  24,  1853,  near  the  site  of  present  Velva,  travelled  along  the 
south  side  of  the  valley  to  a  point  west  of  present  Minot,  and  then 
headed  northwe-stward  around  the  headwaters  of  the  White  Earth  River.  A 
detachment  under  a  Lt.  lander  explored  the  Des  Lacs  Valley  in  detail. 

To  the  west  of  the  Souris  valley,  Stevens  encountered  both  a  Metis 
hunting  party  and  a  large  village  of  Assiniboine  (Wemeth  1962:310-311; 
Anonymous  1878:map). 

The  discovery'  of  gold  in  Montana  in  1862  led  to  the  development  of 
overland  wagon  train  traffic  from  Minnesota  Territory  to  the  gold 
fields.  In  the  summer  of  1862  Private  James  L.  Fisk  was  relieved  of 
his  Civil  War  duties  in  Tennessee,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
assigned  to  lead  an  immigrant  train  from  St.  Paul  to  Fort  Benton  on  thie 
Missouri  in  Montana.  The  Fisk  train  generally  followed  the  trail  of 
the  Stevens  survey,  where  they  would  have  some  idea  of  the  terrain  and 
conditions  to  be  encountered.  The  party  reached  the  Souris  Valley  on 
July  26,  1862,  and  continued  around  the  bottom  of  the  Souris  loop  at  a 
distance  to  the  south  where  most  coulees  could  be  avoided.  In  1863 
Fisk  led  another  v;agon  train  over  essentially  the  same  route  through 
the  Souris  region  (Fisk  1862:35-59;  White  1966:23-47) . 

When  leaving  the  Souris  valley  in  1862,  Fisk  found  and  followed 
the  trail  of  another  wagon  train  that  had  departed  from  Minnesota  about 
one  month  before  the  Fisk  train.  This  train  was  led  nominally  by  F. 
Chase  Salter  but  actually  by  Thomas  A.  Holmes,  and  seems  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  the  route  of  Charles  Larpenteur  ir.  1860.  The  train 
crossed  the  Souris,  travelled  60  3/4  miles  before  recrossing  the  river, 
and  then  proceeded  westward  tow’ard  Fort  Union.  The  Holmes  train  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  military  escort  and  the  Metis  guides  who  were 
hired  at  St.  Joseph  deserted  the  train  out  of  fear  of  several  Sioux 
Indians  that  the  train  net  near  the  Souris  valley.  The  train  then  made 
its  way  toward  Fort  Lincoln  and  on  to  Fort  Benton  with  the  aid  of 
Assiniboine  and  Blackfoot  guides  (Fisk  1862:35-59;  White  1966:23-47). 

Although  the  1862  Fisk  and  Holmes  wagon  trains  were  the  only  known 
trains  to  pass  through  the  Souris  valley,  several  others  passed  through 
what  is  now  central  North  Dakota  and  it  seemed  as  tJiough  a  regular 
traffic  would  develop.  In  order  to  protect  the  overland  route,  and  to 
pacify  the  Indians  generally,  several  military  posts  were  established. 
The  forts  established  for  this  purpose  in  North  Dakota  were  Fort  Ransom 
on  the  Sheyenne  River,  Fort  Totten  on  Devils  Lake,  and  Fort  Stevenson 
on  the  Missouri  near  present  Garrison.  By  the  time  these  posts  were 
established  in  the  surmmer  of  1867,  however,  the  last  of  the  known 
Minnesota  wagon  trains  to  go  to  the  gold  fields  was  on  its  way. 
Thereafter  these  military  posts  protected  settlers  and  provided  a 
center  for  communication  and  commerce  for  the  earliest  settlers.  Fort 
Pembina  was  established  in  1870  at  Pembina  in  an  attempt  to  maintain 
order  and  enforce  customs  laws  in  the  boundary  area,  and  at  least  one 
militeury  force  passed  through  thie  lower  loop  area  of  the  Souris  valley 
enroute  from  Fort  Stevenson  to  Fort  Totten  and  Fort  Pembina.  The  early 
military  presence  in  the  Souris  region  ended  with  the  abandonment  of 
Fort  Stevenson  in  1883,  Fort  Totten  in  1890,  and  Fort  Pembina  in  1895 


(Stiirnezk  1872:niap;  Robinson  1966:]82). 

The  location  of  the  boundary  betvvecn  the  British  territories  and 
the  United  States  was  always  a  matter  of  some  concern  for  both 
governments,  but  that  concern  was  heightened  with  thie  development  of 
extensive'  international  t_rade  and  the  westward  rush  of  settlenent  after 
the  Civil  War.  In  1869  the  twc  governments  began  a  joint  effort  to 
survey  and  mark  the  boundary,  and  in  1873  the  portion  of  the  boundary 
in  the  Souris  region  was  surveyed.  The  survey  party  of  the  United 
States  was  led  by  Colonel  W.J.  Twdning,  and  was  escorted  by  two 
companies  of  mounted  infantry  from  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln.  Some  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  this  escort  were  killed  with  Custer  at  the  Little 
Big  Horn  River  in  1876.  The  surveyors  and  escort  party  camped  for  some 
time  near  the  Souris  crossings  of  the  boundary  in  what  is  now  Renville 
County  (May  1913:195-225) . 

The  Euro-American  settlement  of  the  Souris  valley  upstream  from 
Minot  occurred  as  t^vo  rather  distinct  movements  between  1883  and  1910. 
The  initial  settlers  of  the  region  were  typically  stock  raisers  who 
took  advantage  of  the  luxuriant  water  and  grasses  of  the  river  valley 
and  used  the  unfenced  uplands  as  open  range.  This  first  phase  of 
settlement  began  with  the  arrival  of  herds  of  cattle  driven  from  the 
Missouri  River  and  from  Iowa  cind  Minnesota  through  the  Devils  Lake 
region.  A  number  of  ranch  settlers  also  came  into  the  Souris  Valley 
from  the  northeast,  usually  having  passed  from  eastern  Canada  through 
Winnipeg  and  Brandon,  Manitoba.  The  settlement  sites  of  this  first 
movement  were  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  Souris  valley  itself, 
where  the  settlers  had  easy  access  to  fresh  water,  timber  for  fuel  and 
building  purposes,  and  meadows  of  long-stem  grasses.  In  typical 
fashion,  the  ranchers  claimed  an  extensive  strip  of  the  valley  lands, 
possibly  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  their 
herds  and  for  forage  production  purposes  (Renville  County  Old  Settlers 
Association  1976:11,  137;  Stammen  1978). 

The  1885  Census  of  Dakota  Territory  illustrates  the  ethnic  diver¬ 
sity  and  the  economy  of  the  initial  settlers.  A  total  of  31  persons 
lived  in  what  would  become  Renville  County,  of  whom  five  were  natives 
of  Sweden,  three  were  born  in  England,  three  were  from  Scotland,  thuree 
from  Ireland,  three  froni  Canada,  and  fourteen  had  been  born  in  the 
United  States.  Eight  of  the  men  were  engaged  in  stock  raising:  Nels 
Toverson  (Tufveson)  from  Sweden,  Robert  K.  and  John  T.  Gray  from 
England,  George  C.  and  Lewis  Gray  vho  were  born  in  Canada,  Benjamin 
Chew  and  Robert  McKinney  from  Ireland,  and  Otis  Young  was  from  in  the 
United  States.  Associated  with  the  stock  raisers  were  eight  "herders" 
and  one  cook.  Two  of  the  herders,  Clyde  Joslin  and  William  Grirnell, 
later  became  operators  of  their  own  ranches  in  the  Souris  Valley.  Also 
present  in  1885  were  four  farmers:  Bror  Hansen  from  Sweden,  William 
Johnson  from  England,  Alexander  Allen  from  Scotland,  and  his  son  George 
Allen  from  Wisconsin.  One  professional  hunter,  George  Carthright  from 
New  York,  was  present  with  his  family,  and  one  trapper,  William  Craig 
from  Scotland,  was  also  in  residence  (U.S.  Census  1885) . 

Downstream,  in  the  area  that  wauld  become  Ward  County,  257  persons 
lived  clustered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Souris  and  Des  Lacs  rivers.  Of 
this  population  only  54  considered  themselves  farmers,  and  only  1093 
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acres  were  planted  in  1884.  Stock  raising  was  an  important  ir.dnstry  in 
this  part  of  the  Souris  Valley,  with  600  cattle  sold  that  year,  but  tfie 
early  settlement  economy  was  much  nore  diverse  than  in  the  are'-a  farthfir 
north.  The  principal  town  at  that  time  was  Burlington,  which  was 
growing  up  around  the  store  and  coal  mine  of  J.  L.  Colton  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Des  Lacs  River.  Lignite  coal  was  available  in  nany 
locations  in  the  Souris  Valley,  but  at  Burlington  thdck  veins  of  the 
fuel  were  exposed  along  the  valley  walls  of  the  Des  Lacs  River.  Colton 
and  several  others  developed  coal  mines  for  the  local  market  but  also 
for  use  of  and  export  by  the  railroads  that  would  penetrate  the  region. 
Colton  also  established  a  brick  factory  near  Burlington,  which  operated 
sporadically  until  at  least  1927.  By  1885  the  Burlington  area  included 
resident  professional  brickmakers,  brick  masons,  coal  miners,  stock 
raisers,  fanners,  and  merchants  (U.S  Census  1885;  Haughland  1927:25-26; 
Loiuisberry  1896:10-13)  . 

The  settlement  and  early  industrial  development  at  Burlington  was 
in  part  motivated  by  anticipation  that  one  or  more  railroads  would  pass 
through  that  site.  In  1883  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba 
Railway,  which  vould  be  later  known  as  the  Great  Northern,  reached 
Devils  Lake  from  the  east,  connecting  that  point  with  Minneapolis  and 
the  railroad  systems  of  the  eastern  United  States.  Construction  halted 
at  Devils  Lake  for  three  years,  but  land  seekers 

and  frontier  businessmen  began  making  their  way  overland  to  the  Souris 
Valley.  Many  of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  irmigrarits  who  settled  the 
Souris  Valley  upstream  from  Minot  came  by  this  route.  Others  came 
northwestward  from  the  next  closest  rail  center,  Jamestown,  on  the 
NCrthern  Pacific  Railroad.  In  1886  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
Manitoba  was  e^ctended  to  Minot,  and  the  next  year  to  Great  Falls, 
Montana.  The  building  of  this  railroad  was  a  huge  undertaking,  with 
over  8500  men  and  3500  teams  in  one  camp  at  Minot  in  the  spring  of  1887 
(Robinson  1966:142). 

The  Souris  Valley  was  now  easily  accessible  for  prospective  set¬ 
tlers,  and  rrarkets  for  produce  were  available.  The  Souris  and  Des  Lacs 
valleys  slowly  filled  with  settlers,  but  the  settlement  f>atterns 
remained  a  ribbon  along  the  river  valleys.  Northward  from  Burlington, 
several  post  offices  were  established  as  centers  for  the  distribution 
of  goods  and  services,  and  as  corrmunication  centers  to  the  local 
communities.  IVpically,  these  post  offices  were  located  in  the  house 
of  a  prominent  rancher  or  farmer  v^o  would  occasionally  travel  to  the 
regular  postal  facilities  at  Minot  or  Burlington,  and  who  would 
distribute  mail  to  the  other  rural  post  offices  on  his  way. 
Compensations  for  these  rural  postmasters  consisted  only  of  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  stamps  at  that  location,  but  many  postmasters 
also  operated  small  general  stores  in  conjunctions  with  their  post 
offices. 

Many  of  the  distribution  points  for  mail  were  known  as  post 
offices  by  the  surrounding  communities,  but  were  never  officially 
established.  The  Iciown  established  post  offices  of  the  initial 
settlement  period  in  the  upper  Souris  Valley  were  Overholt,  Joslyn, 
McKinney,  and  Stafford.  Overholt  Post  Office  was  established  in  the 
home  of  Ole  Person,  and  named  for  Joe  Overholt,  who  was  a  homesteader 
and  who  later  operated  a  stage  line  through  the  valley.  The  post 
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office  reaained  in  Person's  hone  imtil  1901,  when  it  was  noved  to 
Overholt  townsite.  Joslyn  Pcist  Office  was  first  established  in  1887  in 
the  hone  of  Clyde  Joslyn,  partr.er  in  thie  Moiist'  River  Horse  and  Cattle- 
Conifany.  In  1889  the  pos^t  office  was  moved  to  the-  store  of  He-r.ry 
Ixidke,  vhere  it  remained  until  1905.  McKirjney  Pest  Office  was 
established  about  1886  in  the  home  of  Nels  Swenson,  euid  was  named  for 
Robert  McKinney,  partner  in  the  ranching  firm  of  McKirney  arid  Young. 

The  post  office  was  moved  in  1901  to  the  rural  store  of  Carl  Swenson 
and  Louis  Christian,  and  in  1904  it  was  moved  to  the  new  townsite  of 

offic'^  '.-.cc  dicccnt i ;  ucd  August  15,  1916.  Staff^.d 
Post  Office  was  established  in  1888  in  the  home  of  James  Harkness,  and 
named  for  settler  Jebediah  Stafford.  The  post  office  was  moved  in  1903 
to  the  Hans  Johnson  store  in  Pleasant  townsite  and  was  discontinued  in 
1909.  Farthex  south,  the  townsite  of  Davis  was  established  about  1884 
near  the  Davis  Coal  Mine  east  of  Burlington,  and  Gassman  townsite  was 
established  about  1883  near  the  Gassman  Coal  Mine  just  west  of  Minot 
(Williams  1961:250-252,  333-334;  Anonymous  1910;  Renville  County  Old 
Settlers  Association  1976:14-15,  537-539,  556;  Anonymous  1927:259). 

Some  of  the  post  offices  were  served  by  stage  coach  lines  betv^en 

1885  and  1906.  Joe  Overholt,  mentioned  above,  established  a  stage 
service  that  began  at  Burlington,  meandered  betv/een  the  scattered 
ranches  in  the  Souris  valley,  and  terminated  at  his  ranch  or  the  Joslyn 
Post  Office.  Overholt's  stage  carried  mail  and  merchandise  as  well  as 
passengers,  and  in  1886  it  was  extended  northward  to  the  newly 
established  McKinney  Post  Office  to  the  west  of  present  Mohall.  In 

1886  a  stage  began  running  from  Minot  to  McKinney,  and  continued  to  do 
so  until  1893  when  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste  Marie  (Soo 
Line)  reached  Kenmare.  Tom  Lansley  then  established  a  stage  route 
running  roughly  east  to  west  from  McKinney  Post  Office  to  Joslyn  Post 
Office  and  on  to  Kenmare.  Lansley  also  cams>  into  proprietorship  of  the 
Burlington-McKinney  route,  and  in  early  1900  Lansley  apparently  passed 
ownership  of  the  east-west  stage  line  to  J.A.  Juno.  Stage  lines 
continued  to  connect  the  rural  post  offices  and  villages  in  the  Souris 
Valley  until  1906,  by  \\hich  time  railroads  had  penetrated  the  area  and 
had  captured  most  of  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  (Renville  County 
Old  Settlers  Association  1976:12-13). 


The  first  wave  of  settlement  that  began  in  1883  ended  about  1693 
conformed  roughly  to  what  is  known  as  the  "Great  Dakota  Boom."  Near 
the  end  of  that  era  severe  environmental  conditions  on  the  Great  Plains 
and  economic  unrest  in  the  United  States  contiined  to  slow  the  spread  of 
settlement  in  North  Dakota.  The  flow  of  settlers  into  the  upper  Souris 
valley  did  not  stop  completely  during  the  years  1893-1900  and  the 
valley  settlers  did  not  abandon  their  claims  and  move  elsevhere. 
Climatic  conditions  did  force  at  least  one  rancher,  William  Harluness, 
to  drive  his  stock  to  the  Missouri  River  drainage  v^hen  the  Souris  River 
area  was  devastated  by  drought  in  1900,  and  other  herds  were  reduced 
for  lack  of  feed.  The  durability  of  the  first  settleme,'.ts  was  due 
largely  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Souris  Valley  but  also  to  the 
virtual  self-sufficiency  of  the  farm-ranch  units.  Although  the  typical 
main  occupation  of  a  settlement  uriit  was  in  stock  raising,  most 
settlers  also  raised  some  grain  and  nearly  all  settlers  planted  large 
gardens  (Renville  County  Old  Settlers  Association  1976:64;  Hembre 
1977:41;  Robinson  1966:  133-155:  Har)<ness  1977:personal  corrmunication)  . 
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By  1900  the  worst  of  the  financial  and  cl irrat.ic  crises  seemed  to 
be  ending,  and  by  1901  a  second  tide  of  landseekers  had  descended  or. 
the  upper  Souris  valley.  Eetvreen  1900  and  1905  nearly  every'  quarter - 
section  of  land  in  the  north-central  [jart  of  North  Dakota  was  clained, 
and  the  settleme^nt  units  in  the  Souris  River  area  averaged  not  much 
more  than  160  acres  each.  This  intensive,  small-uriit  settlement  began 
at  a  time  v^.en  most  of  the  fertile  Souris  valley  lands  had  been 
claimed,  and  nost  new  settlers  were  limited  to  upland  areas  without 
frontage  on  the  river.  The  upland  areas  offered  little  fresh  surface 
cox  Ci*  ,irtuall>  no  timber  for  fuel,  shelter,  ^r  ouriv^ing  pjux poses. 
Many  upland  settlers  maintained  smarl  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  but 
the  main  economy  of  these  units  was  in  the  production  of  cereal  grains 
and  flax  seed  for  sale  on  the  national  markets. 

The  small  size  of  the  farming  units  and  the  lack  of  appreciable 
diversification  made  the  "Second  Boom"  units  especially  dependent  on 
favorable  climatic  conditions  and  on  narket  prices.  When  drought, 
frost,  and  untimely  precipitation  occurred,  the  staple  crops  could  be 
severely  damaged  and  the  farming  unit  as  a  whole  would  be  unviable.  By 
1910  settlers  of  the  "Second  Boom"  had  begun  to  abandon  their  farms  in 
the  Souris  uplands,  and  by  1915  the  out-migration  had  reached  major 
proportions.  As  early  as  1904,  less  than  35  percent  of  the  "Second 
Boom"  land  claims  were  still  occupied.  Much  of  the  unoccupied  lands 
had  been  claimed  by  speculators  and  later  sold  to  other  settlers.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  as  many  as  one-third  of  all  persons  who  filed 
homestead  claims  in  North  Dakota  betv/een  1900  and  1910  were  speculators 
vho  did  not  intend  to  stay  on  the  land  (Robinson  1966:245;  Servold 
1978:personal  communication). 

The  Second  Boom  in  the  upper  Souris  area  was  accompanied  by 
renewed  railroad  construction  and  the  establishment  of  townsites  and 
post  offices.  In  1893  the  Soo  Line  had  laid  track  from  Minot  northward 
to  Portal  on  the  Canadian  border,  and  had  thereby  provided  the  upper 
Souris  area  with  a  railhead  at  Kenmare,  some  eighteen  miles  west  of  the 
Souris  valley. 

In  1903  to  1904  the  Great  Northern  Railway  penetrated  the  interior 
of  the  Souris  loop  with  a  line  that  ran  from  Granville  to  Sherwood. 

This  line  ran  roughly  parallel  to  the  river,  sorre  fifteen  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  river.  In  1905  the  Soo  Line  constructed  its  "Wheat  Line" 
from  Oslo,  Minnesota  to  Kenmare,  in  order  to  tap  the  rich  grain  traffic 
that  had  previously  gone  to  the  Great  Northern.  The  "Wheat  Line"  ran 
in  an  east-to-west  direction,  crossing  the  river  to  the  south  of  the 
town  of  Greene  (Robinson  1966:237-239;  Renville  County  Old  Settlers 
Association  1976:16). 

The  townsites  of  ShervADod,  Mohall,  Loraine,  Lansford,  Forfar, 
Glenburn,  Wblseth,  Deering,  and  Rising  sprouted  at  six-mile  intervals 
along  the  Great  Northern  line  in  1904.  The  next  year  the  towns  of 
Grano,  Tolley,  and  Norma  were  built  on  the  "Wheat  Line,"  and  in  1909 
the  townsite  of  Greene  was  established  within  the  Souris  Valley  itself. 
Greene  was  founded  by  M.O.  Hall,  also  the  founder  of  Mohall,  and  was 
intended  by  its  supporters  to  be  the  county  seat  of  the  newly  created 
Renville  County.  Greene  was  established  not  only  near  the  crossing  of 
the  Souris  by  the  "Wheat  Line"  but  also  near  a  favorite  picnic  and 
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recreation  spot  called  Smith'?  Grove- 

Hall  constj.ucted  a  large  two-story  brick  building  on  the  tounsite 
with  the  expectation  thiat  the  structure  would  be  usetl  as  the  county 
court  house.  The  building  houscKl  a  bank,  a  hardware  store,  barber 
shop,  billiard  parlor,  iind  a  restaurant,  all  on  the  first  floor,  and 
the  second  floor  housed  a  dance  hall  and  opera  house.  The  towns ite 
also  contained  a  hotel,  a  general  store,  two  elevators,  a  lumber  yard, 
an  implement  dealership,  and  a  school.  When  Mohall  won  the  election 
lor  locaLj-on  of  che  county  seat  in  19iu,  Greene  oegaii  a  steady  decline 
that  vas  accelerated  with  the  construction  and  filling  of  Lake  Darling 
in  the  1930s  (Renvil le  County  Old  Settlers  Association  1976:314-316; 
Larson  1978:personal  communication). 

Other  townsites  developed  along  the  Souris,  but  away  from  the 
railroads  between  1900  to  1910.  McKinney  townsite  was  beguri  in  1901  at 
tl;e  site  of  the  only  bridge  across  the  stream  in  several  miles.  The 
townsite  was  platted  by  Peter  Bertelson  with  the  expectation  that  the 
"Wheat  Line"  would  cross  the  river  there.  Bertelson  built  a  general 
store  on  the  site,  and  soon  William  E.  Grinnell  started  a  second  store. 
Within  a  year  the  town  included  a  hotel,  a  restaurant,  a  drugstore,  a 
butcher  shop,  two  livery  stables,  a  lunter  yard,  a  bank,  a  barber  shop, 
a  confectionary,  a  pool  hall  and  blind  pig,  a  doctor's  office,  and  a 
newspaper,  the  "Mouse  River  Journal."  In  1903  William  J.  Paff  began 
construction  of  a  water-powered  mill  on  the  Souris  and  by  Septerber, 
1904,  the  mill  \^as  in  operation.  Paff's  mill  did  a  good  business  in 
the  early  years  of  operation,  grinding  wheat  into  flour  for  local 
consumption  and  also  grinding  feed  for  livestock.  The  McKinney  Mill 
burned  on  May  10,  1906,  w'as  rebuilt  in  the  same  location,  and  continued 
to  operate  under  several  proprietors  until  1928. 

McKinney's  hopes  of  being  served  by  the  "Wheat  Line"  were  dashed 
by  the  catastrophic  flood  of  1904,  when  water  rose  to  above  the  first 
story  level  of  business  in  the  town.  Ihe  Soo  Line  established  the  town 
of  Tolley  on  the  upland,  and  by  late  1905  many  business  buildings  were 
being  moved  from  McKinney  to  Tolley.  In  October  1906,  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  purchased  the  townsite  from  Bertelson,  and  surveys 
were  run  for  a  branch  line  from  Antler  to  McKinney  and  on  to  Kenmare. 
The  line  was  not  built,  however,  and  the  tow/n  once  again  began  to 
decline.  The  last  store  ceased  operations  and  the  post  office  closed 
at  McKinney  on  August  15,  1916.  In  1934  the  mill  was  rmoved  from  the 
site  and  demolished,  and  in  1935  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
demolished  the  remaining  buildings  on  the  site  in  advance  of  the 
filling  of  Lake  Darling.  Visible  remains  of  the  towmisite  are  the  brick 
and  concrete  footings  for  the  mill,  several  cellar  depressions  to  the 
west  of  the  mill,  and  the  McKinney  Cemetery  about  one-fourth  mile  south 
of  the  townsite.  The  McKinney  Cemetery  was  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  in  December  1978  (Renville  County  Old 
Settlers  Association  1976:537-539). 

The  smaller  rural  communities  of  Pleasant,  Barber,  Overholt, 

Glenn,  and  Questad  were  also  established  and  operated  during  the  height 
of  the  Second  Boom.  Pleasant  townsite  was  established  around  the  store 
of  Hans  Johnson,  and  was  named  for  its  setting.  In  1903  the  Stafford 
Post  Office  v;as  rroved  to  the  Johnson  store,  and  the  little  town  also 
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had  a  blacksnuth  shop,  a  saloon,  and  a  church.  The  town  decliried  with 
the  boom,  and  in  1909  the  [X)st  office  was  discontinued.  Barbt^r  Pc'St 
Office  and  townsite  was  established  in  the  home  of  a  rancher  naned 
Earber  in  1896,  but  the*  town  began  with  the  establishment  of  the  store 
of  Anton  and  Per  Berg  in  the  spring  of  1904.  At  its  height  t-he  town 
had  a  groceiry  store,  livery  stable,  blacksmith  shop,  drug  store, 
millinar'y  shop,  and  a  hardware  storen  The  last  business,  a  groc;ery 
store,  closed  in  1909,  and  in  1978  the  only  visible  remains  of  the  town, 
were  several  cellar  depressions  (Renville  County  Old  Sett lers 
Associat ion  19/6:ld-14;  Servola  ly /o:personal  communication). 

Overholt  Post  Office  was  apparently  never  officially  established 
in  the  hor.e  of  tiie  man  for  whom  it  was  named,  but  Joe  Overholt  ran  a 
store  and  blacksir.ith  shop  where  local  settlers  could  pick  up  their  mail 
before  the  Overholt  Post  Office  was  established  in  the  home  of  Ole 
Person.  Glenn  Post  Office  was  operated  in  the  home  of  Fred  H.  Giddings 
from  May  22,  1903  until  July'  14,  1906.  Questad  Post  Office  was 
established  in  the  farm  home  of  Ingwald  M.  Ques-^ad  or  'December  3C, 

1901,  and  was  discontinued  May  31,  1909.  A  small  store  was  operated  in 
conjunchion  with  tlie  post  office.  The  smaller  post  offices  and 
townsites  were  established  and  run  primarily  as  supply  and 
communication  centers  for  settlers  during  the  height  of  the  Second 
Boom,  and  none  of  these  operations  survived  the  end  of  the  boom  period. 

The  out-migration  that  began  before  1910  has  continued  until  the 
present,  at  least  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  upper  Souris  region.  The 
Souris  valley  itself  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  its  population 
during  the  1930s  when  Darling  Dam  was  built  and  the  Upper  Souris 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  was  established.  At  that  time  many  of  the 
ranchers  and  farmers  in  tfie  valley  were  close  to  destitution  and 
v«l corned  the  chance  to  sell  their  lands  to  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Research,  new  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  filling  of  Lake 
Darling  affected  a  larger  area  than  the  immediate  valley,  however,  by 
isolating  members  of  social  and  religious  groups  from  other  iTiembers 
across  the  lahe  (larson  1978:personal  communication) . 
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PREVIOUS  CULIURAL  RfSOURCE  IKWETIGATIC^S 

The  first  professionally  conducted  cultural  resource  survey  in 
North  Dakota's  Souris  River  Basin  was  performed  by  Thad  Hecker  betv;et'n 
1937  and  1938.  Hecker,  then  employed  by  the  Works  Prccjress 
Administration  (W.P.A.),  produced  a  nap  v^iich  contained  the  locations 
of  numerous  archaeological  sites  that  he  had  found  (Hecker  1938)  .  Data 
from  Hecker 's  map  has  been  transferred  to  the  site  leads  file  located 
at  the  State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota  (SHSND)  in  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota.  This  information  has  also  been  reproduced  ir  tabular 
form  in  an  extensive  literature  search  conducted  by  Dr.  Fred  Schneider 
(1977).  Only  one  of  Hecker 's  site  leads  was  located  within  the 
lx)undaries  of  the  current  survey  area.  The  site  lead  reportedly 
occupied  the  Nl/2,  NEl/4,  SEl/4  of  Section  1C,  T.163N.,  P.87W.  (SHSND- 
site  lead  file;  Hecker  1938;  Schneider  1977).  This  site  could  not  be 
located  during  the  course  of  tl.e  field  inventory,  but  as  Schneider 
(1977)  noted,  "past  experience  with  similar  records  indicates  that  many 
have  faulty  legal  descriptions,  site  descriptions,  and/or 
identif ications " . 

Seven  other  site  leads  produced  by  Hecker  (1938)  are  reportedly 
located  on  the  uplands  immediately  adjacent  to  the  current  survey 
iDoundaries.  No  attempt  v;as  made  to  relocate  these  potent:  =<1  sites 
during  the  current  survey.  Hecker  may  have  returned  to  the  Souris 
tNiver  Basin  in  1942.  An  artifact  collection  housed  at  the  SHSIMD 
contains  nuiicrous  ceramic  sherds  vhicn  are  labeled  "Hecker  -  Souris 
Basin  .  No  other  legal  description  for  this  collection  is  known. 

Though  of  limited  value  because  of  the  its  generalized  provenience, 
this  collection  was  utilized  in  the  comparative  ceramic  analysis 
portion  of  this  report. 

The  only  other  professional  archaeological  work  performed  ij*  North 
Dakota's  Souris  River  Basin  between  Hecker 's  endeavors  and  the  mid- 
1970s  was  a  series  of  published  descriptions  of  private  artifact 
collections.  Carved  effigies  were  described  from  collections  in  the 
Velva  cind  Carpio  areas  (Johnson  1955) .  Wood  (1962)  described  Woodland 
pottery  collected  by  local  residents  in  the  Towner  and  Buffalo  lake 
vicinities.  An  atlatl  weight  found  near  Kenmare  was  described  by 
Eetcalf  and  Carlson  (1971)  .  Several  archeological  investigations  in 
the  North  Deikota  portion  of  the  Souris  River  l>asin  have  been  conducted 
since  1974  under  sponorship  of  the  St.  Paul  District,  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  (COE).  IN  1974  and  1975  Nick  Franke  (1975),  an 
archaeologist  employed  by  the  SHSND,  conducted  a  reconnaissance  level 
survey  of  channel  modifications  on  the  Souris  River  and  restricted 
portions  of  the  proposed  Burlinoton  Dam.  Project  near  Minot.  Eight 
archaeological  sites  were  recorded  in  the  f'^ocess  of  this  survey:  three 
rock  cairn  sites,  one  disturbed  burial  mound  site,  three  stone  circle 
sites,  and  one  i^etroform  site  (Franke  1975) . 

In  1977  Dr.  Fred  Schneider  of  the  University  of  North  Dcikota 
Archaeolcgical  Research  (UNDAR)  headed  a  literature  search  of  the 
proposed  Burlington  Dam  Flood  Control  Project  for  the  Uppier  Souris 
River  Basin,  North  Dakota.  This  search  was  designed  to  identify  sites, 
objects,  or  structures  important  to  regional,  state,  or  national 
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I'listory  arid  prehistory  (Schneider  1977).  This  literature  search 
included  all  land  within  the  current  survey  boundaries.  This  starch 
identified  only  the  eight  previously  mentioned  sites  recorded  by  Frarhe 
(1975)  in  the  Minot  vicinity  and  a  total  of  786  site  It'ads  reported  by 
Hecker  (1938). 

Later  in.  1977,  UNDAR  conducted  an  extensive  [jodestrian  survey  of 
the  Burlington  Dam  region  from  tv/o  miles  north  of  the  con'imurdty  of 
Eurlin^tcn,  h'ortlt  Dc3;ota  (T.156N.,  R.83W. ,  Sec.  26)  north  to  the 
Canadian  border  (T.164N.,  R.87W.,  Sec. 28)  (Good  and  Fox  1978).  The 
survey  route  was  divided  into  three  areas  based  on  preconceived 
priorities  (Good  and  Fox  1978)  .  Area  1  consisted  primarily  of  the 
shorelines  of  Lake  Darling  and  was  the  highest  priority.  Area  2 
consisted  of  acreage  downstream  from  lake  Darling  Dam  to  the  proposed 
Burlington  Dam  site  and  was  second  in  priority.  Both  areas  1  and  2 
were  intensively  surveyed  by  a  "pedestrian  visual  inspection"  (Good  and 
Fox  1978:i).  Area  2  was  characterized  by  poor  visibility  cause^d  by 
many  trees,  heavy  grass  cover,  and  numerous  marshes.  Area  3  consisted 
of  the  area  from  the  head  of  Lake  Darling  (T.161N.,  R.86W. ,  Sec.  25)  to 
the  Canadian  Border  (T.164N.,  R.87W. ,  Sec.  28)  and  was  the  lowest 
priority.  Area  3  was  "spot-checked  only"  (Good  and  Fox  1978 :i).  The 
current  project  area  falls  in  UNDAP.'s  Area  3  (Good  and  Fox  1978). 

UNDAR 's  1977  survey  resulted  in  the  recording  of  forty  previously 
unrecorded  archaeological  sites  (Good  aiid  Fox  1978) .  Twenty-three 
sites  were  recorded  in  Area  1 ,  eleven  sites  were  recorded  in  Area  2 , 
and  six  sites  were  recorded  in  Area  3.  None  of  the  sites  recorded  in 
Area  3  of  the  1977  survey  were  located  in  the  current  project  area. 
However,  sites  32RV411  and  32RV412  are  located  within  one-half  mile  of 
the  southernmost  extent  of  the  current  survey  project. 

Of  the  40  sites  recorded  by  UNDAR  in  1977,  25  were  classified  as 
occupation  sites  and  15  were  stone  circle  sites,  3  of  which  also 
contained  rock  cairn  features.  Seven  of  the  occupation  sites  yielded 
ceramics.  The  occupation  sites  with  ceramics  were  identified  as  Plains 
Village  nanifestations.  They  also  yielded  a  higher  percentage  of  Swan 
Riv'er  Chert  and  tended  to  be  found  on  the  Northern  Floodplain  Forest 
ecozone  (Gcod  and  Fox  1978)  .  The  stone  circle  sites  were  considered  to 
be  Piahns  Nomadic  manifestations.  These  sites  displayed  higher 
percentages  of  Knife  River  Flint  and  tended  to  be  located  in  the 
Terrace  Grassland  ecozone  (Good  and  Fox  1978) . 

In  1978  a  cultural  resource  inventory  was  conducted  by  UNDAR  for 
the  Reach  A-3  improvement  areas  of  the  Minot  Channel  project  along  the 
Souris  river  near  Logan,  North  Dakota.  The  survey  produced  one 
previously  unrecorded  site  (Loendorf  1978) . 

Kurt  Schweigert  (1979),  then  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
conducterl  a  historic  inventory  of  a  portion  of  the  Souris  River  basin 
as  part  of  the  Burlington  Dam  cultural  resources  project.  A 
"windshield"  survey  of  standing  structures  was  performed  along  the 
Souris  River  from  T.155N.,  R.83W.  north  to  the  Canadian  border  and 
consequently  including  the  present  survey  area.  Schweigert  (1979) 
formally  rtK-orded  14  historic  sites  eind  produced  a  list  of  151  site 
leads.  Cne  of  the  sites  recorded  was  32RV438.  Information  on  this 
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site  was  updated  durirg  ttie  present  survey.  Also,  Schv/tugeit  (1979) 
identified  and  recorded  site  32KV439,  a  historic  scatter,  on  th;e  basis 
of  inforination  rendered  by  tlie  owners  cf  the  property.  This  site  could 
not  be  located  during  the  course  of  the  present  survey.  In  addition, 
ten  of  Schweigert's  historic  site  leads  were  formally  recorded  as 
historic  sites  during  the  1988  survey. 

Three  of  the  sites  recorded  by  UNDAR  in  1977  (Good  and  Fox  1978) 
were  tesred  in  1978  (Good  and  Hauf  1980).  These  three  sites  are  all 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Minot,  N.D.  Of  tlie  three  tested  sites,  only 
one  (32WD407)  yielded  a  significant  amount  of  cult’jral  material .  Good 
and  Hauf  (1980)  feel  that  32WD407  represents  a  specialized  campsite 
where  meat  processing  took  place. 

Between  August  and  December  of  1982,  Powers  Elevation,  conducted  a 
pedestrian  cultural  resource  inventory  of  the  Lake  Darling-Souris  River 
project  (Floodmari  et  al.  1985).  The  investigations  were  conducted  in 
three  flood  control  project  areas;  the  Velva  Levee;  the  Upper  Souris 
River  above  Lake  Darling;  and  the  Burlington  to  Minot  levees  and  the 
Sawyer  levee.  In  May  and  June,  1984,  additional  wor’^  was  conducted  by 
Powers  Elevation  iri  the  Upper  Souris  River  area.  This  project 
consisted  of  shovel  probing  selected  locations  within  the  Upper  Souris 
Mationa''  wildlife  Refuge  (Floodman  et  al.  1985). 

During  these  projects  the  archaeological  survey  and  recording  of 
prehistoric  sites  was  carried  out  by  personnel  employed  by  Powers 
Elevation.  The  historic  sites  inventory  and  recording  of  standing 
structures  was  performed  under  subcontract  by  Kurt  Schweigert  of 
Cultural  Research  &  Management,  Inc.  A  total  of  22  prehistoric  sites 
and  66  historic  sites  were  examined  during  these  investigations. 

Sixteen  of  the  prehistoric  sites  were  recorded  by  Powers  Elevation  in 
1982,  none  of  which  are  within  the  present  inventory  area.  In 
addition,  Powers  Elevation  re-examined  six  prehistoric  sites  previously 
recorded  by  UNDAR  in  1977.  Two  of  these  sites  (32RV411  and  32RV412) 
are  located  within  one-half  mile  of  the  southern  extent  of  the  current 
survey  ^lrea.  Of  the  66  historic  sites  examined,  61  were  recorded 
during  the  1982  survey.  In  addition,  five  historic  sites  were  re¬ 
examined  which  were  located  during  the  1977  UNDAR  survey. 

Of  the  si>rteen  prehistoric  sites  recorded  in  1982,  thirteen  were 
scattered  lithic  sites,  two  were  buried  bone  sites,  and  one  was  a  tipi 
ring  site.  Floodman  et  al.  (1985)  described  most  of  these  sites  as 
having  sparse  amounts  cf  material. 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  field  investigations,  Floodman  et  a). 
(1985)  includes  a  ceramic  description  by  Dr.  Ann  Johnson  of  the  Curtis 
Ones  pottery  collection.  The  described  pottery  was  reported  to  have 
been  collected  from  site  32RV429,  which  is  located  within  three  miles 
south  of  the  current  survey  eirea.  Striking  similarities  are  noted 
betwe^en  certain  rim  sherds  described  from  tlie  Curtis  Ones  collection 
and  sherds  from  site  32RV212,  wfiich  was  rensorded  durirg  the  current 
survey.  These  comparisons  are  detailed  in  the  ceramic  analysis  section 
of  this  report. 


During  1983  and  1984  Powt:TS  Elevation,  29  cultural 

r€.'Source  sites  along  ttie  Upper  Souris  River  (Flooc’-nvsn  and  Fritonan 
1986).  Four  historic  sites  v.ere  examintKl  which  had  Ix-en  cuiginally 
recorded  by  UNDAR  in  1977  (Schweigert  1979).  None  oi  these'  site's  lie 
within  tie  present  survey  boundaries. 

Six  of  the  prehistoric  sites  tested  dur'r>g  the  Powers  Elevation 
project  were  recommended  as  meeting  eligibility  criteria  for  nomination 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  (Floodman  and  Friedman 
1986) .  Three  of  these  recommended  sites  were  stone  circle  sites  with 
subsurface  components  (32RV420,  32RV421,  and  32RV422) .  These  sites  are 
located  on  the  Terrace  Grasslands  within  the  Souris  River  Valley.  The 
other  three  sites  recommended  to  be  National  Register  eligible  are 
located  next  to  the  Souris  River  in  the  Northern  Floodplains  Forest 
ecozone.  These  sites,  32RV15,  32RV415,  and  g2R\/429,  all  contain 
evidence  of  significant,  intact,  subsurface  cultural  deposits  (FlcxDdman 
and  Friedman  1986) . 

Site  32RV15  yielded  broken  arid  burned  bone,  ash,  and  lithic 
artifacts  associaL^J  '..ith  a  single  subsurface  soil  horizon.  A  Pash£ikoo 
Square-Ground  Base  variety  of  Plains  Side-notched  projectile  point  was 
discovered  in  a  shovel  probe  at  this  site.  Site  32RV415  yielded  a 
radiocarbon  date  of  720  B.P.  ^  120  from  a  subsurface  level  betv/een  43- 
b7  cm  below  s'urface.  The  ceramics  from  this  level  were  net-impressed 
and  appear  similar  to  unnamed  types  from  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
(Floodrran  and  Friedman  1986:550).  Cord-im.pressed  pottery  was  found  in 
a  separate  level  between  27-37  cm.  The  plov/  zone  and  surface  of  site 
32RV415  yielded  a  wide  range  of  cult.Ui.cil  items  including  a  Plains  side- 
notched  projectile  point  and  ceramics  similar  in  style  to  the  E>;tended 
Middle  Missouri  variant  and  the  Extended  Goalescent  variant  (Floodman 
and  Friedman  1986:550-551). 

Site  32RV429  yielded  evidence  of  at  least  three  stratified 
cultural  levels.  None  of  the  cultural  horizons  could  be  C-14  dated, 
but  the  middle  horizon  contained  ceram.ics  believed  to  be  associated 
with  the  Middle  Missouri  tradition  (Floodman  and  Friedman  1986:551). 
Ceramics  found  on  the  surface  of  the  site  show  affiliations  with  the 
Middle  Missouri  area,  an  unnamed  ceramic  type  from  the  southern 
Canadian  Plains,  and  the  Mortlach  aggregate  wares.  One  sherd  was  also 
suggested  to  be  reminiscent  of  either  Biackduck  or  the  Scattered 
Village  complexes  of  the  Knife  River  region.  Thie  plow  zone  and  surface 
areas  of  the  site  also  yielded  two  projectile  points:  one  Pelican  Lake 
and  one  Plains  Side-notched  (Floodman  and  Friedman  1986:551).  The 
surface  artifacts  and  Middle  Missouri  ceramics  discovered  in  the 
subsurface  matrix  of  site  32RV429  are  similar  to  artifacts  collected 
from  the  surface  of  site  32RV212  during  the  current  survey.  Floodman 
and  Friedman  (1986)  feels  that  together  32RV415  and  32RV429  may  be  the 
most  inportant  prehistoric  locations  in  the  Upper  Souris  River  valley. 
Both  sites  are  probably  base  camps  which  were  continuously  or 
intermittently  occupied  by  different  cultural  groups.  These 
occupations  may  have  ciccurred  on  a  seasonal  basis. 

None  of  the  four  historic  sites  investigated  during  the  1983-84 
testing  program  a[)pe'ar  to  neet  eligibility  criteria  for  nomination  to 
the  NPHP  (Floodnan  and  Frie-dman  1986).  However,  twc:;  previously 
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recorded  sites  were  reconime^nded  for  iicmi nation  to  the  NRHP:  site 
32RV23,  the  old  Curtis  Ones  (32RV23)  farmstead  which  was  recorded 
during  the  1982  Powers  Eleva'^ion  survey  (FlcKximan  et  al.  1985),  anci  the 
Swenson  Cabin  (32RV437)  recorded  by  the  UNDAR  survey  of  1978 
(Schweigert  1979) . 

None  of  the  above  eight  cultural  resource  sites  recormended  for 
nomination  to  the  NRHP  are  withiin  the  current  project  area,  but  all  are 
within  25  miles  to  the  south  and  east  of  it.  With  the  e>:ception  of  thie 
stone  circle  sites  (32RV420,  32RV421,  and  32RV422) ,  all  the  NRHP 
recommended  resources  are  within  10  miles  to  the  south  and  slightly 
east  of  the  present  study  area. 

Archeological  research  has  been  conducted  conducted  within  the 
Souris  River  basin  of  southern  Canada.  Finnigan  (1986:23)  has 
tabulated  a  list  of  21  cultural  resource  studies  within  the  Souris 
River  Basin  of  southern  Saslcatchewan  and  Manitoba  between  1951  and 
1986.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  reports  based  on  these  studies  are 
not  available  in  the  United  States  due  to  their  limited  publication  and 
distribution.  Two  of  the  recent  major  scale  cultural  resource 
inventories  (Syms  1980;  Finnigan  1986)  have  been  acquired  by  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota  and  are  briefly  discussed  below. 

Professional  archaeological  research  in  Canada's  Souris  River 
Basin  began  with  the  survey  research  of  Boyd  Wettlaufer.  The  1950s  saw 
a  flurry  of  archaeological  research  in  southeastern  Saskatchewan 
including  excavations  at  the  Oxbow  Dam  site  (Nero  and  McCorquodale 
1957)  and  the  long  Creek  site  (Wfettlaufer  and  Mayer-Oakes  1960)  .  Both 
of  these  sites  are  located  within  50  miles  north  and  west  of  the 
current  survey  area  and  are  discussed  in  other  portions  of  this  report. 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  Manitoba  portion  of  the  Souris  River  Basin 
became  a  focus  of  archaeological  research.  Perhaps  the  most  ambitious 
archaeological  study  during  that  period  was  the  Nash  survey,  which  was 
conducted  in  the  southwest  Manitoba  region.  This  investigation 
consisted  of  an  intensive  pedestrian  survey  of  36  sections  randomly 
selected  from  nine  townships  south  and  west  of  the  community  of  Melita, 
Manitoba  (Syms  1980).  All  the  sections  lie  within  the  Souris  River 
basin  drainages  whiich  encompass  the  Souris  River,  the  Antler  River,  and 
Gainsborough  Creek.  All  are  locatec'  within  50  miles  north  and  east  of 
the  present  study  area.  This  survey  .vas  performed  between  June  and 
July  of  1972  and  May  and  June  of  1973  (Syms  1980:6) . 

Sites  were  distributed  among  five  topographic  units:  1) Floodplain 
A  -  along  the  Souris  River  valley;  2)  Flo^plain  B  -  on  the  Souris 
River  floodplain,  but  away  from  the  river  valley;  3)  Floodplain  C  -  on 
floodplains  of  tributaries;  4)  Upland  A  -  on  the  plain  along  or  near 
(witiiin  120  m  of  the  valley  walls);  and  5)  Upland  B  -  on  the  plain  away 
from  (beyond  120  m)  the  valley  edge  (Syms  1980:10).  Sites  were  divided 
into  four  data  types  on  the  basis  of  area  and  quantity  types:  1)  find 
spots;  2)  small  camps;  3)  villages;  and  4)  ceremonial  sites.  The 
formula  for  determining  Syms'  data  types  is  quite  complex  (Syms 
1980:11)  and  will  not  be  rs'produced  here.  One  hundred  thirty-one  were 
sites  re'ported  in  the  Nash  survey:  90  (68.7%)  were  find  spots  (those 
^■hat  contain  six  or  fewer  artifacts),  24  (18.3%)  were  camp  sites,  16 
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(12.2%)  were  villages,  and  one  (C.8%)  was  cerenxjnial  (an  isoJated 
txirial  mound)  (Si-ins  1980:350).  Data  gleaned  from  the  repc'rt  of  tl;e 
Nash  survey  (Sims  1980)  is  usfd  extensively  for  comparative  purposes 
tliroughout  the  present  report. 

The  second  major  archaeological  study  conducted  within  the  Souris 
River  basin  of  southern  Canada,  was  performed  at  the  proposed  Rafferty 
and  Alameda  reservoirs  (Finnigan  1986) .  The  proposed  Rafferty  Dam  is 
located  along  the  mein  channel  of  the  Souris  River  immediately  west  and 
north  of  Estevan,  Sasl^atchewan.  All  sites  found  within  the  proposed 
Rafferty  reservoir  are  withiin  100  miles  northwest  of  the  current  survey 
area.  The  proposed  Alameda  Dam  is  located  on  the  Mouse  Mountain  Cr€je)c, 
a  tributary  of  the  Souris  River,  approximately  40  miles  east  of 
Estevan.  All  sites  found  within  the  Alameda  reservoir  are  within  50 
miles  norths  and  slightly’  west  of  the  current  study  area. 

The  survey  and  testing  programs  at  the  proposed  Rafferty  reservoir 
were  conducted  during  the  summers  of  1984  and  1986,  while  the  proposed 
Alameda  reservoir  was  surveyed  briefly  during  1986.  A  combined  total 
of  219  heritage  resources  have  been  identified  in  these  two  areas. 

These  resources  consist  of  26  historic  sites,  35  buried  sites,  100 
stone  circle  sites,  35  stone  circle  and  cairn  sites,  12  cairn  sites,  13 
petroform  sites,  a  burial  mound,  and  a  vision  quest  site  (four  of  the 
sites  contain  more  than  one  site  ty^,  which  inflates  the  site  count  by 
four)  (Finnigan  1986) .  Archaeological  data  concerning  these  cultural 
resources  is  presented  in  the  appropriate  sections  of  this  report. 

The  results  of  the  recent  excavations  of  the  Green  site,  located 
immediately  south  of  Estevan,  SasJcatchewan,  is  also  discussed  in 
appropriate  sections  of  this  report.  The  Green  site  was  excavated 
during  1985  and  has  been  tentatively  identified  as  an  expression  of  the 
Mortlach  aggregate  (Finnigan  1988). 
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FIEU3  WOHK  INVtlVTORY 


From  May  11-18,  June  8-13,  and  June  23-27,  Richard  Persinqer, 

Janx?s  C.  Eiahlberg,  and  John  C.  Whitehursh  of  CXiltural  Rese'arch  & 
Management,  Inc.  conducted  a  Class  III  cultural  resource  survey  of  a 
portion  of  the  Upper  ScLiris  River  valley  as  descrited  above  (Figures  1, 
3,  and  4)  .  Pedestrian  transects  of  not  more  thian  30  m  (100  ft)  were 
performed  in  a  ?:ig-zag  fashion  in  areas  where  surface  visibility  vas 
good.  These  areas  included  cultivated  fields  and  pasturelands.  In 
places  where  the  surface  visibility  was  limited,  the  transects  were 
reduced  to  15  m  (50  ft)  widths.  In  forested  areas  and  [jasturelands 
with  heavy  foliage,  subsurface  probing  was  undertalcen  (see  below) . 

River  crossings,  cutbanks,  and  other  erosional  features  as  well  as  man¬ 
made  e:;cavations  were  extensively  examined  for  indications  of  buried 
cultural  features.  In  this  manner  approximately  3000  acres  of  river 
IxDttomland  were  intensively  inventoried-  In  addition  to  the 
archeological  field  worlc  a  geomorphological  study  of  the  project  area 
was  undertaken  by  Mike  McFaul  of  LaRamie  Soil  Service  in  August  and 
September,  1988.  The  procedures,  field  methods,  and  results  of  the 
geomorphology  study  are  presented  in  a  separate  section  of  this  report. 

Conditions  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were  very  good.  Due  to  the 
unseasonally  hot  v^eather  which  resulted  in  drought  conditions,  the 
surface  visibility  was  from  good  to  excellent  (70-100%)  within  the 
cultivated  fields  and  some  of  the  pastures.  Visibility  in  the  short- 
cropped  grazing  lands  ranged  from  25-60%,  and  in  forested  and  riparian 
areas  along  the  river  and  other  drainage  bottoms  visibility  ranged  from 
0-25%.  Recent  field  cultivation,  cutbanks,  river  crossings,  and  other 
erosional  episodes  allowed  adequate  examination  of  the  project  area. 
Seasonal  weather  conditions  made  the  survey  uncomfortable,  as  the  crew 
was  subject  to  high  wind  conditions  and  extreme  heat  stress. 

Subsurface  Testing 

Subsurface  testing  was  performed  in  areas  vhere  the  ground  surface 
visibility  was  obscured  by  dense  foliage.  The  areas  most  frequently 
exam.ined  were  the  forest  lines  abutting  the  river  bank,  croplands  which 
had  dense  vegetation,  and  pasturelands  which  were  covered  with  grasses. 
Linear  test  alignments  were  placed  so  as  to  maximize  coverage  of  each 
specific  test  area.  The  subsurface  testing  consisted  of  shovel  probes 
and  auger  probes.  Shovel  probing  consisted  of  25x25  cm  tests  and  was 
implemented  only  where  (due  to  distance  and  access)  auger  probing  could 
not  be  undertaken.  Auger  probing  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
mechanical,  gasoline-povvered  auger  with  a  six  inch  bit.  A  total  of  66 
test  probes  were  excavated.  These  prcfces  were  excavated  in  25  cm 
increments.  The  depths  of  the  test  probP'c  ranged  from  35-115  cm, 
depending  on  varying  soil  conditions.  All  excavated  soils  were 
screened  through  1/4"  mesh  screen.  No  cultural  materials  were 
recovered  from  any  of  the  subsurface  probes. 

Site  Forms  and  Laboratory  Analysis 

Site  forms  for  each  site  were  completed  following  criteria 
established  by  the  State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota.  Scaled 
cite  maps  were  prepared,  and  additional  maps  were  produced  to  show  the 
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location  of  each  site  within  the  project  area. 

Laboratory  analysis  consisted  of  identification  and  cleaning  of 
all  collected  artifacts,  both  prehistoric  and  historic.  Prehistoric 
lithic  and  ceramic  artifacts  v^ere  measured  by  means  of  metric  calipers 
and  weighed  with  a  three  be'am  scale.  When  applicable,  material  types 
v«ere  identified  and  functions  of  the  artifacts  were  determined.  When 
possible,  the  process  for  the  manufacture  of  the  artifacts  was 
identified  and  the  cultural  affiliation  was  determined.  All  collected 
artifacts  were  photographed,  and  the  photographs  were  appended  to  the 
site  and  isolated  find  forms. 

All  artifacts  are  considered  to  be  owned  by  the  surface  owner  of 
the  property  v^ere  they  were  found.  All  artifacts  will  be  returned  to 
the  owner  after  the  present  project  is  completed.  If  the  surface 
owners  choose  not  to  receive  the  artifacts,  the  artifacts  will  be 
curated  at  the  State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota,  Bismarck. 
Analysis  of  the  prehistoric  artifacts  from  various  sites  are  presented 
in  separate  sections  of  this  report. 
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RESCl.TS  OF  FIEIXJ  SUHVT;?*' 


The  follcfVsinq  is  a  brief  description  and  evaluation  of  the 
National  Register  Criteria  for  eligibility  of  the  pre'historic  and 
historic  sites  rec:orded  during  the  present  cultural  inv€^ntory: 

Prehistoric  Sites 


32RV201 


This  is  a  small  scatter  of  bone,  fire-cracked  rock,  and  lithic 
material  located  in  a  cultivated  field.  The  site  is  situated  just 
south  of  a  dry  exbow  meander  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Souris 
River.  Cultural  materials  observed  on  the  site  were  one  primary 
quartzite  flake,  two  tertiary  quartzite  flakes,  two  tertiary  Knife 
River  flint  flakes  (one  with  retouch  along  the  lateral  margins) , 
and  one  Knife  River  flint  side-notched  projectile  point  (probably 
Besant) .  The  site  appears  to  retain  poor  physical  integrity  due 
to  repeated  cultivation.  However,  intact  cultural  deposits  may 
exist  beneath  the  plcw  zone  or  in  the  uncultivated,  forested  land 
between  the  field  and  the  river. 

Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  T^-^t  indicate  po^r-ible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry 
1917;  Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville 
County  Old  Settler's  Association  1976).  This  site  is  an  isolated 
prehistoric  scatter  which  has  no  known  physical  or  historical 
associations  with  other  properties  which  together  might  be 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 

Site  significance  and  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhiJ:)ited 
deeply  buried,  intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore 
might  retain  undisturbed  materials  which  could  yield  information 
important  in  prehistory.  This  site  is  therefore  recrommended  to  be 
potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Hi  toric  Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface 
testing. 

32RV202 


This  is  a  small,  dense  scatter  of  lithic  naterial,  bone  and  fire- 
cracked  rock.  The  site  is  located  in  a  cultivated  field  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Souris  River.  The  site  area  overlcoks  what 
appears  to  be  a  cut-off  river  meander  located  immediately  to  the 
south.  Another  meander  scar  is  apparent  just  to  the  north  of  the 
site  area.  At  least  100  flakes  and  fragments  of  shatter  were 
obse-’rve^d  at  this  site.  Material  types  represented  include  PCnife 
River  flint,  quartzite,  chert  (Swan  River  aixl  other)  and  jasper. 

A  large  Pelican  La)<-e  tj'pe  point  and  a  smaller  side  notched  point 
(Be'sant)  were  collected.  Fire-cracked  rock  and  txjne  fragments 
were  noted  throughout  the  site  area.  The  site  appears  to  retain 
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poor  physical  integrity  due  to  repeated  cultivation.  However, 
undisturbed  cultural  deposits  nay  f^xist  belov;  modern  plowzone. 
Adjacent,  uncultivated  pasture  land  may  also  contain  undisturbed 
cultural  deposits;  existence  of  cultural  naterials  in  adjacent 
land  would  expand  the  site  area. 

Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crav^ford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976).  This  site  is  ar.  isolated  prehistoric 
scatter  which  has  no  known  physical  or  historical  associations 
with  other  properties  v^ich  together  might  be  considered  eligible 
for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an  historic  district  or 
as  a  thematic  group. 

Site  significance  and  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhibited 
deeply  buried,  intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore 
might  retain  undisturbed  materials  vhich  could  yield  information 
important  in  prehistory.  This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be 
prjtentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
historic  Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface 
testing . 

32RV203 


This  is  a  small,  sparse  scatter  of  lithic  material  located  in  a 
cultivated  field.  The  site  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  first 
terrace  slope  along  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Souris  River.  An 
occupied  farmstead  {32RV217)  is  located  just  south  of  the  site 
area.  Ctoserved  on  the  site  were  one  agate  end  scraper,  one  Swan 
River  chert  flake,  a  \vhite  chert  core  fragment,  and  two  tertiary 
quartzite  flakes.  The  site  appears  to  retain  poor  physical 
integrity  due  to  repeated  cultivation.  However,  intact  cultural 
deposits  may  exist  beneath  the  plow  zone. 

Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
LaKota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Cgle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976)  .  This  site  appears  to  be  an  isolated 
prehistoric  scatter  which  has  no  known  physical  or  historical 
associations  with  other  properties  which  together  might  be 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 

Site  significance  and  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhibited 
deeply  buried,  intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore 
might  retain  undisturbed  materials  which  could  yield  information 
important  in  prehistory.  This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be 
potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
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Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface 
testing. 

32RV20-; 

Tliis  is  a  large,  sparse  scatter  of  lithic  material,  bone  and  fire 
cracked  rock.  The  site  area  is  located  in  a  level,  cultivated 
field  adjacent  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Souris  River.  A  small 
drainage  system  is  located  irmtediately  east  of  the  site  area.  One 
white  quartzite  biface  and  about  15  flakes  and  core  fragments  were 
ctoserved.  Material  types  represented  include  chert,  quartzite, 
and  agate.  Fire-cracked  rock  and  bone  fragments  were  noted 
throughout  the  site  area.  The  site  appears  to  retains  poor 
physical  integrity  due  to  repeated  cultivation.  However, 
undisturbed  cultural  deposits  may  exist  below  the  plow  zone  or  in 
the  uncultivated,  wooded  area  adjacent  to  the  river. 

Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  {Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976).  This  site  appears  to  be  an  isolated 
prehistoric  scatter  v;hich  has  no  known  physical  or  historical 
associations  with  other  properties  which  together  might  be 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 

Site  significance  and  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhibited 
deeply  buried,  intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore 
might  retain  Lf-listurbed  materials  vbich  could  yield  information 
important  in  prehistory.  This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be 
potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface 
testing. 

32RV205 

This  is  a  large  scatter  of  lithic  material,  fire  cracked-rock  , 
ceramics  and  bone  located  in  a  gently  rolling  cultivated  field. 

The  site  is  situated  next  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Souris  River 
adjacent  to  a  large,  wooded  bend  in  the  river.  Two  areas  of 
artifact  concentrations  were  noted  on  areas  of  higher  ground 
within  the  site  area.  Several  dozen  flakes  and  fragments  of 
shatter  and  tv/o  small,  side-notched  projectile  point  laases  were 
observed.  Six  ceramic  fragments  were  also  noted  at  this  site. 
Fire-cracked  rock  and  bone  fragments  were  scattered  throughout  the 
apparent  site  area.  Material  types  represented  include  Knife 
River  flint,  chert,  quartzite,  agate  and  porcellanite.  The 
observed  site  area  appears  to  have  poor  physical  integrity  due  to 
repeated  cultivation.  However,  the  uncultivated,  wooded  area 
adjacent  to  the  river  retains  excellent  integrity  and  may  contain 
undisturbed  cultural  deposits.  Intact  deposits  nay  also  c:<i5t 
below  the  disturbed  plow  zone. 
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Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
Pakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  .900;  Cravvford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  19GC;  Ifennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976) .  This  site  appears  to  be  an  isolated 
prehistoric  scatter  which  has  no  known  physical  or  historical 
associations  with  other  properties  v^ich  together  might  be 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 

Site  significance  and  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhibited 
deeply  buried,  intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore 
might  retain  undisturbed  iraterials  which  could  yield  information 
important  in  prehistory.  This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be 
potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface 
testing. 

32RV206 


This  is  a  small  ceramic  and  lithic  scatter  located  adjacent  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Souris  River.  The  entire  apparent  site  area 
is  level  and  currently  under  cultivation.  A  concentration  of 
eight  ceramic  sherds  was  noted  near  the  north  end  of  the  site 
area.  Cultural  materials  observed  on  the  site  were  eight  ceramic 
sherds,  one  Knife  River  flint  tertiary  flake,  one  Knife  River 
flint  biface  and  one  tertiary  chert  flake.  The  site  apparently 
retains  poor  physical  integrity  due  to  repeated  cultivation. 
However,  undisturbed  cultural  deposits  may  exist  below  the  plow 
zone  or  in  the  uncultivated,  wooded  area  adjacent  to  the  river. 
This  site  appears  to  be  an  isolated  prehistoric  scatter  which  has 
no  known  physical  or  historical  associations  with  other  properties 
vhich  together  might  be  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  as  an  historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 
Site  significance  and  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhibited 
deeply  buried,  intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore 
might  retain  undisturbed  materials  which  could  yield  information 
important  in  prehistory. 

Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976). 

This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be  potentially  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  Natioi  .1  Register  of  Historic  Places  under 
Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface  testing. 
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32RV207 


This  is  a  small  scatter  of  lithic  material,  bone  and  fire-cracked 
rock  located  in  a  cultivated  field-  A  quartzite  core  £ind  dense 
concentration  of  associated  flakes  was  observed  near  the  northern 
limits  of  the  site  boundary-  Fire-cracked  rock  and  bone  fragments 
were  sparsely  scattered  throughout  the  site  area.  Preliminarry 
observations  suggest  that  lithic  reduction  was  the  primary  activ¬ 
ity  occurring  at  this  locality.  The  site  is  situated  near  the 
neck  of  an  oxbow  meander  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Souris  River. 
It  lies  within  the  floodplain  although  terrace  sideslopes  occur 
just  to  the  east  of  the  site  area.  Ctoserrved  on  the  site  were  one 
pink  quartzite  core  and  11  associated  flakes,  one  Swan  River  chert 
core  fragment,  one  porcellanite  core  fragment,  one  Swan  River 
chert  tertiary  flake,  and  one  Knife  River  flint  biface  fragment. 
The  site  area  appears  to  retain  poor  physical  integrity  due  to 
repeated  cultivation-  However,  undisturbed  cultural  deposits  may 
exist  belcw  the  modern  plowzone. 

Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976).  This  isolated  prehistoric  scatter 
has  no  known  physical  or  historical  associations  with  other 
properties  v^ich  together  might  be  considered  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an  historic  district  or  as 
a  Ltc;,ati^'  group. 


Site  significance  and  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhibited 
deeply  buried,  intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore 
might  retain  undisturbed  materials  which  could  yield  information 
inportant  in  prehistory.  This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be 
potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface 
testing. 

32RV208 


This  is  a  large,  sparse  scatter  of  lithic  material,  fire-cracked 
rock  and  bone  fragments  located  in  a  cultivated  field.  No  dis- 
cemable  areas  of  artifact  concentration  were  observed  within  the 
site  area.  The  site  is  situated  on  the  level  floodplain  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Souris  River.  Densely  wooded  areas  lie  to  the 
east  and  south  of  the  site  and  a  large,  cut-off  oxbow  meander  is 
located  just  to  the  northwest.  Observed  on  the  site  were  eleven 
flakes  (Swan  River  chert.  Knife  River  flint,  quartzite,  and 
chert) ,  one  ceramic  body  sherd  and  one  projectile  point.  The 
projectile  point  appears  to  be  an  example  of  the  Carmichael  Wide- 
Eared  variety  of  the  Avonlea  type.  The  projectile  point  was 
collected.  The  site  area  appears  to  retain  poor  physical 
integrity  due  to  repeated  cultivation.  However,  undisturbed  cul¬ 
tural  deposits  may  exist  belov/  the  modern  plow  zone.  The  unculti- 
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vdted,  wooded  area  adjacent  to  the  river  retains  excellent 
integrity  and  may  also  contain  intact  cultural  deposits. 


Available  historical  sources  £rbout  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Cravvford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Henbre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976).  This  site  appears  to  be  an  isolated 
prehistoric  scatter  which  has  no  known  physical  or  historical 
associations  with  otlier  properties  v^hich  together  might  be 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 


Site  significance  and  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhibited 
deeply  buried,  intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore 
might  retain  undisturbed  materials  which  could  yield  information 
important  in  prehistory.  This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be 
potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface 
testing. 

32RV209 


This  is  a  multiple-component,  stratified  prehistoric  site  located 
in  a  cutbank  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Souris  River.  The  site 
consists  of  two  cultural  horizons  eroding  from  distinct  paleosols 
approxinately  123-131  cm  and  150-171  cm  below  the  current  ground 
surface.  Both  cultural  lenses  extend  laterally  for  at  least  2.25 
meters  (the  extent  of  the  cutbank  exposure) .  Bone  fragments  (some 
burned),  flakes,  charcoal,  fire-cracked  rock  and  an  end  scraper 
were  noted  in  these  cultural  levels.  No  cultural  materials  were 
noted  on  the  surface  at  this  locality.  Observed  v/ithin  the 
cultural  lenses  were  one  secondary  chert  flake,  one  tertiary  Knife 
River  flint  flake,  one  tertiary  quartzite  flake  and  one  Knife 
River  flint  end  scraper. 

An  unknown  portion  of  the  site  has  l^een  destroyed  by  lateral 
erosional  activity  caused  by  cutting  of  the  Souris  River.  How¬ 
ever,  buried  cultural  material  remains  intact  as  indicated  by 
examination  of  the  cutbank  exposure.  The  integrity  for  an  uTiknown 
portion  of  the  site  area  appears  to  be  excellent. 

Available  historical  sources  alaout  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounslaerry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Henriessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976).  This  site  has  no  known  physical  or 
historical  associations  with  other  properties  which  together  might 
be  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as 
an  historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 

Preliminary  investigation  suggests  that  this  site  is  potentially 
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significant  because  it  contains  stratified,  intact  ciiltural  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  likely  tc  yield  infornation  impcjrtant.  in 
prehistory.  The  extent  and  cnjltural/temjxjral  affiliations  of  the 
site  can  not  be  determined  without  SL±)Surface  testing  of  the  site, 
however.  This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be  potentially 
eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface  testing. 

32RV210 


This  is  a  large,  sparse  scatter  of  lithic  debris  and  bone  frag¬ 
ments  located  in  a  cultivated  field.  A  small  concentration  of 
several  flakes  was  observed  near  the  southeast  boundary  of  the 
site  area.  The  site  area  lies  just  south  of  a  major  drainage 
leading  east  into  the  Souris  River.  The  site  is  located  on  the 
level  floodplain  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Observed  on 
the  site  were  eight  flakes  (Swan  River  chert,  quartzite,  porcel- 
lanite  and  Knife  River  flint)  and  one  utilized  flake  of  Knife 
River  flint.  The  site  area  has  apparently  retained  poor  physical 
integrity  due  to  repeated  cultivation.  However,  undisturbed 
cultural  deposits  may  exist  below  the  modem  plow  zone. 

Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
pro^rty  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hernessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976).  This  site  appears  to  be  an  isolated 
prehistoric  scatter  v;hich  has  no  Icnown  physical  or  historical 
associations  with  other  properties  which  together  might  be 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 

Site  significance  and  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhibited 
deeply  buried,  intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore 
might  retain  undisturbed  materials  which  could  yield  information 
irrifx^rtant  in  prehistory.  This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be 
potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface 
testing. 

32RV212 


This  is  a  large,  dense  scatter  of  lithic  material,  bone  and  fire 
cracked  rock  located  in  a  cultivated  field  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Souris  River.  A  large  cut-off  oxbow  is  located  immediately  to 
the  southeast  of  the  site  area.  Observed  on  the  site  were  a 
small,  side-notched  projectile  point  of  silicified  wood,  dozens  of 
Middle  Missouri  type  ceramic  sherds  and  hundreds  of  fla)<es,  cores 
oiid  fragments  of  shatter.  Etozens  of  bison  teeth  were  observed 
scattered  across  the  site  area.  M.aterial  types  represented 
include  chert,  porcellenite.  Knife  River  flint,  agate  and 
quartzite.  A  large  collection  was  made  at  this  site  because  of 
anticipated  imminent  damage  to  artifacts  due  to  incessant 
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cultivation.  The  apparent  site  area  has  teen  cultivate  for  the 
past  15  years .  Physical  integrity  in  this  area  apfxars  to  te 
pocir.  However,  wooded,  uncultivatte  areas  adjacent  to  tte  site 
area  have  excellent  potential  for  containing  buried,  intact 
cultural  deposits. 

Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
D^^kota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  Cour;ty  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976).  This  site  appears  to  be  an  isolated 
prehistoric  scatter  which  has  no  known  physical  or  historical 
associations  with  other  properties  which  together  might  be 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 

Site  significance  and  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhibited 
deeply  buried,  intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore 
1, light  retain  undisturbed  materials  vhich  could  yield  information 
important  in  prehistory.  This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be 
potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface 
testing. 

32RV213 

This  is  a  large,  sparse  scatter  of  lithic  material,  ceramics, 
fire-cracked  rock  and  bone  fragments  located  in  a  cultivated 
field.  The  site  occupies  an  area  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Souris  River  between  a  sharp  bend  and  a  cut-off  oxbow  just  to  the 
southeast.  Nine  ceramic  sherds,  one  small  side-notched  Knife 
River  flint  projectile  point  and  8  flakes  \N'ere  observed  at  the 
site.  Material  types  represented  include  Knife  River  flint, 
quartzite  and  chert.  The  site  appears  to  retain  poor  integrity 
due  to  years  of  cultivation  and  livestock  activity.  However, 
buried  cultural  deposits  may  be  located  beneath  the  plcv;  zone. 

Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976).  This  site  appears  to  lae  an  isolated 
prehistoric  scatter  which  has  no  luiown  physical  or  historical 
associations  with  other  properties  which  together  might  be 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 

Site  significance  arb  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhibited 
deeply  buried,  intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore 
might  retain  undisturbed  materials  which  could  yield  information 
important  in  prehistory.  This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be 
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potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Registe^i  of 
Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  sufjsurface 
testing. 

32RV229 


This  is  a  large  scatter  of  bcae,  fire-cracked  rock,  ceramics  and 
litfiic  material  located  in  a  cultivated  field.  A  concentration  of 
fire-cracked  rock  and  bone  was'  observed  near  the  center  of  the 
locality.  The  site  is  situated  just  nortbi  of  a  sharp  meander 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Souris  Piver.  Observed  on  the  site 
were  15  ceramiic  sherds,  two  quartzite  core  fragments,  one  Kr.ife 
River  flint  core  fragment,  three  tertiary  chert  flakes,  two 
primary  Knife  Piver  flint  flakes  and  one  quartzite  biface.  The 
site  area  appears  to  have  retained  poor  physical  integrity  due  to 
repeated  cultivation.  However,  undisturbed  cultural  deposits  may 
exist  below  the  modern  plow  zone.  The  uncultivated,  vooded  area 
adjacent  to  the  river  retains  excellent  integrity  and  may  also 
contain  iritact  cultural  deposits. 

Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crav/ford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976).  This  isolated  prehistoric  scatter 
has  no  )<nown  physical  or  historical  associations  with  other 
properties  which  together  might  be  considered  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an  historic  district  or  as 
a  thematic  group. 

Site  significance  and  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhibited 
deeply  buried,  intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore 
might  retain  undisturbed  materials  which  could  yield  information 
important  in  prehistory.  This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be 
poterbially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface 
testing. 

32RV230 


This  is  a  medium-sized,  sparse  scatter  of  ceramics,  lithic 
material,  fire-cracked  rock  and  bone  fragments.  It  is  located  in 
a  level,  cultivated  field  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Souris  River. 
A  wooded  section  line  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  site 
area.  A  large  swale  is  located  about  200  meters  to  the  northeast 
of  thie  site.  Ceramics  make'  up  90%  of  the  cultural  material 
observed  at  tliis  site  and  13  sherds  were  collected.  Five  flakes, 
and  a  unifacial  tool  were  also  observed  at  the  site.  Material 
^ypes  represented  include  Knife  River  flint  and  chert.  The  sitt- 
aDfy:'ars  to  have  retained  [xxjr  physic'al  integrity  due  to  yc'ars  of 
re'fX'ated  cultivation.  However,  inteict  cultural  dejx)sits  miay  be 
located  in  the  uncultivated  area  lo  the  north  or  btneath  the  plow 
zone . 
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Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  thiis 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Cranford  1931;  Loimsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hen-hre  1977;  Renville  Courity  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976)  .  This  site  appears  to  be  £in  isolated 
prehistoric  scatter  which  has  no  known  physical  or  historical 
associations  with  other  properties  vduch  together  might  be 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 

Site  significance  and  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhiibited 
deeply  buried,  intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore 
might  retain  undisturbed  materials  which  could  yield  information 
inportant  in  prehistory.  This  site  is  therefore  recormiended  to  be 
potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface 
testing. 

32RV231 

This  is  a  buried  bone,  ash  and  charcoal  lens  exposed  in  a  cutbank 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Souris  River.  The  exposure  was 
apparently  created  during  the  construction  of  the  roadway  and 
associated  bridge.  Several  bone  fragments  and  an  intact  longbone 
were  observed  in  association  with  the  charooal  and  ash  lens  at 
between  80  and  110  oentirreters  below  surface.  The  lens  extends 
laterally  for  several  meters  and  is  located  beneath  the  forested 
zone  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river.  No  ceramios  or  lithios 
were  obseved  in  association  with  the  ash,  charcoal  and  bone  lens. 
The  dirt  wsrk  that  exposed  this  site  has  dastroyed  an  unknown 
percentage  of  the  site  area,  but  it  is  apparent  that  some  of  the 
site  area  remains  intact.  Integrity  is  therefore  unknown  for  the 
site  and  will  remain  unknown  until  subsurface  testing  is 
completed. 

Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Henbre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976).  This  site  appears  to  lae  an  isolated, 
buried  site  which  has  no  known  physical  or  historical  associations 
with  other  properties  which  together  might  be  considered  eliginle 
for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an  historic  district  or 
as  a  thematic  group.  The  cultural  affiliation  and  association  of 
the  site  to  other  sites  can  not  be  def.ermined  prior  to  subsurface 
testing. 

Site  significance  and  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhibited 
deeply  buried,  intact  cultural  compxw^nts,  and  this  site  therefore 
might  retain  undisturlxd  materials  which  could  yield  information 
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inportant  in  prehistory.  This  site  is  therefore  reconmeiided  to  he 
{Xitentially  eligible  for  nomir\ation  to  the  National  Register  of 
h'istoric  Places  under  Criterion  D  and  possibly'  under  Criterion  C 
pending  completion  of  subsurface  testing. 

32RV232 


This  is  a  large  scatter  of  Bison  bone  and  lithic  material  located 
in  a  cultivated  field.  A  distinct  concentration  of  large, 
shattered  bison  bones  was  observed  on  a  small  rise  in  the  field 
near  the  southeast  boundary  of  the  site  area.  A  groundstone  axe 
was  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  this  bone  concentration.  Fire 
cracked  rock  was  scatte^red  throughout  the  site  area.  The  site  is 
situated  inside  of  a  large  oxbow  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Souris 
River.  Cultural  materials  observed  on  the  site  were  one  ground 
stone  axe,  one  Swan  River  Chert  tertiary  flake,  one  clear 
chalcedony  tertiary  flake,  and  one  ceramic  body  sherd.  The  site 
appears  to  retain  poor  physical  integrity  due  to  repeated 
cultivation.  However,  undisturbed  cultural  deposits  may  exist 
below  the  modem  plow  zone.  The  uncultivated,  wooded  area 
adjacent  to  the  rivex  retains  excellent  integrity  and  may  also 
contain  intact  cultural  deposits. 

Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  histoiical  significai'ice  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976).  This  site  appears  to  be  an  isolated 
prehistoric  scatter  v;hich  has  no  known  physical  or  historical 
associations  with  other  properties  which  together  might  be 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 

Site  significance  and  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhibited 
deeply  buried,  intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore 
might  retain  undisturbed  materials  which  could  yield  information 
important  in  prehistory.  Th.is  site  is  therefore  recomnended  to  be 
potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface 
testing. 

32RV233 


This  is  a  small,  sparse  scatter  of  fire-cracked  rock,  bone  and 
lithiic  naterial  located  in  a  cultivated  field.  The  site  is 
situated  on  tlie  inside  of  a  sharp  bend  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Souris  River.  The  locality  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
densely  wooded  river  frontage.  Observed  on  the  site  were  one 
tertiary  quartzite  flake  £ind  one  porcellanite  Plains  Village  side- 
notched  projectile  point.  The  site  area  has  apparently  retained 
poor  physical  integrity  due  to  repeated  cultivation.  However, 
undisturted  cultural  defxasits  may  exist  below  tlie  modern  plow 
zone.  The  uncultivated,  wooded  areas  adjacent  to  the  river  retain 
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excellent  integrity  and  may  also  contain  intact  cultural  deposits. 

Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  19‘’6) .  This  site  appears  to  be  an  isolated 
prehistoric  scatter  which  has  no  known  physical  or  historical 
associations  with  other  properties  which  together  might  be 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thenatic  group. 

Site  significance  and  potential  eligibility  for  ncmination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhibited 
deeply  buried,  intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore 
might  retain  undisturbed  materials  which  could  yield  information 
important  in  prehistory.  This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be 
potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface 
testing . 

32RV236 


This  is  a  large  scatter  of  lithic  and  ceramic  debris  located  in  a 
cultivated  field.  The  site  is  situated  adjacent  to  the  neck  of  a 
large  oxbow  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Souris  River.  A  concen¬ 
tration  of  bone  fragments  and  teeth  (probably  bison)  was  observed 
near  the  nortliwest  boundary  of  the  site  area.  Another  distinct 
concentration  of  lithic  debris  was  noted  near  the  southeast 
boundary  of  the  site  area.  Bone  and  fire-cracked  rock  fragments 
uere  scattered  throughout  the  site  area.  Cultural  materials 
observed  on  thie  site  vvcre  one  brcwn  chert  biface  fragment,  one 
Swan  River  chert  biface  fragment,  one  quartzite  biface  fragment, 

17  flakes  (Knife  River  flint.  Swan  River  chert,  chert,  quarzite 
and  chalcedony)  and  one  undecorated  body  sherd.  No  temporally 
diagnostic  artifacts  v%ere  observed  at  this  site.  The  site  area 
appears  to  retain  poor  physical  integrity  due  to  repe-ated 
cultivation.  However,  undisturbed  cultural  deposits  may  exist 
below  the  modern  plow  zone.  The  uncultivated,  wooded  area  adjacent 
to  the  river  retains  excellent  integrity  and  may  also  contain 
intact  cultural  deposits. 

Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler’s  Association  1976).  This  site  appears  to  be  an  isolated 
prehistoric  scatter  ;^hich  has  no  known  physical  or  historical 
associations  with  other  properties  which  together  might 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 

Site  significance  and  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to 
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subsurface  testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhibited 
dc'eply  buried,  intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore 
might  retain  undisturbed  materials  which  could  yield  information 
important  in  prehistory.  This  site  is  therefore  recommended  _o  be 
potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface 
testing . 

32W237 


This  site  consists  of  a  basin-shaped  hearth  feature  and  numerous 
bison  bone  fragments  and  teeth  eroding  out  of  both  walls  of  a 
large  drainage  ditch.  The  hearth  feature  is  located  21  centime¬ 
ters  belcw  surface  and  measures  30  cm  wide  by  19  cm  deep.  A 
distinct  2-3  cm  ash  lens  was  observed  overlying  an  area  of  orange, 
burned  earth.  Some  small  charcoal  fragments  were  noted  within  the 
feature.  A  fractured  bison  longbone  was  observed  in  the  opposite 
wall  of  the  ditch  directly  across  from  the  hearth  feature. 

Numerous  other  bone  fragments  were  eroding  out  of  the  ditch  within 
the  apparent  site  area  at  the  20  cm  level .  The  site  area  lies 
within  the  forested  floodplain  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Souris 
River.  No  lithic  or  ceramic  materials  were  observed  in 
association  with  the  hearth  feature  and  bone  scatter. 

An  undetermined  portion  of  the  site  area  has  been  destroyed  during 
the  construction  of  the  drainage  ditch.  However,  intact  cultural 
deposits  appear  to  lie  underneath  the  undisturbed  woodlands 
adjacent  to  the  hearth  exposure. 

Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976).  This  site  appears  to  be  an  isolated, 
buried  prehistoric  occupation  which  has  no  known  physical  or 
historical  associations  with  other  properties  v^ich  together  might 
be  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as 
an  historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 

Preliminary  examination  of  this  site  suggests  that  undisturbed 
cultural  deposits  may  exist  at  thiis  locality.  Site  significance 
and  potential  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  cannot  be  determined  prior  to  subsurface 
testing.  Other  areas  near  this  site  have  exhibited  deeply  buried, 
intact  cultural  components,  and  this  site  therefore  might  retain 
undisturbed  materials  which  could  yield  information  important  in 
prehistory.  This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be  potentially 
eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  under  Criterion  D  pending  completion  of  subsurface  testing. 

Four  isolated  prehistoric  artifacts  were  also  recorded  during  the 

course  of  the  1988  survey.  These  are  described  below: 

CRM-276-IF-1 
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Isolate  CRM-276-IF-1  is  locatec]  in  the  NV.VNE/N'W  1/4  of  S<=^-^ion  3, 
T.163N.,  R.87W,  The  isolate  consisted  of  a  single  Knife  River 
flint  tertiary  flake  exhiJ:>iting  no  evidence  of  utilization.  It 
v-as  located  in  a  cultivated  field  that  had  recently  been  turned 
over.  The  artifact  was  situated  at  an  elevation  of  495  meters 
approxinately  90  meters  east  of  the  Souris  River  channel .  No 
further  v;ork  is  recommended  at  this  location. 

CRM-276-IF-2 

Isolate  CRM-276-IF-2  is  located  in  the  NV;/SE/NW  1/4  of  Section  3, 
T.163N.,  R.87W.  The  isolate  consists  of  a  single  Swan  River  Chert 
tertiary  flake  exhibiting  no  evidence  of  utilization.  It  was 
located  in  a  recently  cultivated  field  at  an  elevation  of  493 
meters.  The  area  lies  within  an  abandoned  oxbow  approxinately  244 
meters  east  of  the  Souris  River  channel.  No  further  work  is 
reconmended  at  this  location. 

CRM-276-IF-3 

Isolate  CRM-276-IF-3  is  located  in  the  SW/SW/NE  1/4  of  Section  3, 
T.163N.,  R.87W.  It  consists  of  a  single  Knife  River  flint 
tertiary  flake  exhibiting  no  evidence  of  utilization.  It  was 
located  in  a  cultivated  field  at  an  elevation  of  497  meters.  The 
area  lies  adjacent  to  the  escarpment  toe  approximately  335  meters 
east  of  the  Souris  River  channel .  No  further  work  is  recommended 
at  this  location. 

CRM-276-IF-4 

Isolate  CRM-276-IF-4  is  located  in  the  NE/NE/NIV  1/4  of  Section  36, 
T.163N.,  R.87W.  The  artifact  consists  of  a  large  pink  quartzite 
core  exhibiting  the  removal  of  several  decortication  flakes.  It 
was  located  in  a  cultivated  field  at  an  elevation  of  492  meters. 
The  area  lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Souris  River 
approximately  40  meters  from  the  current  river  channel .  No 
further  work  is  recommended  at  this  location. 


Historic  Sites 
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This  is  a  modern,  reinforced  concrete  bridge  spannirq  the  Souris 
River.  It  is  set  on  wooden  pilings  and  has  wooden  side  rails.  The 
remains  of  several  metal  and  concrete  pilings  were  observed  under 
the  bridge.  No  cultural  naterials  v%ere  observed  otlier  than 
remains  of  concrete  and  wooden  bridge  pilings  from  former  bridges. 
The  present  bridge  is  in  excellent  condition. 

Available  historical  sources  about  North  Dakota  and  Renville 
County  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
R(±)inson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976).  This  bridge  does  not  manifest 
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distinctive  characteristics  of  a  type,  pericd  '^r  of 

construction  which  might  be  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to 
the  National  Register.  It  does  not  represent  thie  work  of  a 
^'laster,  and  it  does  not  exhibit  high  artistic  values.  This 
modern,  simple  bridge  has  no  known  physical  or  historical  assoc¬ 
iations  with  other  properties  which  together  might  be  considered 
eligible  for  ncmination  to  the  National  Register  as  an  historic 
district  or  as  a  thematic  group.  Physical  evidence  has  not  be'en 
observed  on  this  site  which  might  indicate  a  likelihood  of  the 
site  to  yield  inforrmtion  important  in  history  or  prehistory,  and 
historical  sources  have  not  indicated  a  potential  for  the  site  to 
contain  information  not  evident  from  surface  examination.  In 
addition,  the  physical  integrity  of  the  site  has  been  compromised 
by  surface  disturbance  during  apparent  repeated  bridge 
reconstruction  episodes. 

This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be  not  eligible  for  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  any  of  the 
Criteria. 

32RV214 


This  is  a  large  abandoned  farmistead  consisting  of  a  two-story 
frame  house,  a  pump- jack,  an  outhouse,  a  pole  barn,  a  metal 
covered  storage  building,  a  frame  animal  shelter  and  a  frame 
machine  shop.  The  pole-barn,  wood  frame  animal  shelter  and  metal 
covered  storage  building  are  still  in  use.  The  site  is  situated 
within  the  wooded  floodplain  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Souris 
River.  A  cut-off  oxbow  meander  is  located  just  to  the  southeast  of 
the  site  area.  Cultural  materials  observed  on  site  were  stoves, 
chairs,  beds,  lanterns,  a  seeder,  bottles,  cans,  a  rolling  pin,  a 
cup,  wire,  portable  saw  mill  and  a  wide  variety  of  domestic  and 
agricultural  items.  The  main  house  and  outhouse  retain  fair  to 
good  integrity.  The  other  structures  retain  gocd  to  excellent 
integrity. 

This  property  was  homesteaded  by  Hannah  Johnson  in  1904.  Subse¬ 
quent  owners  have  been  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corp.  (1943)  ,  D.  & 
Mary  Newman  (1946)  ,  Roy  J.  &  Dagney  Foss  (1954) ,  (1955) ,  and 
Dagney  Foss  (1986).  Available  biographical  and  historical  sources 
do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  any  of  these 
persons  or  for  the  site  area  (Cgle  1900;  Crav/ford  1931;  Lounsberry 
1917;  Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County 
Old  Settler's  Association  1976).  None  of  the  buildings  on  this 
property  manifest  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  type,  period, 
or  method  of  construction  which  might  be  considered  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register.  This  property  does  not 
represent  the  work  of  a  master,  nor  does  it  exhibit  h^igh  artistic 
values.  This  site  is  an  isolated  historic  farmstead  which  has  no 
luiown  physical  or  historical  associations  with  other  properties 
which  together  might  be  considered  eligible  for  nordnation  to  the 
National  Register  as  an  historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 
Physical  evidence  has  not  been  observed  on  this  site  which  might 
indicate  a  likelihood  of  the  site  to  yield  information  important 
in  history  or  prehistory,  and  historical  sources  have  not 
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indicate'd  a  fxjtential  for  tf-.e  site  to  contain  information  not 
evident  from  surface  examination. 

Tfiis  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be  not  eligible  for  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  any  of  the 
Criteria. 

32RV215 


This  is  a  large  farm  consisting  of  an  older,  tvso  story  frame 
house,  a  modern  frame  dwelling,  a  large  frame  barn,  two  wells,  a 
large  metal  quonset,  a  metal  machine  shop,  a  pole  barn,  two 
garages  and  several  frame  storage  buildings.  It  is  located  on  the 
inside  of  a  sharp  bend  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Souris  River. 

An  elevated  dike  system  has  been  constructed  around  the  farmstead 
to  prevent  flooding  during  periods  wf  high  water.  Observed  on  the 
site  were  trucks,  tractors,  cultivator,  metal  barrels  and  other 
misc.  items  usually  associated  with  a  modern  farming  operation. 
This  is  a  very  well  kept  place  ^dth  little  trash  observed-  All  of 
the  buildings  at  this  farmstead  are  in  good  to  excellent 
condition. 

A  Receiver  Receipt  was  issued  to  Christopher  Wakelam  in  1904  and  a 
patent  to  him  in  1906.  Subsequent  owners  have  been  Walter  Manning 
(1923) ,  Mabel  Manning  (1924) ,  Alice  Wakelam  (1933) ,  Harvey  Emnel 
(1936),  State  Bank  of  Kenmare  (1937),  State  of  North  Dakota 
(1939),  William  Clifford  (1939),  Henry  C.  Hanson  (1942),  Harvey 
Elnmel  (1944),  Herbert  Emmel  (1944),  (1959),  Emnett  Hanson  (1945), 
Herbert  Emmel  (1966),  (1970),  and  Dennis  Emmel  (1986).  Available 
biographical  and  historical  sources  do  not  indicate  possible 
historical  significance  for  any  of  these  persons  or  for  the  site 
area  (Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917;  Robinson  1966; 
Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old  Settler's 
Association  1976)  . 

One  of  the  dwellings  on  tlit;  site  is  a  relatively  large  example  of 
one  type  of  Homestead  Style  dwelling  built  in  the  region  betv/een 
1900  and  1920;  this  STUcture  was  built  by  Christopher  Wakelam  in 
1904.  This  house  does  not  appear  to  have  sufficient  architectural 
distinction  to  be  eligible  for  the  National  Register  under 
Criterion  C,  however.  None  of  the  other  buildings  on  this  pro¬ 
perty  manifest  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  type,  period,  or 
method  of  construction  \diich  might  be  considered  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register. 

This  property  does  not  represent  the  work  of  a  master,  and  it  does 
not  possess  high  artistic  values.  This  site  has  no  Icnown  physical 
or  historical  associations  with  other  properties  v^ich  together 
might  be  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  as  an  historic  district  or  as  a  thenetic  group.  Physical 
evidence  has  not  been  observed  on  tliis  site  which  might  indicate  a 
likelihood  of  the  site  to  yield  information  important  in  history 
or  prehistory,  and  historical  sources  have  not  indicated  a 
potential  tor  the  site  to  contain  infornation  not  evident  from 
surface  exanunation.  In  addition,  the  physical  integrity  of  the 
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site  has  been  degraded  by  construction  of  new  structures  and 
defTolition  of  original  structures. 

This  site  is  therefore  recotrmended  to  be  not  eligible  for  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  any  of  the 
Criteria. 

32RV216 


This  is  a  recently  abandoned  farmstead  consisting  of  a  two-story 
frame  house,  a  river  gauging  station,  windmill,  pole  barn,  three 
poured  concrete  foundations,  a  dam,  an  outhouse,  an  extensive  farm 
machinery  dump  and  several  frame  animal  and  storage  buildings.  It 
is  located  near  a  sharp  bend  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Souris 
River.  Also  observed  on  the  site  were  horse-drawn  and  modern  farm 
machinery,  wooden  wagon  vheels,  car  bodies,  truck  bodies,  Hebron 
bricks,  glass,  wire,  etc.  All  observed  items  are  consistent  with 
post-1920  farming  occupation.  All  of  the  structures  at  this 
farmstead  are  in  fair  to  good  condition.  The  site  retains  good 
integrity. 

This  property  was  homesteaded  by  William  Harkness  in  1896.  Subse¬ 
quent  owners  were:  Annie  Harkness  (1939),  Elmer  Harkness  (1949), 
Brian  G.  Eriknoen  (1985)  ,  Citzens  State  Bank  (1986) .  Available 
biographical  and  historical  sources  do  not  indicate  possible 
historical  significance  for  any  of  these  persons  or  for  the  site 
(Ogle  1900;  Crav;ford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917;  Robinson  1966. 

Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old  Settler's 
Association  1976) . 

None  of  the  buildings  on  this  property  manifest  distinctive 
characteristics  of  a  type,  period,  or  method  of  construction  which 
might  be  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register.  This  property  does  not  represent  the  work  of  a  master, 
and  it  does  not  exhibit  high  artistic  values.  This  site  is  an 
isolated  historic  farmstead  which  has  no  known  physical  or  his¬ 
torical  associations  with  other  properties  v4iich  together  might  be 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group.  Physical  evidence  has 
not  been  observed  on  this  site  which  might  indicate  a  likelihood 
of  the  site  to  yield  information  important  in  history  or 
prehistory,  and  historical  sources  have  not  indicated  a  potential 
for  thie  site  to  contain  information  not  evident  from  surface 
examination. 

This  site  is  therefore  reconmended  to  be  not  eligible  for  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  any  of  the 
Criteria. 

32RV217 


This  is  an  occupied  farmstead  consisting  of  a  two-story  frame 
house,  a  well,  an  outhouse,  a  chicken  coop,  three  metal  covered 
storage  buildings,  and  several  frane  animal  end  storage  buildings. 
An  earthen  and  stone  dike  protects  the  farmstead  during  periods  of 
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high  water.  The  site  is  located  on  a  narrow  section  of  floodplain 
adjacent  to  ti  e  left  Ijank  of  the  Souris  River.  Cultural  rraterials 
observed  on  t.ie  site  were  glass,  wire,  cerandcs,  steel  traps,  farm 
machinery,  and  quantities  of  recent  trash.  This  site  retains  poor 
integrity.  Most  of  the  buildings  have  been  moved  in  and  are  in 
poor  condition. 

A  Receiver's  Receipt  was  issued  to  Sykes  Bryant  on  March  9,  1904, 
and  Bryant  received  patent  to  the  property  on  December  30,  1904. 
Subsequent  owners  have  been  F.A.  Brown  (1904),  Byron  Mott  (1904), 
John  Bettendorf  (1925),  Ernest  Mott  (1943).  Byron  Mott 
homestead6?d  in  Saskatchewan,  and  in  1896  he  homesteaded  in  the 
Souris  Valley  apparently  at  a  location  other  than  this  site 
(Renville  County  Old  Settler's  Association  1976:769).  Available 
bicgraphical  and  historical  sources  do  not  indicate  possible 
historical  significance  for  any  of  these  persons  or  the  site  area 
(Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917;  Robinson  1966; 

Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old  Settler's 
Association  1976) . 

None  of  the  buildings  on  this  property  manifest  distinctive 
characteristics  of  a  type,  period,  or  method  of  construction  which 
might  be  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register.  This  property  does  not  represent  the  work  of  a  master, 
and  it  does  not  exhibit  high  artistic  values.  This  site  is  an 
isolated  historic  farmstead  which  has  no  known  physical  or  his¬ 
torical  associations  with  other  properties  which  together  might  be 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group.  Physical  evidence  has 
not  been  observed  on  this  site  which  might  indicate  a  likelihood 
of  the  site  to  yield  information  important  in  history  or 
prehistory,  and  historical  sources  have  not  indicated  a  potential 
for  the  site  to  contain  information  not  evident  from  surface 
examination.  In  addition,  the  physical  integrity  of  the  site  has 
been  compromised  by  cultivation  of  most  of  the  site  area. 

This  site  therefore  is  recommended  to  lae  not  eligible  for  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  ary  of  the 
Criteria. 

32RV218 


This  site  is  an  abandoned  farmstead  with  a  large  tVAa-story  frame 
dwelling,  a  large  barn,  a  metal  storage  building,  a  metal  grain 
bin  and  seven  frame  animal  shelters.  A  large  variety  of  horse 
drawn  and  modern  farm  machinery  was  observed  at  the  farmstead. 

The  site  is  located  inside  a  large  meander  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Souris  River.  Cultural  materials  observed  on  site  include 
combines,  a  cornpicker,  tractor,  trucks,  oil  tank,  cultivators, 
feed  grinder,  seeders,  organ,  refuse  machine  parts  and  domestic 
refuse.  All  items  are  consistent  with  a  post-1930  farming 
occupation,  and  the  site  remains  in  occasional  use  for  farming 
operations.  Buildings  are  in  fair  to  poor  condition,  and  the 
site  does  not  appear  to  have  been  disturbed  after  it  was 
abandoned.  The  site  thereof  ore  has  fair  condition. 
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Available  historical  sources  al:>uut  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  net  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  th.is 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crauford  1931;  lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Henfore  1977;  Renville  Cour.ty  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976).  This  property  was  home-steaded  by 
B>Ton  Mott  in  1903.  Siibsequent  owners  were  Lav;rence  Mott  (195C) 
and  Charles  J.  Heringer  (1980).  Available  biographical  and 
•historical  sources  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  signi¬ 
ficance  for  any  of  these  persons  (Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931; 
Lounsberry  1917;  Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Heirbre  1977; 
Renville  County  Old  Settler's  Association  1976) . 

None  of  the  buildings  on  this  property  mariifest  distinctive 
characteristics  of  a  type,  period,  or  method  of  construction  which 
might  be  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register.  This  property  does  not  represent  the  work  of  a  mester 
and  does  not  exhibit  high  artistic  values.  This  site  is  an 
isolated  historic  farmstead  which  has  no  known  physical  or  his¬ 
torical  associations  wdth  other  properties  which  together  might  be 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group.  Physical  evidence  has 
not  been  cbser'.'ed  on  this  site  which  might  indicate  a  likelihood 
of  the  site  to  yield  infonration  important  in  history  or 
prehistory,  and  historical  sources  have  not  indicated  a  potential 
for  the  site  to  contain  information  not  evident  from  surface 
examination. 

This  site  therefore  is  recommended  to  be  not  eligible  for  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  any  of  the 
Criteria. 

32RV219 


This  is  an  abandoned  farmstead  containing  a  large  wood  frane 
house,  a  large  frame  barn,  a  metal  wind  generator  tower,  two 
wells,  a  chicken  coop  and  numerous  frame  animal  and  storage  sheds. 
It  is  located  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Souris  River  approx. 

2.25  miles  south  of  the  Canadian  border.  Cultural  materials 
observed  on  the  site  were  a  cultivator,  wire  fish  t-rap,  and  very 
little  trash.  All  the  buildings  on  thiis  farmstead  are  in 
excellent  condition  and  in  seasonal  use. 

This  property  was  homesteaded  by  Eddie  J.  Johnson  in  1905.  Sub¬ 
sequent  owners  have  been  State  of  North  Detkota  (1932)  ,  and  Oscar 
Gilbertson  (1942).  A  local  history  has  Oscar  Gilbertson  buying 
this  property  in  1945  (Renville  County  Old  Settler's  Association 
1976:751).  Available  biographical  and  historical  sources  do  not 
indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  any  of  these  persons 
nor  the  site  area  (Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976). 

None  of  the  buildings  on  this  property  manifest  distinctive 
characteristics  of  a  type,  period,  or  mt'thod  of  construction  which 
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tright  te  considerc'd  tdigible  for  ncniination  fo  the  Naricndl 
Register.  This  propt'rty  dof'S  net  reprc'sent  tJ*:e  wjrk  of  a  masteT. 
This  property  does  not  exliibit  high  artistic  values.  This  site  is 
an  isolated  historic  farmstead  wtdeh  has  no  known  physical  or 
historical  associations  with  other  properties  which  tegether  might 
be  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as 
am  historic  distxict  or  as  a  thematic  group.  Physical  e-vidence 
has  not  bten  observed  on  this  site  v.tiich  might  indicate'  a 
likelihood  of  the  site  to  yield  information  important  in  history 
or  prehistory,  and  historical  sources  have  not  indicated  a 
potential  for  the  site  to  contain  information  not  evident  from 
surface  examination. 

This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  he  not  eligible  for  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  any  of  the 
Criteria. 

32RV220 


This  is  a  modern  rretal-reinforced,  poured  concrete  bridge  over  the 
Souris  River.  No  cultural  materials  other  than  the  bridge  were 
observed.  The  bridge  retains  excellent  integrity. 

Available  historical  sources  about  Renville  County  and  North 
Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  this 
property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976).  This  bridge  does  not  embody 
distinctive  characteristics  of  a  type,  period  or  method  of 
construction  whiich  might  be  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to 
the  National  Register.  This  property  does  not  represent  the  work 
of  a  master,  and  it  dot's  not  exhiibit  high  artistic  values.  It  is 
an  isolated  bridge  vhdeh  has  no  known  physical  or  historical 
associations  with  other  properties  which  together  might  be  consi- 
derexl  eligible  for  nomiinaticn  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group.  Physical  evidence  has 
not  been  observed  on  tbds  site  which  might  indicate  a  likelihood 
of  the  site  to  yield  information  important  in  history  or  prehis¬ 
tory,  and  historical  sources  have  r;ot  indicated  a  potential  for 
the  site  to  contain  information  not  evident  fromi  surface 
examination. 

The  bridge  was  constructed  in  1978  and  does  not  appear  tc  neet  aiy 
criteria  for  exemption  of  the  general  50-year  age  requirement  for 
eligibility  for  the  National  Register.  This  site  therefore  is 
rec:ommended  to  be  not  eligible  for  nomiination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  under  any  of  the  Criteria. 

32RV22] 


This  is  an  abandoned  farmstead  with  a  small  one-story  frame  house, 
a  wood  frame  garage,  tvx)  outhouses  and  several  frame  animal 
shelters  anci  storage  sh(?ds.  The  site  is  located  next  to  tiie  left 
bank  of  the  Souris  River.  Cultural  materials  cbst'rved  on  site 
were  concrete  blocks,  sheet  Pf;'tal,  and  machine  parts.  Mest  of  the 
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buildings  locate'd  at  this  farm  are  in  excellent  conditic'n.  The 
site  retains  excel lei^t  integrity  as  a  pcst-1925  farirstead . 

A  Receiver's  Rec;eipt  was  issued  to  Bernard  B.  Greenwccx:]  in  1905 
and  was  hortesteaded  in  1910.  Subseciuent  owners  uere  Nils  Wisdahl 
(1908),  Joseph  Ovendcn  (1913),  Gladys  R.  Over.don  (1939),  Arne 
Benson  (1944),  (1945),  (1959),  Oliver  M.  Wisdahl  (1960),  aid  Helen 
Benson  (1973),  Charlene  Loss  (1985),  Helen  Benson  (1986).  Nils 
Wisdahl  laought  another  farm  near  this  site'  in  1908,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death  (Renville  County  Old  Settler's  Association 
1976:785).  Available  historical  source's  alx)ut  Renville  County  and 
North  Dakota  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for 
this  property  or  persons  associated  with  it  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle 
1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounslaerry  1917;  Robinson  1966;  Hennessy 
1910;  Herrhre  1977;  Renville  Cour;ty  Old  Settler's  Asscxriation 
1976)  . 

None  of  the  features  on  thiis  site,  nor  the  site  as  a  whole,  embody 
distinctive  characteristics  of  a  type,  period,  or  method  of 
construction  which  might  be  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to 
the  National  Register.  This  property  does  not  represent  the  work 
of  a  master,  and  it  does  not  possess  high  artistic  values.  This 
site  is  an  isolated  historic  farmstead  which  has  no  known  physical 
or  historical  associations  with  other  properties  which  together 
might  be  consideied  eligrbit-  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  as  an  historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group.  Physical 
evidence  has  not  been  observed  on  this  site  which  might  indicate  a 
likelihood  of  the  site  to  yield  information  important  in  history' 
or  prehistory,  and  historical  sources  have  not  indicated  a 
potential  for  the  site  to  contain  information  not  e-jvident  from 
surface  examination. 

This  site  therefore  is  recommended  to  be  not  eligible  for  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  any  of  the 
Criteria . 

32RV222 


This  is  a  small,  abandoned  farmstead  with  a  two- story'  wcckI  frame 
house,  a  weed  frame  garage,  the  stone/cement  walls  of  a  large, 
burned  dairy  barn,  a  metal-covered  pole  barn  and  a  modern  netail 
grain  bin.  The  pole  barn  and  grain  bin  appear  to  still  be  in  use. 
The  site  is  located  on  an  elevated  luioll  near  the  right  laank  of 
the  Souris  River.  A  ford  across  the  river  was  observed  to  the 
e-ast  of  the  site  area. 

Cultural  materials  observed  on  tbie  site  were  car  bodies,  a  truck 
with  1966  plates,  Minnesota  1958  plate,  old  swather,  rabtiit  cage, 
snowmcjbile  and  n’iscel  laneous  domestic  trash  and  cfher  farm-related 
items.  The  barn  was  destroyed  by  a  lightning  strike  several  vears 
ago.  AD  the  other  structures  are  in  gc<yJ  condition.  The 
dwelling  has  lest  essentia)  integrity  of  exterior  m'aterials  and 
design  by  afplicaticn  of  v;ide  vinyl  siding  and  attachim-nt  of  the 
addition. 
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This  is  tlie  iccaticn  of  one  of  the  earliest  ranching  cccupations 
in  the  StMiris  Valley,  and  the  Ple-asant  Pest  Office  was  quartf-'ied 
in  the  Harkness  ranch  house  (net  the  present  house)  fron.  1F88  to 
1902  (Renville  County  Old  Settler's  Association  1976:752-783). 
Ihese  "ever;ts"  do  not  appear  to  te  of  sufficient  historical 
inportance  to  qualify  tlie  property  for  eligibility  under  Crirerion 
A,  particularly  because  no  structures  or  other  feature's  rerain  of 
the  early  settlement  era. 

The  property  was  [atentt'd  by  James  Harkness  in  1905.  Subseejuent 
ov/ners  were  Clara  Johnson  (1907),  Melvin  L.  Johnson  (1968),  Clair 
A.  Vvbtne  &  L.  C.  McDaniel  (1972),  Ruth  A.  Johnson  (1976),  Larry  & 
Dennis  Emmel  (1977),  Kirk  Johnson  (1978),  Claire  A.  Watne  (1980), 
Larry  &  Dennis  Emrel  (1980),  (1986),  and  Brian  McDaniel  (1987). 
Janes  Harkness  established  one  of  the  first  ranching  settlenents 
in  the  Souris  valley  at  this  location  in  1885,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  important  in  history'  to  allcv; 
this  site  to  be  considered  eligible  for  the  National  Register  on 
the  basis  of  its  association  with  his  life  (Renville  County  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976:752-754).  Available  biographical  and 
historical  sources  do  not  indicate  possible  historical 
significance  for  any  of  the  other  persons  associated  with  the  site 
(Ogle  1900;  Crav/ford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917;  Robinson  1966; 

Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  County  Old  Settler's 
Association  1976) . 

None  of  the  buildings  on  this  property  rrianifest  distinctive 
characteristics  of  a  type,  period,  or  meth\od  of  construction  which 
might  be  considere-d  eligible  for  nomination  to  tlie  National 
Register.  Thiis  prof-xirty  doe.:  not  represent  the  work  of  a  naster, 
and  it  does  not  exhibit  high  artistic  values.  This  site  is  an 
isolated  historic  farmstead  which  has  no  known  physical  or  his¬ 
torical  associations  with  other  properties  which  together  might  he 
considered  eligible  fc^r  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group.  Physical  evidence  has 
not  oeen  observed  on  this  site  which  might  indicate  a  lilcelihocd 
of  the  site  to  yield  information  impc)rtant  in  history  or 
prehistory',  and  historical  sources  have  not  indicated  a  potential 
for  the  site  to  contain  information  not  evident  from  surface 
examdnation.  In  addition,  the  physical  integrity  of  the  site  has 
loen  comipromised  by  rf'pl aoeme-nt  of  original  buiidirgs  and/or 
construction  of  new  buildinejs  witliin  most  of  the  site  area. 

This  site  is  therefore  reoommiended  to  be  not  eligible  for  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  any  of  the 
Criteria . 

32PV223 


This  is  an  aliand^'ne'd  farmstead  with  a  large  wood  frame  house', 
twt)  well  pumps,  a  chicken  cx>op,  a  large  frane  barn,  a  frame  garage 
ard  a  frame  animal  shelter  .  The  Ivain  apf-iears  ter  be  in  seasonal 
use.  Ihe  farmstead  is  located  within  the  hardwccxl  forest  along 
the  left  t^nic  cf  rhe  Souris  River.  Cultural  nvJerials  cbrierved  ern 
the  site  wf’rf'  a  1920s  truck  bedy,  wire,  steel  drum’s,  oluckc’n 
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fe€x3ers,  miscel laneous  house’hold  refus<"‘  arxl  farm-relat fe*d  it-enni. 
All  of  the  buildings  except  the  ehicken  cc'0[>  and  the  collapsed 
anirrval  shelter  are  in  good  to  excellent  c:oridi  tion. 


lena  Gulson  was  issued  a  patent  in  1908.  Subseciierit  owners  were 
Alvin  A.  Sturdivant  (1914),  Norma  State  Bank  (1920),  Payinc-nd  C. 
Dahl  (1921),  Norma  St.  Ban!:  (1922),  Provident  I.ife  (1929),  Harry 
W.  Johnson  (1945),  and  Harry  &  Arlene  Johnson  (1962).  Available 
biccraphical  and  historical  sources  do  not  indicate  possible 
historical  significance  for  any  of  these  pjerscns  nor  for  thie  site 
area  (Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lourisberry  1917;  Robinson  1966; 
Hennessy  1910;  Henibre  1977;  Renville  County  Old  Settler's 
Association  1976)  . 

Ibe  dwelling  (Feature  1)  embodies  distinctive  characteristics  of 
one  type  of  post-settlement  dwelling,  ca.  1915-1925,  but  neither 
the  building  nor  the  type  is  sufficiently  distinctive  to  be 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register.  None 
of  the  other  buildings  on  this  property  manifest  distinctive 
characteristics  of  a  type,  period,  or  method  of  construction  which 
might  be  considerexl  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Regisbter.  This  property  does  not  represent  the  work  of  a  master, 
and  it  does  not  eixhibit  high  artistic  values.  This  site  is  an 
isolated  historic  farmstead  vhiich  has  no  Icnown  physical  or  his¬ 
torical  associations  with  other  properties  which  together  might  be 
considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an 
historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group.  Physical  evidence  has 
not  been  observed  on  thiis  site  whicli  might  indicate  a  likelihood 
of  the  site  to  yield  information  important  in  histoiy  cr 
prehistory,  and  historical  sources  have  net  indicated  a  potential 
for  thie  site  to  contain  information  not  evident  from  surf^  ce 
examination. 

Th.is  site  is  th.erefore  recommended  to  be  not  eligible  for  ncmir 
tion  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  any  of  trie 
Criteria. 


32PV22J 

This  is  on  afjandoned  farmstead  cor  ■  listing  cif  a  frariC'  liouscy  a 
rainbow  arch  wokoI  frame  barn  and  a  wood  frane  granary.  The  house 
is  currently  being  salvaged  for  builcirg  materials.  Th.e  rite  is 
situates;  on  the  floodplain  adjacent  to  the  rigid  hiank  cf  the 
Souris  River.  Cbserrv'ed  c-r.  tlie  site  were  chemical  cans,  hea^irg 
stove,  engine  perrts,  rope,  nails,  sningles  and  n;i  seel  lariC-ous 
household  refuse  and  farm-relatt'd  items.  The  franc-  hci;se  at  this 
site  lias;  retained  fcor  physical  integrity  due  to  naterial  salvage- 
ore-rat  iorus .  The  other  two  sutruct  ures  have  rc-tair,ex:;  need 
integr it  y. 


A  F-.fceiver  receirt  v;as  issutxl  to  Johr;  Johnson  ir.  1909;  subsegise-nt 
(WT^-rs  i.ave’  Ix-e-n  Nkuy  Nejs.on  (1926),  Ct*o  Haakiro.fac  (1°2B),.  Pe'er 
r;  (1930),  MyrtJe-  Mae  Jorujen  (’’937),  Gexjrcie  V.V'avei  ( 1  '‘4  j  )  , 
(19561,  !'a;'(  !  t-.v  oV'-'r  (1966),  Cliffoird  1,.  Johnstir  (1-^73),  and 
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sources  do  not-  indicate  [.ossible  historical  significance  for  any 
of  these  persons  or  for  the  site  area  (Ogle  1900;  Crav/forc  1931; 
lounsherry  1917;  Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Henibre  1977; 
Renville  County  Old  Settler's  Association  1976). 

None  of  tbe  buildings  on  thiis  property  manifest  distinctive 
characte^rist ics  of  a  type,  period,  or  method  of  construction  which 
might  be  considered  eligible  for  ncmi.ation  to  the  National 
Register.  Tliis  property  does  not  represent  the  work  of  a  master, 
and  it  does  not  possess  high  artistic  values.  This  isolated 
historic  farmstead  has  no  kiiown  p'nysical  or  historical  associa¬ 
tions  with  otber  properties  which  tcigether  might  be  considereid 
eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an  historic 
district  or  as  a  thematic  group.  Physical  evidence  has  not  been 
observed  on  this  site  which  might  indicate  a  likelihood  of  the 
site  to  yield  information  important  in  history  or  prehistory,  and 
historical  sources  have  not  indicated  a  potential  for  the  site  to 
contain  information  ixit  evident  from  surface  examination. 

This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be  not  eligible  for  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  any  of  the 
Criteria. 

32IA/_225 

This  is  a  partially  abandoned  farmstead  consisting  of  a  frame 
house,  a  large  frame  barn,  garage,  outhouse,  well  and  a  large 
number  of  vcodframe  outbuildings.  Machinery  parts  and  trash  were 
observed  scattered  throughout  the  site  area.  The  site  is  located 
on  a  small  tcirace  and  side-slope  overlooking  an  o.xbow  meander  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Souris  River.  Observed  on  the  site  were  55- 
gallon  barrels,  tires,  snowmobiles,  stoves,  hog  brooders,  scrap 
neta] ,  nails,  feed  grinder,  glass  fragments  and  a  large  quantity 
of  domestic  refuse  and  farm-related  items.  The  buildings  at  this 
farmstead  are  in  fair  to  poor  condition. 

This  property  was  homesteaded  by  Obediah  Stafford  in  1903.  Sub¬ 
sequent  owners  have  b<--en  Jame's  Munro  (1916),  Elsie  Stafford 
(1925),  John  P.  Stafford  (1928),  Elmer  Gilbertson  (1933),  and 
Norman  &  David  Gi loertson  (1974),  (1978).  Obediah  Stafford 
5iettled  on  thin  property  in  1896,  and  he  and  his  family  remained 
here  until  they  moved  to  Pie  Pot,  Saskatchewan  in  1916  (Renville 
County  Old  Settler's  Association  1976:779).  Available 
biographical  and  historical  sources  do  not  indicate  possible 
historical  significance  for  any  of  these  persons  or  for  the  site 
area  (Ogle  1900;  Crav/ford  1931;  Lounshevry  1917;  Robinson  1966; 
Hemessy  1910;  Hembrt*  1977;  Renville  County  Old  Settler's 
Association  1976) . 

Norif  c.f  the  buildings  on  thiis  property  manifest  distinctive 
cl.aract  erist  ics  of  a  type,  pe-ried,  or  method  of  const  ruct  jen  which 
might  considered  eligible  for  nomtinat icn  to  the  Naticnal 
P(Xj  1  s  t  f^-r . 

TImi  p.’rop*.';  ty  dexT.  rr.t  resf'nt  tlx*  wetk  a  nastt'i,  and  it  dex's 
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not  fXDssess  high  artistic  values.  This  isolattxi  farmstead  has  no 
kncv/Ti  physical  or  historical  associations  with  other  properties 
uhich  together  might  be  considered  eligible’  for  ncniir.at ion  to  the 
National  Register  as  an  historic  district  or  as  a  thenatic  group. 
Physical  evidence  has  not  be?en  conserved  on  tliis  site  which  might 
indicate  a  likelihood  of  the  site  to  yield  information  important 
in  history  or  prehistory,  and  historical  sources  have  riot 
indicated  a  potential  for  the  site  to  contain  information  not 
evident  from  surface  examination. 

This  site  is  therefore  recommerxled  to  be  not  eligible  for  nonu na¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  ar,y  of  the 
Criteria . 

32RV226 


This  is  a  small  historic  habitation  site  consisting  of  a  1-1/2 
story  frame  house.  No  farm,  machinery  was  observed  within  the  site 
area.  The  site  is  located  on  the  floodplain  adjacent  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Souris  River.  This  structure  was  either  noved  to  the 
site  recently  and  extensively  rerrodeled,  rr  it  was  constructed 
after  1960.  Also  observed  on  the  site  were  a  3-wheel  recreational 
vehicle,  a  cooler,  wooden  table,  garden  hose  and  water  tank-  This 
site  retains  excellent  integrity  as  a  modern  rural  habitation 
site. 

This  building  is  either  less  than  hr  years  old  or  has  been  noved 
to  this  site  and  e>rtensively  altered.  Available  historical 
sources  about  Renville  County  and  North  Dakota  do  not  indicate 
possible  historical  .='lgnificance  for  this  property  (Andreas  1884; 
Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917;  Robinson  1966;  Hennessy 
191C;  Hentore  1977;  Renville  County  Old  Settler's  Association 
1976) . 

Hans  Gulson  was  issued  a  Receivers  Receipt  in  1902  and  a  patent  iri 
1903.  Subseqi'ent  owners  have  be'en  Tine  Bussma  (1923),  Stafford 
Skrhool  District  #4  (1950) ,  George  Weaver  (1957) ,  George  &  Hazel 
ifeaver  (1958),  Leroy  &  Loren  Irike  (1962),  Clifford  &  Vernis  Nelson 
(1973) ,  Fred  W.  Mitchow  &  L.  C.  McDaniel  (1973) ,  Kirk  &  Richard 
Johnson  (1978),  and  Vivian  F.  ^^r^rroll  (1985).  Available 
biographical  and  historical  sources  do  not  indicate  possible 
historical  significance  for  any  of  these  persons  (Ogle  1900; 
Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917;  Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910; 
Hf-rbre  1977;  Renville  Cn--nty  Old  Settler's  Association  1976). 

Tins  building  does  not  manifest  distinctive  characteristics  of  a 
type,  period,  or  method  of  construction  which  might  be  considered 
eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register.  It  does  not 
represf-nt  tJie  work  of  a  master,  and  it  dot-s  not  pcjssess  high 
cirtistic  values. 

This  Site  has  no  known  physical  or  historical  asscciations  with 
other  [)t  t  ies  which  together  might  bo  considered  eligible  for 
non  inat  ion  to  the  National  Pegistt*r  as  an  hiistoric  district  or  as 
f.;  thfRi-atic;  group.  Physical  evidence  has  not  Ixi'emi  obce-rved  on  this 
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site  v-hich  might  indicate  a  likelihood  of  the  site  to  yield 
information  important  in  history  or  prehistory,  and  histcjrical 
sources  have  not  indicated  a  potential  for  tJ-;e  £;ite  to  contain 
infornation  not  evident  from  surface  examination. 

This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  he  not  eligible  for  ncmiria- 
ticn  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  any  of  the 
Criteria. 


32RV227 


This  is  a  large  abandoned  feirmstead  consisting  of  a  cement 
foundation,  a  frame  garage,  a  metal  quonset,  a  well  and  several 
livestock  shelters,  storage  buildings  and  granaries.  Several  of 
the  animal  shelters  and  storage  buildings  are  currently  in  use. 

The  site  is  located  in  an  oxlxjw  me^lnder  along  tbe  left  bank  of  the 
Souris  River.  Observed  cr.  the  site  were  a  bulldozer,  freezer, 
tires,  cement  blocks,  bottles,  cans,  farm  implements  and 
miscellaneous  trash.  The  main  house  has  bcien  removed  from  the 
site.  All  of  tbie  other  structures  retain  fair  to  good  integrity. 

This  is  the  former  site  of  Pleasant  Post  Office  and  community 
(1902-1909) ,  but  r\one  of  the  structures  presently  on  the  site 
appear  to  date  from  that  period.  The  ford  in  the  river  (Feature 
11)  determined  the  location  of  the  post  office  and  store.  In  the 
absence  of  other  features  dating  from  the  early  settlement  period, 
the  site  does  not  appear  to  have  sufficient  historical  assoc¬ 
iations  to  be  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register 
(Axidreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917;  Robinson 
1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Henibre  1977;  Renville  Covinty  Old  Settler's 
Association  1976) . 

This  property  was  homesteaded  by  Ole  P.  Johnson  in  1895.  Subse¬ 
quent  owr.ers  have  been  Hans  Johnson  (1900)  ,  Olava  Johnson  (1913)  , 
A.  N.  Johnson  (1934),  Esther  Johnson  (1941),  Chas.  &  Ella 
Shortridge  (1948)  ,  Daniel  &  Fern  Krenelka  (1952)  ,  and  Virgil  £■ 
Violet  Stewart  (1962)  .  Available  biographical  and  historical 
sources  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  any 
of  these  persons  (Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  1917; 
Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hemore  1977;  Renville  Couiity  Old 
Settler's  Association  1976). 

None  of  tlie  buildings  on  this  property  manifest  distinctive 
characteristics  of  a  type,  period,  or  method  of  construction  which 
might  be  considered  eligible  -F^r  ncftii nation  to  the  National 
Register.  This  property  at  represent  the  work  of  a  master, 

and  it  dot's  not  possess  __  artistic  values.  The  site  is  an 
isolated  historic  farmstead  which  has  no  Itnown  physical  or 
historical  associations  with  other  profx?rtie‘S  which  together  might 
be  considertx]  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as 
an  historic  district  or  as  a  thenat ic  group.  Physical  evidence 
has  not  tx'en  observed  on  this  site  which  might  indicate'  a 
likelih.ood  of  the  site  to  yield  information  inportant,  in  history 
or  pretiistory,  and  l.istorical  sources  have  not  irxlicate'd  a 
[Cl* er.tra  1  for  tfie  site  lo  contain  ir.fotnvif  icn  not  t'vident  from 
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surface  exariinat icn.  In  addition,  the  physical  integrity  of  the 
site  has  be«n  conpronnised  by  construction  and  removal  of  buildings 
from  1909  to  1988. 

This  site  is  thierefore  recommended  to  he  not  eligible  for  rx^mina- 
ticn  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  any  of  the 
Criteria. 

32RV228 


This  is  a  historic  site  consisting  of  five  dugout  depressions 
located  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Souris  River.  Remains  of  a 
fieldstone  foundatiori  were  observed  at  one  of  thie  larger  and 
deeper  depressions  (F-1) .  Distinct  doorway  openings  were  noted  at 
several  of  the  depression  features.  No  farm  macninery  or 
historical  deris  was  observed  and  indications  are  that  this  site 
was  occupied  for  a  limited  length  of  time.  The  level  area  south 
of  the  site  area  may  have  been  cultivated  at  one  time.  One  melted 
blue  glass  fragment  was  observed  eroding  out  of  a  cattle  trail 
within  the  site  area.  The  site  retains  poor  physical  integrity  as 
a  homestead/ farmstead. 

The  SW/SW  of  Section  23  was  patented  by  Hattie  M.  Milne  in  1912. 
Subsequent  owners  have  been  D.  Ray  Gregg  (1925),  John  Volk  (1947); 
(1951),  and  John  &  Caroline  Volk  (1952).  The  SE/SW  of  Section  23 
was  homesteaded  by  Richard  Cluff  in  1904.  Subsequent  owners  have 
been  William  I.  See  (1907),  Stafford  Township  (1931),  John  5. 
Caroline  Volk  (1952),  Agnes  Avery  (1964),  and  Celestine,  Leo,  ai'id 
Phillip  Volk  (1974) .  Available  biographical  and  historical 
sources  do  not  indicate  possible  historical  significance  for  any 
of  these  persons  or  for  the  site  area  (Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931; 
Lounsberry  1917;  Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977; 
Renville  County  Old  Settler's  Association  1976). 

None  of  th,e  features  on  this  property  manifest  distinctive 
characteristics  of  a  type,  period,  or  method  of  construction  which 
might  be  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register.  This  isolated  historic  homestead  which  has  no  luiown 
physical  or  historical  associations  with  other  properties  which 
together  might  be  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  as  an  historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 
Physical  evidence  has  not  been  observed  on  this  site  which  might 
indicate  a  likelihood  of  the  site  to  yield  information  important 
in  history  or  prehistory,  and  historical  sources  have  not  indi¬ 
cated  a  potential  for  the  site  to  contain  information  not  evident 
from  surface  exardnation. 

This  site  is  therefore  recomn'ended  to  be  not  eligit>Ie  for  nomina¬ 
tion  to  tl'.^'  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  uiider  any  of  the 
Criteria . 

^2FV234 


Tlris  is  a  sparst'  scatter  of  historic  niaterial  loc-ated  in  a 
cuUiva'ec;  field.  The  site  area  lies  within  th.e  flcxdplain  on  the 
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left  tank  of  the  Souris  River.  ^  large  nieander  scar  is  located 
approxinately  150  meters  to  the  north.  structures  or 
foundations  were  cbservt<l  within  the  txjundaries  of  the  cnjltural 
scatter.  Ttie  site  nay  be-  associated  with  the  large  abandoned 
farmstead  (32RV227)  locattxl  approxinately  3C0  meters  to  the  wt?st. 
Materials  observ'ed  on  site  were  one  fan  brick,  three  grren  glass 
fragrrents,  one  iron  bolt,  one  {xjrf^le  glass  fragtrient,  one  whiteware 
ceramic  fragnent,  thiree  brown  crockery  fragnents  and  several  coal 
and  bone  fragnents.  This  site  has  retained  poor  physical 
integrity  due  to  years  of  repeated  cultivation.  No  structures  or 
foundations  renain  at  tJ^e  site. 

This  site  is  ne-ar  the  former  Pleasant  Post  Office  and  cor^nunity 
(ca.  1903-1909),  but  the  present  site  has  no  definite  association 
with  that  community.  Available  historical  sources  about  Renville 
County  and  North  Dakota  do  not  indicate  other  possible  historical 
significance  for  this  property  (Andreas  1884;  Ogle  1900;  Crawford 
1931;  Lounsberry  1917;  Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977; 
Renville  County  Old  Settler's  Association  1976). 

This  property  was  homesteaded  by  Ole  P.  Johnson  in  1895.  Subse¬ 
quent  owners  have  been  Hans  O.  Johnson  (1902) ,  Alava  Johnson 
(1913),  A.  N.  Johnson  (1934),  Ester  Johnson  (1941),  Chas.  &  Ella 
Shortridge  (1948),  (1951),  Daniel  D.  &  Fern  A.  Krenelka  (1952), 
and  Virgil  L.  &  Violet  E.  Stewart  (1962).  Available  biographical 
and  historical  sources  do  not  indicate  possible  historical 
significance  for  any  of  these  persons  (Ogle  1900;  Crav/ford  1931; 
Lounsberry  1917;  Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977; 
Renville  County  Old  Settler’s  Association  1976). 

This  site  is  an  isolated  historic  scatter  v;hich  has  no  kno\\n 
physical  or  historical  associations  with  other  properties  which 
together  might  be  considered  eligible  for  ncminaticn  to  the 
National  Register  as  an  historic  district  or  as  a  thenatic  group. 
Physical  evidence  has  not  been  obser\'ed  on  tlds  site  which  might 
indicate  a  likelihood  of  the  site  to  yield  information  important 
in  history  or  p^rehistory,  and  historical  sources  have  not  indi¬ 
cated  a  potential  for  thie  site  to  contain  information  not  evident 
from  surface  raanination.  In  addition,  the  physical  integrity  cf 
tlie  site  ha^  bc'en  conpromised  by  cultivation  of  most  of  the  site 
area . 

This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  he  not  eligible  for  nondna- 
tion  to  thie  National  Registe^r  of  Historic  Places  urjder  any  of  the 
Criteria. 

32PV235 

This  is  a  small,  sparse  scatter  of  historic  trash  located  in  a 
SLiinner  fallcv  field.  The  site  is  located  just  south  of  a  sharp 
tx^nd  cin  ti.e  left  tanl^  of  tlie  Souris  Rivc-i  .  What  appears  to  be  a 
former  river  crossing  was  observ'ed  just  west  of  the  site  area.  No 
structures  or  strvictural  remains  were  observed  at  the  site. 

Cultural  nat.erials  observed  on  site'  wc're  about  a  dozen  clear  and 
bU;e  glass  fragnents,  severral  metal  gear  fregments,  one  aqua 
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bottle  neck  (with  seam),  a  "black  glass"  bottle  bottom,  and 
several  dozen  fragnients  of  coal.  This  site  has  retained  pcor 
physical  integrity  due  to  repeated  cmiltivation. 

Ttiis  property  was  patented  by  James  Harkuiess  in  1905.  Subsequent 
owners  were  Clara  Johnson  (1907),  Melvin  L.  Johnson  (1968),  Clair 
A.  Watne  &  L.  C.  McDaniel  (1972),  Ruth  A.  Johnson  (1976),  larry  s 
Dennis  Emm, cl  (1977)  ,  Kirk  Johnson  (1978)  ,  Claire  A.  Watne  (1980)  , 
Larry  &  Dennis  Qtmel  (1980),  (1986),  and  Brian  McDaniel  (1987). 
Available  biographical  and  historical  sources  do  not  indicate 
possible  historical  significance  for  any  of  these  persons  or  for 
the  site  area  (Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounsberry  191'7;  Robinson 
1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  Couiity  Old  Settler's 
Association  1976) .  Moreover,  this  site  appears  to  be  an  isolated 
dump  which  probably  could  not  have  an  important  association  with 
the  life  of  any  person,  regardless  of  the  significance  of  that 
person  in  our  past. 

This  site  is  an  isolated  historic  scatter  v;hich  has  no  known 
physical  or  historical  associations  with  other  properties  which 
together  might  be  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  as  an  historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 
Physical  evidence  has  not  been  observed  on  this  site  which  might 
indicate  a  likelihood  of  the  site  tc  yield  information  important 
in  history'  or  prehistory,  and  historical  sources  have  not  indi¬ 
cated  a  potential  for  the  site  to  contain  information  not  evident 
from  surface  examination.  In  addition,  the  physical  integrity  of 
the  site  has  been  compromised  by  cultivation  of  most  of  the  site 
area. 

This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be  not  eligible  for  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  any  of  the 
Criteria. 

32RV238 


This  is  a  large,  sparse  scatter  of  historic  material  located  in 
a  level,  cultivated  field  immediately  adjacent  to  the  right  bank 
of  thie  Soiuris  River.  Four  large,  apparently  planted  cottonwocd 
trees  are  located  near  the  southe>rn  boundary  of  the  site  area.  A 
distinct  concentration  of  artifacts  is  apparent  near  the  nortl; 
edge  of  the  site  area.  What  appears  to  lae  a  ford  across  the  river 
v/as  observed  just  east  of  this  artifact  concentration.  No 
structures  or  structural  remains  we're  observed  at  the  site. 
Cultural  materials  observed  on  thie  site  were  several  tan  bricks, 
tw  brown/tan  crockery  fragments,  several  green  and  blue  glass 
fragments,  numerous  fragments  of  clear  window  glass,  two  vtiiteware 
ceraiuc  fragrrents,  a  horseshoe  and  a  piece  of  leather  liarness 
strap.  The  site  apparently  has  retaimxl  poor  physical  integrity 
due  to  refjeateKl  cultivation.  No  structures  or  foundations  were 
observed  at  the  site. 

James  Finly  was  issued  a  Receivers  Rf'ceipt  in  1902  and  his  heirs 
wf're  issued  a  patent  in  1905.  Subsequent  owners  were  J.  B. 

Switzer  (1907),  (1908),  Christopher  F-.  Wakelam  (1914),  Alice  M. 
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Wakelam  (1933),  Wil liam  C] if  ford  (1939),  Henry  C.  Hanson  (1942), 
Etnnett  Hanson  (1945),  and  Herbert.  Enimel  (1966),  (1970).  Available 
biographical  ejid  historical  sources  do  not  indicate  possible 
historical  significance  for  any  of  these  persons  or  for  the  site 
area  (Ogle  1900;  Crawford  1931;  Lounslerry  1917;  Robinson  1966; 
Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977;  Renville  Cour.ty  Old  Settler's 
Association  '^'5).  Dennis  Emrrel  stated  that  he  renenibers  a 
structure  at  this  location  from  his  childH<xx3  days.  The  ford 
across  thie  river  is  locally  referred  to  as  the  "buffalo  crossing". 

This  site  is  an  isolated  historic  scatter  which  has  no  kncAvn 
physical  or  historical  associations  wath  other  prcperties  which 
together  niight  be  considered  eligible  for  noniination  to  the 
National  Register  as  an  historic  district  or  as  a  thematic  group. 
Physical  evidence  has  not  been  observed  on  thiis  site  which  might 
indicate  a  likelihood  of  the  site  to  yield  information  important 
in  history  or  prehistory,  and  historical  sources  have  not  indi¬ 
cated  a  potential  for  the  site  to  contain  information  not  evident 
from  surface  examination.  In  addition,  the  physical  integrity  of 
the  site  has  been  compromised  by  cultivation  of  most  of  the  site 
area. 


This  site  is  therefore  recommended  to  be  not  eligible  for  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  any  of  the 
Criteria. 

32RV438 


This  is  a  seasonally  occupied  farmstead  consisting  of  a  small  1- 
1/2  story  frame  house  with  an  associated  depression,  a  small  gable 
roofed  fieldstone  iceiiouse,  a  frame  outhouse,  two  woodfrane 
storage  buildings  and  a  well.  The  site  is  situated  near  a  sharp 
bend  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Souris  River.  Also  observed  on 
the  site  were  fuel  cans,  machine  parts,  a  tractor,  wire,  plastic 
bottles,  tires,  metal  fence  posts,  batteries  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  items  usually  associated  with  a  rmodern  farming  operation. 
All  of  the  buildings  at  this  site  are  in  good  to  excellent  condi- 
t  ion. 

George  Allen  oc:cupied  this  location  as  early  as  1885,  and  he 
obtained  patent  to  the  property  in  1904.  Subsequent  owners  have 
been  Nils  Wisdahl  (1908) ,  heirs  of  Nils  Wisdahl  (1936) ,  and  Oliver 
Wisdahl  idate  unknown).  George  Allen  was  one  of  the  first 
permanent  settlers  in  the  upper  Scuris  River  valley,  and  he  was 
counted  xu  the  special  territorial  census  in  1885  (Schweigert 
1979:26) .  Allen  does  not  appear  to  have  sufficient  importance  in 
our  past  to  qualify  th.is  property  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  on  thie  basis  of  its  association  with  him.  Available 
bicgraphica]  and  historical  sources  do  riot  indicate  possible 
historical  significance  for  other  persons  associated  with  this 
property  or  for  the  site  area  (Cigle  1900;  Crav/ford  1931; 
lounsljerry  1917;  Robinson  1966;  Hennessy  1910;  Hembre  1977; 
Rerwillc  County  Old  Settler's  Association  1976). 

The  stone  icehouse  embodies  distinctive  characteristics  of  one 
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type  of  structure  important  in  the  initial  sett lenx-;-nt  of  the 
region,  particularly  icehouses  and  cold  food  storage  houses  con¬ 
structed  of  native  stone  materials.  According  to  ttie  current 
owner,  this  structure  (Feature  1)  was  built  by  the  original 
settler  in  the  1880s  and  was  seasonally  filled  with  ice  cut  from 
the  nearby  Souris  River.  This  type  of  structure  is  rare  in  th:e 
region;  no  other  examples  of  similar  structures  have  been  recorded 
withdn  the  Souris  River  Valley  in  North  Dakota.  The  icehouse 
exhibits  good  workmanship,  but  it  is  not  of  sufficient  quality  or 
distinction  to  be  considered  the  work  of  a  master.  The  site  does 
not  possess  high  artistic  values. 

This  site  has  no  known  physical  or  historical  associations  with 
other  properties  vhich  together  might  be  considered  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  an  historic  district  or  as 
a  thematic  group.  Physical  evidence  has  not  been  observed  on  this 
site  vhich  might  indicate  a  likelihood  of  the  site  to  yield 
information  iii.portanL  in  history  or  pjrehistor'y ,  and  historical 
sources  have  not  indicated  a  potential  for  the  site  to  contain 
information  not  evident  from  surface  exa  .lination. 

This  site  is  therefore  recommended  tc  be  eligible  for  nomination 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  Criterion  C. 
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r^’SULTS  OF  SUBSURFACE  'It^STING 


Subsurface  Test ing 

A  subsurface  testing  prograir.  was  perforrned  for  nine  areas  of  the 
proposed  project  where  the  ground  surface  visibility  was  obscured  by 
dense  foliage.  The  areas  rrost  frequently  exan'.ined  were  tlie  forest 
lines  whiich  abutted  the  river  bank,  croplands  Vvbich  had  dense 
vegetation,  and  pasturelands  which  were  covered  with  grasses.  The 
linear  test  alignments  were  placed  so  as  to  maximize  coverage  of  each 
specific  test  area  (Figures  5,  6).  The  subsurface  testing  consisted  of 
shovel  probes  and  auger  probes.  Shovel  probing  consisted  of  25x25  cm 
tests  and  was  implemented  only  vhen,  due  to  distance  and  access,  auger 
probing  could  not  be  undertaken  in  a  given  area.  Auger  probing  was 
accomplished  by  using  a  mechanical,  gasoline-powered  auger  v;ith  a  six 
inch  bit  (Figure  7) .  Both  types  of  probes  were  excavated  in  a 
systematic  linear  method.  A  total  of  66  test  probes  were  excavated. 
These  probes  were  excavated  in  25  cm  increments.  The  depths  of  the 
test  prcbes  ranged  from  35-115  cm  depending  on  varying  soil  conditions 
(Table  1) .  All  excavated  soils  were  screened  through  1/4"  mesh  screen. 
Information  recorded  from  the  subsurface  testing  was  negative,  as  no 
cultural  materials  were  recovered  from  any  of  the  subsurface  probes. 
Following  are  the  results  of  the  subsurface  testing  program. 

Test  Area  A. 

This  area  v;as  located  approx iniately  1/4  mile  south  of  the  United 
States/Canadian  border  in  the  NE/NW/NE  of  Section  33,  T.164N.,  R.87W. 
The  area  was  situated  inside  of  a  sharp  bend  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Souris  River.  Except  for  a  few  grass  covered  clearings,  the  entire 
test  area  v;as  covered  by  a  dense  stand  of  hard'vood  forest.  The  area 
has  never  bcjen  under  cultivation.  The  soils  here  have  been  identified 
as  Velva  loams  of  the  Velva  Series.  These  soils  consist  of  deep,  well- 
drained,  level  to  gently  sloping,  loamy  soils  that  formed  in  alluvium. 
Runoff  is  slow  ar\d  the  area  has  been  subjected  to  numierous  periods  of 
flooding.  The  Renville  County  soil  survey  (Theile  et  al .  1977) 
describes  a  surface  layer  composed  of  a  ver^'  dark  brotvD  loam  (lOYR  2/2) 
about  8  inches  thiick.  The  subsoil  extends  to  a  depth  of  about  19 
inches  and  consists  of  a  very  dark  grayish-brown  (lOYR  3/2)  silty  loam. 
Underlying  these  two  levels  is  a  dark  grayish  brown  (2.5Y  4/2) 
substrata  of  a  very  fine  sandy  loam  extending  to  60  inches  or  more. 

Five  shovel  probes  were  excavated  in  20-meter  intervals  in  Test 
Area  A.  Total  depths  reached  ranged  from  41  to  65  cm.  No  cultural 
materials  were  identified  in  any  of  the  probes. 

Test  Area  B 

Test  Area  B  was  locatsd  approximately  1/4  mile  southeast  of  Test 
Area  A,  in  the  NW/SE/NE  of  Section  33,  T.164N.,  R.87W.  The  area  was 
situated  on  tlie  inside  of  a  sharp  neemder  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Souris  River.  Except  for  a  few  grass  covered  clearings,  the  entire 
test  area  was  covet fxl  by  a  dense  stand  of  hardwood  forest.  This  area 
has  never  been  under  cultivation.  The  soils  here  have  been  identified 
as  a  silty  clay  loam  of  the  laCdlle  Series.  Tliese  soils  are  nearly 
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I’igure  8. 
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Figure  9 
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TABLE  1  AUGER  PROBE  INVTKIORY 


Test  Area 

Probe  # 

B2-[!ori?.on 

C2-Uorizon 

Total  Depth 

Results 

A 

1 

i. 

1 4cm. 

63cm. 

63cm. 

Negative 

A 

n 

4. 

7cm. 

41cm. 

41rm. 

Negat ive 

A 

3 

]  4cm. 

57cmi. 

57cm. 

Negative 

A 

4 

3cm. 

65cm. 

65cm. 

Negative 

A 

5 

5cm. 

45cm. 

45cm. 

Neqative 

B 

1 

5cm. 

34cm. 

34cm. 

Negative 

B 

2 

9cm. 

59cm. 

59cm. 

Negative 

B 

3 

5cm. 

63cm. 

63cmi. 

Negative 

B 

4 

4cm. 

70cm. 

70cm. 

Negative 

B 

5 

13cm. 

59cm. 

59cm. 

Negative 

B 

6 

8cm. 

52cm. 

52cm. 

Negative 

C 

1 

10cm. 

40cm. 

40cm. 

Negative 

C 

2 

5cm. 

39cm. 

39cm. 

Negative 

C 

3 

6cm. 

50cm. 

50cm. 

Negative 

C 

4 

5cm. 

35cm. 

35cm. 

Negative 

C 

5 

7cm. 

42cm. 

42cm. 

Negative 

D 

1 

23cm. 

40cm. 

4Gcm. 

Negative 

D 

2 

18cm. 

40cm. 

40cm. 

Negative 

D 

3 

31cin. 

42cm. 

42cm. 

Negative 

D 

4 

19cm. 

41cm. 

41cm. 

Negative 

D 

5 

25cm. 

38cm. 

38cm. 

Negative 

D 

6 

7cm. 

52cm. 

52cm. 

Negative 

D 

7 

9cm. 

39cm. 

39cm. 

Negative 

D 

8 

8cm. 

40cm. 

40cm. 

Negative 

E 

1 

5cm. 

39cm. 

70cm. 

Negative 

E 

2 

8cm. 

44cm. 

80cm. 

Negative 

E 

3 

9cm. 

41cm. 

106cm. 

Negative 

E 

4 

10cm. 

48cm. 

95cmi. 

Negative 

E 

5 

7cm. 

37cm. 

79cm. 

Negative 

E 

6 

8cm. 

39cm. 

115cm. 

Negative 

E 

7 

1 4cm. 

43cm. 

1 10cm. 

Negative 

E 

8 

17cm. 

45cm. 

98cm. 

Negative 

E 

9 

9cm. 

38cm. 

85cm. 

Negative 

E 

10 

15cm. 

41cm. 

110cm. 

Negative 

E 

11 

23cm. 

46cm. 

1 07cm. 

Negative 

E 

12 

18cmi, 

42cm. 

100cm. 

Negative 

E 

13 

13cm. 

39cm. 

1 05cm. 

Negative 

F 

1 

12cm. 

52cm. 

52cm. 

Negative 

F 

1 3cm. 

49cm. 

49cm. 

Negative 

F 

3 

14cm. 

48cm. 

48cm. 

Negat. ve 

F 

4 

14cm. 

40cm. 

40cm. 

Negative 

F 

5 

8cm. 

57cm. 

57crT,. 

Negative 

TABLE  1  AUGER  PROBE  INVOnORY  (contir.ued)  . 


Test  Area  Probe  # 


B2-Hori zon 


C2-Rori7on 


Total  Depth 


Results 


41crr,. 

Negative 

42cm. 

Negative 

45cm. 

Negative 

105cm. 

Negative 

1 1 0cm . 

Negative 

1 1 0cm . 

Negative 

114cm. 

Negative 

1 1 1cm. 

Negative 

98cm. 

Negative 

108cm. 

Negative 

107cm. 

Negative 

99cm. 

Negative 

112cm. 

Negative 

104cm. 

Negative 

110cm. 

Negative 

97cm. 

Negative 

82cm. 

Negative 

100cm. 

Negative 

99cm. 

Negative 

105cm. 

Negative 

98cm. 

Negative 

101cm. 

Negative 

95cm. 

Negative 

96cm. 

Negative 

level  and  are  tubject  to  slow  runoff  and  frecuem.  flcoding.  A 
representative  profile  for  this  of  seal  has  an  upfer  surface  la'a-r 

of  black  silty  clay  loam  (lOYP.  2/1)  approxinately  8  inches  thick. 

Belcvv'  tills,  a  layer  of  very  dark  otayish-bre^n  silty  clay  loam  (2.5Y 
3/2)  extends  to  approxinat ely  26  inches,  and  a  substrata  cf  dark 
grayish-brov.r.  sandy  loam  (2.5Y  4/2)  extends  to  a  depth  cf  about  40 
inches . 


Six  shovel  probes  were  excavated  at  20-me‘ter  intervals  within 
Test  Area  E.  Total  deptTis  of  these  probers  ranged  from  34  to  70  cm.  No 
cultural  materials  were  re-covered  in  any  of  the  test  probes. 

Test  Area  C 

Test  Area  C  was  located  approxinitely  7/8  mile  soutlieast  of  Test 
7vrea  B,  in  the  NVl/NV-l/tW  of  Section  3,  T.163N.,  R.87W.  This  area  lies 
inside  of  a  sharp  meander  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Souris  River.  The 
entire  test  aj.ea  was  covered  by  dense  grasses  and  a  moderately  dense 
stand  of  floodplain  hardwood  forest.  The  area  has  been  used  for  cattle 
grazing  and  has  never  loe^en  cultivated. 

The  soils  here  have  been  identified  as  Velva  loams  of  the  Velva 
Series.  TTiese  soils  consist  of  deep,  well-drained,  level  to  gently 
=^l^pi.tg,  Icam.y  scil^  uiaL  roxniCa  in  alluvium.  Runoff  is  slow  and  idit. 
area  has  be-en  subjected  to  numerous  periods  of  flooding.  A  representa¬ 
tive  profile  describes  a  surface  layer  composed  of  a  very  dark  brown 
loam  (ICYR  2/2)  about  8  inches  thick.  The  subsoil  gjxtends  to  a  deptii 
of  about  19  inches  and  consists  of  a  very  dark  grayish-brown  (lOYR  3/2) 
silty  loam.  Underlying  these  two  levels  is  a  dark  grayish-brown  (2.5Y 
4/2)  substrata  of  a  very  fine  sandy  loam  extending  to  60  inches  or 
more. 


Five  shovel  probes  were  excavated  at  20-rpeter  ir.tervals  within 
Test  Area  C.  Probe  deaths  ranged  from  39  to  50  cm.  No  cultur?! 
materials  were  recovered  from  any  of  the  shovel  probes. 

Test  Area  D 

Test  Area  D  was  located  approxinitely  5  miles  southeast  of  Test 
Area  C,  in  the  SE/SE/SF,  and  the  N1/2/SE/SE  of  Section  26,  T.163N., 

R. 86W.  This  area  lies  within  a  large  meander  loop  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Souris  River.  A  dense  stand  of  Northern  Floodplain  Forest 
occupies  the  river  tenk  within  tliis  test  area.  The  soils  found  here 
are  similar  to  the  deep  Velva  loams  identified  at  Test  Areas  A  and  C. 
The  area  has  never  been  cultivated. 

Eight  shovel  probes  '-.pre  excavated  at  2n-meter  intervals  within 
this  test  area.  Depths  ranged  from  38  to  52  cm.  No  cultural  naterials 
v/ere  recovered  in  any  of  the  test  probes. 

Test  Area  E 

Test  Area  E  was  located  approxinitely  1.25  miles  northwest  of  Test 
Area  D,  in  the  SE/NE/SW  and  the  NE/NE/SW  of  Section  23,  T.163N.,  R.87W. 
The  area  lies  inside  a  large  meander  loop  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
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Souris  Rivet  .  Fxcept  for  u  few  qtajiS-coverfd  clearir.qs,  the  er;fit(‘ 
area  was  occupied  by  derr;e  Ncrthern  Floc<iplain  Fcnesf.  The  soj  hs  ht  :  c 
are  d«'p  ailuvic-.i  Velva  loanis  similar  tc'  these  identified  at  Trst  Area;- 
A,  C  and  D.  The  area  hc'iS  f;ever  been  cultivated. 

Tliirtecn  txnver  aiiger  probe's  were'  er<Ccivatt*d  at  2C-iTet-er  ir.teivalf 
wittiin  this  test  area.  Depths  iruiqed  from  70  to  115  cm:.  No  cultural 
materials  were  found  in  any  of  the  probes- 

Test  Area  F 

Test  Area  F  was  located  approxin;te‘ly  3.25  miles  northwest  cf  Test 
Area  E  in  thie  SW/NE/Slv  of  Section  3,  T.163N.,  R.87W.  The  test  area 
lies  adjacent  to  a  shart^  bend  along  the  left  betnk  of  the  Souris  River. 
The  entire  area  was  occupied  by  dense  Northern  Flocdplain  Forest. 

The  soils  here  have  been  identified  as  deep  alluvial  Velva  loams 
and  are  similar  to  those  found  at  Test  Aureas  A,  C,  D  and  E.  The  area 
has  never  been  under  cultivation. 

Five  shovel  probes  were  excavated  at  20-meter  intervals  within 
Test  Area  F.  Depths  ranged  from  40  to  57  cm.  No  cultural  materials 
were  recovered  from  any  of  the  test  probes. 

Test  Area  G 


Test  area  C  was  located  about  1/4  mile  south  of  Test  Area  E,  in 
the  SW/SW/SE  of  Section  23,  T.163N.,  R.87W.  The  area  lies  with, in  a 
dry,  abandoned  meander  Icop  of  the  Souris  River.  A  dense  growth  cf 
shrLibs  and  hardvoods  occupied  the  locality.  Th.e  soils  here  have  been 
identified  as  deep  alluvial  Velva  loams  and  are  similar  to  those  found 
at  Test  Areas  A,  C,  D,  E  and  F.  The  area  has  never  been  under 
cultivation. 

Three  shovel  probes  were  excavated  at  20~rpeter  intervals  at  Test 
Area  G.  Depths  ranged  from  41  to  45  cm..  No  cultural  materials  were 
located  in  any  of  the  shovel  probes. 

Test  Area  H 

Test  Area  H  was  located  approximately  5/8  mile  southeast  of  Test 
Area  G,  in  the  NE/N’W/SE  of  Section  26,  T.163N.,  R.87W.  The  area  lies 
on  the  iriside  of  a  sharp  me^mder  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Souris 
River.  The  entire  are'a  was  covered  by  moderately  dense  Northe'in 
Floodplain  Forest.  The  soils  here  have  been  identified  as  deep 
alluvial  Velva  loams  similar  to  those  found  at  Test  Areas  A,  C,  D,  E,  F 
and  G. 


Eleven  power  auger  p^rcibec  v.er6'  excavated  in  20-meter  ir.tervals  at 
Test  Area  H.  Depths  ranged  from  98  to  114  cm.  No  cultural  materials 
were  encountered  in  any  of  tlie  test  pi.wbes. 

Test  Area 

Test  Area  I  was  located  approximately  1/4  mile  west  of  Test  Area 
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F,  in  tiie  NT/SW/SW  of  Section  23,  T.163K.,  P.87V';.  The  area  lien  just 
south  of  ar  Intenrittent  drair.aqe  channe-1  alor.o  ^he■  right  bank  cf  t-he 
Souris  River.  Native  short  crass  [.rairie-  covered  the  entire  teed  area. 
The  soils  here  have  bc-er,  identified  as  deep  alluvial  Velva  loan's 
siniilar  to  these  found  at  Test  Areas  A,  C,  D,  F,  F,  G  and  H.  The  c'lrea 
has  never  been  under  cultivation. 

Ten  power  auger  probes  were  excavated  at  IC-met.er  irtt'rvals  along 
thds  river  barJr  test  area.  Ceptb.s  ranged  from  82  to  110  cm..  No 
cultural  n\aterials  were  recoverttd  frcni  any  of  tbe  test  probes. 

Sumnary 

The  subsurface  testing  of  the  nine  selected  locations  within  tiie 
project  area  indicate  the  absence  of  cultural  materials  vrithin  these 
areas.  Most  of  these  locations  were  thought  to  be  prine  areas  for  the 
discovery  of  cultural  sites  by  tf;e  researchers.  The  lack  of  cultural 
materials  within  these  probes  may  serve  to  indicate  that: 

1)  Cultural  sites  were  not  found  because  they  do  not  exist  in 
these  areas,  or 

2)  The  cultural  sites  were  beyond  the  depth  of  pxobes. 

As  indicated  in  the  geomorphology  section  below',  this  portion  of 
tiie  Souris  River  Valley  contains  deep  aluvial  and  aeolian  depo.^its. 
Thus,  it  is  possible  thiat  the  latter  supposition  is  the  more  correct  of 
the  two.  Sites  32RV209  and  32RV231  demonstrate  the  potential  for 
deeply  buried  sites  near  the  river. 
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Probe  Area  F 


LITHIC'  A^JAI.Y5■•1S 


Sixtc'en  prehistoric;  ar,:^  tvo  historic  sit.es  yieldr'd  IjtHc  nd'e-rial 
within  the  project  are^a.  The  lithic  tools  frcw  tj;ef;e  sites  v.ete 
divided  into  six  categories:  projectile'  points/kr.ives ,  rafac-es  and 
biface  fragments,  unifaces  and  nniface  fraciicnts,  mociifitd  flakes, 
utilized  flakes,  and  g refunds: Lone.  Each  tool  is  ideaitified  by  a  prc'eo't 
site  number  and  ^irtifact  number  and  is  descrited  below  in  terms  c)f 
material  type,  function,  and  cromparative  analysis  witb  knewn  '■cx'l 
types.  The  tools  were  all  measured  with  netric  calipers  fc-r  length, 
width,  and  thiickne^ss.  The  specimens  were  then  weighed  with:  a  triple¬ 
beam  gran;  scale.  Each  tool  was  ei<an;ined  for  evidence  of  use  wear  along 
the  margins  using  a  hand  held  lOx  to  15x  nand  loop.  The  re-sults  of  the 
lithic  tool  analysis  follow. 

Project!  le  Point s/Kn.ives 

32RV2Q1-I 
Lengths  44  mm 
Width:  29  mri 

Thickness:  8  mni 

Weight:  9.3  g 

Material:  Knife  River  Flint 

Description:  The  specimen  is  well  made  and  demonstxates  nen-patterned 
flaking  across  both  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces.  The  specimen,  is 
plano-convex  in  cross-section.  A  great  many  inclusions  occur 
throughout  the  lithic  material .  These  inclusions  probah'ly  are  the 
reason  a  non-patterned  flaking  technique  was  used  for  thiis  artifact,  as 
the  inclusions  wuld  not  allow  patterned  flaking  techniques  to  be 
performed.  The  lateral  edges  have  small  secondary  retouch  scars  along 
both  the  dorsal  and  ventural  surfaces.  In  some  cases  these  flake  scars 
terminate  at  step  fractures,  usually  where  the  flake  scar  encounters  an 
inclusion.  On  the  ventral  surface  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  arti¬ 
fact  a  large  step  fracture  occurs  terminating  at  a  large  v^iite  crysta- 
line  inclusion.  Pressure  flaked  re-touch  occurs  across  the  surfaces  to 
the  extent  it  obliterates  the  initial  percussion  flake  scars.  Use-wear 
is  evinced  on  the  lateral  margins  by  crushing  and  step  fracturing 
across  the  pressure  flake  scars.  This  use-we^u:  pattern  may  be  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  cutting  function  for  the  specimen.  The  artifact  is  side- 
notched  with  relatively  deep  U-shaped  notches  and  has  sharp  distinct 
shoulders.  The  hafting  element  has  been  basally  thinned  and  ground. 

Function:  The  specimen  appears  to  have  functioned  as  a  projectile 
pednt  type  or  possibly  a  knife,  as  evinced  by  the  possible  use-wear 
patternir^g  on  thie  lateral  margins. 

Comr^arat  ive  Analysis:  The  specimen  has  rrany  of  the  characteristics 
comirnon  to  Besant  projectile  points.  Wettlaufer  (1955:44)  first 
encountered  this  projectile  pednt  at  the  Nfortlach  site  and  described 
them  as  being  short  and  broad  with  shallow  side  notches  end  a  slightly 
concave  base.  The  lengths  of  Bc'sant  points  range  from  22.5  to  75.0  mm, 
widths  from  11.0  to  33.2  mm,  and  thicknesses  from  2.62  to  9.02  mm 
(Davis,  and  Stallcop  1966:32).  P.asal  grinding  or  thinning  is  apparent 
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on  ti;e  [')C.ur.^s,  v'ltli  h<>tii  f-etrussion  cine?  flakirq  t  ochn  i  cum 

oexurrinq  on  sc^nio  noinl-s  ( Joi'.noor;  197C:Sf).  Fx-n.uq  [jfcjcx'Mle  rxonf.': 
are  oon’Jiori  to  the  Middlt-  i'.'cxxi ] a: iti  tx'titci  (A.D.  J-TCO)  (l\orT'iriqt or.  ar.ri 
Fort  is  1965:162)  . 

32RV202-I 
Le^nqth;  31  riup 

Width:  21  riirn 

'rhiickness:  5  rr.p' 

Iveight :  3 . 6  g 


Material:  Quartzite 


Descrirticn :  This  speciinen  is  inade  from  a  tertiary'  flsike  of  fine¬ 
grained  Cjuaitzite.  The  wTjrkmanship  is  very  good.  The  artifact  is 
planmccnvex  in  cross-section.  Non-patterned  flake  scars  occur  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  specimen.  Many  of  these  flake  scars  terminate  in 
step  fractures  near  the  median  line  of  the  dorsal  surface.  Only 
minimal  flake  scarring  occurs  on  the  ventral  surface.  The  flake  scars 
consist  of  minimal  pre-ssure  flaking  rerouch  along  the  lateral  margins, 
ffci  evidence  of  use-wexir  could  be  ascertained  along  the  lateral  margins 
of  the  tool.  The  artifact  is  side-notched  with  small  relatively  shal¬ 
low  U-shaped  notches.  The  shoulders  of  ti;e  tool  are  sharp  and  uell 
defineci.  Th.e  fxustericr  end  of  Uie  tool  has  been  basally  ground. 

Fiinction:  The  tool  probably  funevioned  as  a  projectile  pciint. 

Comparative  Analysis:  Tlie  specimen  has  characteristics  wt-.ich  identify 
it  as  a  Pesant  projectile  point  as  discussed  above. 

32RV202-2 
LengtJi:  76  mm 

Width :  39  nmi 

Thickness:  10  mm 

Weight:  25.1  g 

Material:  Knife  River  Flint 

[>fscription:  The  tccl  is  a  large  triangu''.ar  biface.  The  specinen  is 
ovate  in  cross-section  and  the  wc'irknonship  is  ot  louer  quality  than 
[reviously  discussed  sfx-’cimens.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  thie  large 
amount  of  inclusions  which  apfjfvu  in  the  stone.  The  flake  scarring  on 
the  tool  is  non-patterned.  On  tfie  dorsal  surface  many  of  the  flake 
scars  terminate  at  the  median  line  of  the  tool  where  white  crystalline 
inclusions  are  located.  The  ventral  surface  flake  scarring  is  not  as 
well  formed  as  the  dorsal.  This  is  due  to  two  early  percussion  flake 
scars  one  of  v.hich  step  fractur6<l  at  the  ntedian  line  and  the  other 
tiinge  fractured  across  the  median.  Pr  inary  and  secondary  pressure 
flake  scars  obliterate  the  earlier  flake  scars  along  the  lateral 
nargins.  Crushing,  microscopic  step  fracturing,  and  scalar  flake  scars 
tx'cur  acrciss  the  pressure  flake  scars  on  tdie  working  edges  and  nay  be^ 
indic-ative  of  use-wear  fran  medium  de^nse  naterials  such  as  voxx)  or  bone 
(Keeley  1980).  The>  tool  has  wide  flaring,  U-shafe-d  corne^r  notches  near 
the  fjcst^rior  end.  The  base'  constricts  toward  the  anteric')r  fortion  c'f 
thie  f.cx:l.  The*  fosterior  end  of  the  lase  has  teen  tosally  thinnc-d  for 
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haft inq. 

Fiincticn;  fhe  t.c)c:l  nway  have  fuactiorex]  as  a  project i  le  pc'int  ,  but 
because  of  its  size-  and  the  e-dcje  daneqe  wfiich  has  oc.-curred  it  probably 
v.as  hx?tter  suit£<l  for  use'  as  a  knife*. 

Coniparative  Analysis:  This  si;)ecinen  has  attributes  which  identify  it 
as  a  Pelican  Lake  projectile  point  which,  like  the  Besant  typ'e,  was 
first  describied  by  Kettlaufer  (1955)  at.  the  Mortlach  site.  Pelicran 
fake  points  are  described  as  distinctive,  triancjular  points  with 
straigh.t  to  concave  sides,  deep  corner  notches,  and  straight  so 
slightly  convex  bases  (Wettlaufer  and  Mayer-Cakes  1960:44).  The  points 
range  in  length  from  22.5  to  78  mm,  in  widtbi  from  14  to  22  mr,  and  in 
thicknesses  from  3.5  to  6.0  mm  (Kehoe  1973:109-111).  At  the  Mortlach 
site  these  projectile  points  were  deposited  during  the  Late  Archaic 
period  at  about  450  B.C.  (Wettlaufer  1955) . 

32RV2Q5-1 
Length :  1 1  mm 

Width:  10  mm 

Thickr.ess:  3  nm 

Weight:  0.3  g 

Material:  Clear  Chalcedony 

Description:  This  tool  is  small,  triangular  shaped,  and  ovate  in 
cross-section.  The  specdrren  appears  to  have  b£ren  formed  by  pressure 
flaking  a  tertiary'  flake  of  clear  chalcedony.  Pressure  flaking  occurs 
along  the  edge  margins,  but  there  is  little  evidersce  of  ure-wear  across 
the  flake  scars.  The  specin>en  is  broken  by  a  perverse  fracture  near 
the  anterior  end.  Thiis  fracture  occurs  where  a  white  crystalline 
inclusion  exists  in  thie  stone.  The  fracture  appears  to  have  occurred 
during  the  manufacturing  process  rather  than  during  use.  The  specimen 
is  side  notched  wi'h  relatively  deep  U-shd[:>ed  notches  which  separate 
the  blade  fxjrtion  from  the  base.  base  has  tx'en  basally  thdnned  for 

haflir.g.  The  base  constricts  near  the  blade  portion  and  expands  toward 
the  fxjsterior  end. 

fixicticn:  Tlie  tcxal  is  a  manufacturing  regect,  hut  was  probably 
designed  to  function  as  a  phcjectile  pc)int. 

Comparative  Analysis:  Although  broken,  this  specimen  displays  attri¬ 
butes  which  identify  it  as  tbie  remnant  of  a  Plains  Si^e-notched  projec¬ 
tile  point.  Plains  Sidc-notchexl  points  are  characterized  by  a  well 
defined  outline  witbi  shai'p  angles  at  the  bases  and  notches.  The 
notches  are  small,  deep,  and  narrow.  The  bases  range  from  straight  to 
slightly  concave  (Kehoe  1973:60-61).  The  projectile  points,  identified 
at  the  Gull  lake  site  by  Kehoe  (1973),  averac^  22.7  mm  in  length,  13.4 
mm  in  width,  and  3.5  mmi  in  thickness.  Plains  Side-notched  prcjec'tile 
fxjints  first  appt*ar  in  the  archeological  conte-xt  after  /f.D.  1  250  and 
extend  into  the  Historic  [x*riod  (Kehoe  1973)  .  Th.ese  points  are  not 
diaqncstrc  of  any  one  [x  rticular  cultural  tradition. 


32f?V205-2 
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I;t?ncjth:  7  iw 

Width:  13  min 

Thicknt'ss:  3  rvim 

Vteight:  C.3  g 

Material:  (Quartzite 

Description:  The  specimen  has  incurrtid  a  hinged  type  fracture  at  the 
juncture  of  the  hafting  element  and  the  blade  pcjrtion.  This  type  of 
fracture  is  called  a  haft  snap  and  usually  happens  during  use  of  th.e 
tool.  Only  the  basal  portion  of  the  tool  is  extant  and  thiis  has  been 
basal  ly  thirined  to  pronote  hafting.  The  tool  is  ovaLc  in  cross-secticn 
and  appe'ars  to  have  been  relatively  well  made.  The  remnants  of 
shallow,  U-shaped  side  notches  occur  below  the  fracture  plane. 

Function:  Tire  specinen  nay  have  functioned  as  a  projectile  point,  but 

th'.is  is  difficult  to  determine  because  the  anterior  pxartion  of  the  tool 
is  missing.  The  fractured  area  is  indicative  of  the  remnant  of  a 
projectile  point  which  has  incurred  a  haft  snap. 

Comparative  Analysis:  To  reiterate,  this  point  has  incurred  a  haft 
snap,  but  there  are  enough  identifiable  attributes  left  to  suggest  it 
is  a  Plains  Side-notched  projectile  point  as  described  above. 

32RV208-1 
Length:  20  mm 

Width :  1 5  mm 

Thickness:  4  mm 

I'fe'ight :  1 . 1  g 

Material:  Quartzite 

Description:  This  specimen  is  a  triangular  shaped  biface  made  from  a 
tertiary  flake.  The  tool  is  plano-convex  in  cross-section  and  e.xh-itdts 
relatively  infericr  v/orkmanship  which  can  probably  be  attributed  to  the 
material  from  which  it  is  made.  Step  fracture  flake  scars  cross  the 
median  line  of  tfie  tool  on  both  surfaces.  The  specimen  was  probably 
larger  at  one  time,  but  continuous  resharpening  has  reduced  the  size  of 
the  blade  portion.  Both  surfaces  exhibit  non-patterned  pressure 
flaking  as  the  reduction  process.  The  tool  is  side  notched  with  deep  U 
and  V-shafx?d  notches.  The  base  is  concave  and  rounded  with  prominent 
ears  projecting  from  it.  Basal  grinding  for  hafting  is  evident. 

Fimction:  This  specimen  may  have  functioned  as  a  projectile  point  and 
may  have  also  functioned  as  a  cutting  tool  as  evinced  by  the  amount  of 
resharpening  along  the  blade. 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  tool  exliibits  characteristics  of  Avonlea 
projectile  points,  particularly  the  Carmichael  Wide-Eared  Variety.  The 
workjranship  of  thiese  points  is  inarkedly  inferior  to  other  Avonlea  types 
(Kehoe  1973:55)  .  Carmichael  pc)ints  are  shorter  and  broader  than  other 
Avonlea  types.  Avonlea  points  are  noted  for  their  we 11 -executed 
flaking  and  broad  shallow  flake  scars  (Kehoe  1973:51).  The?  notches  are 
V-  or  U-shapod  and  are  fairly  wide  and  shallow.  The  bases  of  the 
pxnints  are  concave  with  the  corners  rounded  and  ears  pirojecting  from 


them  (Kehoe  1973:52).  Point  lengths  range  from  17  to  28  mn,  v'idths 
range  from  11  to  1 6  mm,  and  tf.ic)<nesses  of  3  to  4  mri!  (Kehoe  1973:52)  - 
Avonlea  projectile  points  range  in  age  from  A.D.  200  to  900  (Kehoe 
1973:51) . 

32RV212-1 

Length:  24  kuh 

Width :  1 4  mim 

Thickness:  4  mm 

I’teight:  0.9  g 

Material:  Petrified  Wood 

Description :  The  specimen  is  a  finely  made  triangular  shaped  biface 
v4nich  is  plano-convex  is  cross-section.  The  tool  is  symimetrically 
shaped  and  made  from  a  tertiary'  flake.  The  blade  portion  of  the  tool 
exhibits  prirrery  pressure  flake  scarring.  The  flaking  pattern  is 
random.  A  suggestion  of  use-wear  is  evinced  along  the  lateral  margins 
as  numerous  microscopic  step  fracture  scars  and  scalar  flake  scars  are 
present.  These  step  fracture  and  scalar  scars  are  thought  to  be  use- 

wear  patterns  related  to  tool  work  on  medium  dense  objects  (Keeley 
1980) .  The  specimen  has  deep  U-shaped  side  notches  occurring  above  the 
basal  portion.  The  shoulders  of  the  tool  £ire  well  formed.  The  base 
has  rounded  ears  which  protrude  beyond  the  blade.  It  has  been  basally 
thinned  for  hafting. 

Function:  The  tool  appears  to  have  functioned  as  a  projectile  point. 

Corrparative  Analysis:  The  tool  is  a  fine  example  of  a  Plains  Side- 
notched  projectile  point  as  described  in  Kehoe  (1973) .  The  criteria 
for  this  projectile  point  type  cire  listed  above. 

32RV213-1 

Length :  24  mm 

Width :  1 6  mm 

Thickness:  5  mm 

Weight:  1.5  g 

Material:  Knife  River  Flint 

Description:  The  specimen  exhibits  mediocre  workmanship^  which  is 
probably  due  in  part  to  the  large  amount  of  inclusive  material  present 
in  the  stone.  The  tool  is  triangular  in  shape  and  plano-convex  in 
cross-s€?ction.  The  flake  scars  demonstmate  a  non-patterned  reduction 
process.  Step  fracture  scars  are  apparent  on  both  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  surfaces  of  the  tool .  These  steps  fractures  often  terminate 
where  inclusions  occur  in  the  stone.  The  anterior  end  of  specimen  has 
a  perverse  fracture  along  the  right  lateral  margin.  This  may  have  been 
caused  during  the  pressure  flailing  of  this  edge,  or  since  the  tool  was 
recovered  from  a  pasture  area,  it  is  possible  that  the  fracture 
occurred  from  trampling.  The  right  shoulder  is  pronounced  and  the  left 
shoulder  has  been  rounded  off  by  what  appears  to  be  a  hinge  fracture. 
The  tool  has  U-shaped  side  notches  which  are  well  formed.  The  base  is 
flat  with  sharp  ears  and  has  been  basally  ground  for  hafting. 
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Functicn:  It  is  probable  that  the  5;pec:imen  fiincticnt<I  as  a  prcnectiie 

point. 

Coniparative  Analysis:  This  specirien  has  attrit-utes  wnich  closf-'ly  re¬ 
semble  Prairie  Side-notched  projectile  points.  The-se  projectile  points 
demonstrate  mediocre  bifacial  flaking  and  often  lack  s^imetry  (Kehoe 
1973:56)  .  The  notches  are  wide  but  shallow  and  are  U-  or  V-shaf)ed. 
Lengths  of  these  points  range  from  17  to  28  mm,  widths  vary  from  12  to 
15  mm,  and  thiiclcnesse's  range  from  3  to  5  mm  (Kehoe  1973:56).  The  time 
range  for  this  type  is  from  A.D.  700  to  1250  (Kehoe  1973) . 

32RV233-1 

Length:  23  mm 

Width :  1 3  mm 

Thickness :  3  mm 

Wfeight:  0.9  g 

Material:  Porcellanite 

Description:  Tirie  specimen  is  a  well-made  triangular  biface  which  is 
ovate  in  cross-section.  The  tool  is  made  from  a  tertiary  flake  of  gray 
porcellanite.  Non-patterned  pressure  flake  scars  are  evident  on  both 
surfaces  of  the  tool.  These  scars  often  terminate  at  the  median  line 
of  the  tool,  and  rarely  go  beyond  this  point.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
flake  patterns  indicating  use-wear  on  the  lateral  margins  of  the  tool . 
The  tool  has  U-shaped  side  notches  which  are  equi-distant  from  the 
base.  The  base  is  slightly  concave.  The  right  ear  of  the  base  was 
snapped  off.  This  may  have  been  due  to  an  impact  fracture  or  it  may 
have  be:en  caused  by  animal  trampling  as  tlie  tool  was  recovered  fron'  a 
pasture  area.  The  base  has  been  thdrined  and  slightly  ground  for 
hafting. 

Function:  The  specimen  appears  to  have  functioned  as  a  projectile 
point. 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  tool  is  a  fine  example  of  a  Plains  Side- 
notched  projectile  point  as  described  in  Kehoe  (1973) .  The  criteria 
for  this  projectile  point  type  are  listed  above. 

Biface  and  Biface  Fragments 


32FV212-10 
length:  20  mm 

Width:  16  mm 

ThicJcness:  5  mm 

V/eight:  2.0  g 

Material:  Chert 

Description:  The  specimen  is  a  triangular  shaped  biface  v;hich  is 
plano-convex  in  cross-section.  The  tool  nade  from  a  tertiary  flake. 
The  anterior  portion  has  sustained  a  fracture  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
the  tip.  Because  the  tool  was  recovered  from  a  cultivated  field  and 
does  not  demonstrate  the  attributes  of  other  types  of  manufacturing  or 
use  fractures,  it  appears  the  fracture  may  have  been  caused  by  farm 
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machinery.  The  specimen  exhilnifs  rather  crucie  wcrhjranship  uhich  can  hje 
attributed  to  the  nateriaJ  from  which  it  is  made.  The  tool  is  thicker 
along  the  median  line  tban  along  the  late^ral  margins.  This  thickness 
is  caused  by  the  step  fracturing  of  the  material  until  it  rt'achcd  a 
point  where  the  edge  angles  no  longer  allowed  it  to  be  thiraiexl.  This 
tool  was  probably  discarded  as  there  was  little  evidence  of  use-wear 
along  the  edge  margins. 

Function:  The  specimen  probably  was  a  blank  or  preform  for  a  side- 
notched  projectile  point  but  became  a  manufacturing  reject  when  the 
edge  angles  became  too  extreme  to  successfully  reduce. 

Conparative  Analysis:  The  tool  is  not  considered  to  be  culturally 
diagnostic. 

32RV212-2 

Length:  76  mm 

Width:  35  mm 

Thickness :  7  mm 

l-feight:  22.5  g 

Material :  Quartzite 

Description:  The  specimen  is  a  large  well-made  biface  whiich  is  ovate 
in  cross-section.  The  tool  was  made  from  a  flake  core  of  quartzite. 
Remnants  of  the  initial  percussion  flake  scars  occur  on  both  surfaces. 
The  biface  is  oval  in  shape  with  the  anterior  end  sharpened  to  a 
distinct  point,  and  the  posterior  end  is  rounded  along  the  right  side 
and  sharpened  to  a  point  along  the  left  edge  margin.  The  left  lateral 
nargin  had  been  resharpened  along  the  dorsal  surface  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  suggest  the  edge  was  deliberately  beveled  from  end  to  end.  All 
edge  margins  are  bifacial ly  pressure  flaked  in  a  non-patterned  manner. 

None  of  the  pressure  flaking  exceeds  the  median  line  of  the  tool  on 
either  surface.  Scalar  scarring  and  microscopic  step  fracturing  occur 
along  the  lateral  margins  of  the  tool .  This  type  of  edge  damane  is 
often  iridicative  of  use-wear  from  cutting  mediumi  dense  to  dense 
objects.  The  posterior  end  has  been  basal  ly  tliinned  to  promote 
hafting. 

Function:  The  specimen  appears  to  have  functioned  as  a  cutting  tool, 
perhaps  a  hafted  knife. 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  tool  is  not  considered  to  be  culturally 
diagnostic. 

32RV212-3 

Length:  46  mm 

Width:  22  mm 

Thickness:  8  mm 

weight:  9.1  g 

Material :  Quartzite 

Description:  The  specimen  is  a  fragment  from  a  well-made  biface.  The 
posterior  end  has  bc'en  broken  by  a  jjerverse  fracture  which  may  have 
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been  inciu;xt“d  duriix]  use  but  r.iC're  likely  occur rexl  wher.  tde  specimaxi  Vvas 
struck  by  farm  cultivation  e'C[ui[jner)t.  The  tcxil  is  plano-convex  in 
cross-section.  Percussion  flakir.q  was  [e-rfcrined  in  the  formation  of 
the  tool,  and  pressure  flaking  cK'curred  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
tool  manufacture.  Pressure  flaking  was  used  to  produce  the  edge 
margins.  Only  the  left  lateral  margin  displays  any  incidence  of  use- 
wear  patterning.  This  takes  the  ^om  of  scalar  flake  scars  and  micro¬ 
scopic  step  fractures  which  are  usually  indicative  of  cutting  £ind 
scraping  of  mediim  dense  materials  (Keeley  1980)  .  Cn  thie  dorsal 
surface  thhs  edge  margin  e>:ceeds  a  45  degree  angle,  which  may  me^an  the 
edge  was  no  longer  fit  for  resharpening  and  the  tool  was  abandoned. 

Function:  The  specimen  probably  was  used  as  a  cutting  tool,  perhaps  a 
hafted  kn.-fe. 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  tool  is  not  considerexl  to  be  culturally 
diagnostic. 

32RV212-4 

Length :  49  rm 

Width :  1 5  mm 

Thickness:  7  mm 

Weight:  6.9  g 

Material:  Quartzite 

Description:  The  specimen  is  a  biface  fragment.  The  posterior  edge 
has  been  broken  by  a  lateral  snap  which  may  have  occurred  during  use  or 
when  the  specimen  was  struck  by  farm  cultivation  machinery.  The  tool 
is  ovate  in  cross-section.  Evidence  of  the  initial  reduction  stages  of 
the  tool  have  been  obliterated  by  secondary  pressure  flake  reduction 
scars.  Large  step  fractures  extend  beyond  the  median  line  of  the 
dorsal  surface.  The  coarse  grain  of  the  material  makes  it  difficult  to 
determine  if  use-wear  is  present  along  the  edge  margins.  Some 
macroscopic  as  well  as  microscopic  step  fracturing  occurs  along  th.e 
edge  margins-  This  probably  indicates  the  tool  was  being  resharpened 
and  perhaps  used  as  a  cutting  tool  on  dense  materials  (Keeley  1980). 

Due  to  the  steepness  of  the  edge  angles  and  the  difficulty  of 
resharpening  this  type  of  material,  the  tool  was  probably  abandoned. 

Function:  Thds  biface  fragment  probably  was  utilized  as  a  cutting  or 

chopping  tool . 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  tool  is  not  considered  to  be  culturally 
diagnostic. 

32RV212-5 

Length :  1 7  mm 

Viidth:  18  mm 

Thickness:  5  mm 

Weight :  1 . 3  g 

Material:  Porcellanite 

Description:  The  specimen  is  a  biface  fragrrent  which  has  been  broken 
in  a  lateral  snap  which  appe>ars  to  have  happened  during  nanufacture. 
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The  pressure  flake  scars  are  non-pat  t  et  ned  and  cross  the  ni6x!ian  line  of 
both,  surfaces.  There  is  no  evidence  of  edge  damage  along  the  lateral 
niarginr.  This  indicates  tliat  the  biface  v^as  prolv^^rb  1  y  not  utilized, 
possibly  because  the  tool  was  oroken  iri  the  latter  stages  of 
nianufacture. 

Function:  The  specimen  appears  to  be  a  manufacturirg  reject. 

Cc'mparat ive  Analysis:  The  tool  is  not  considered  to  be  culturally 
diagnostic. 

32RV229-1 

Length:  43  mm 

Width:  27  mm 

Thickness:  14  mm 

I'Jeight:  15.0  g 

Material:  Quartzite 

Description:  This  specimen  is  a  crude  biface  made  from  a  large  primary 
flake.  Cortex  material  is  present  on  the  dorsal  surface.  A  remnant 
platform  is  located  on  the  posterior  end  of  the  tool .  The  biface  was 
formed  by  use  of  a  direct  percussion  technique.  A  large  inclusion  is 
located  in  the  center  of  the  material  on  the  ventral  surface.  This 
inclusion  made  the  stone  difficult  to  work,  and  as  a  result  the  bifece 
was  not  completed.  There  is  no  evidence  of  use-wear  on  the  lateral 
edge  margins. 

Function:  The  tool  was  never  fully  formed  because  of  difficulty  in 
working  the  stone.  This  specimen  was  probably  a  manufacturing  reject. 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  tool  is  not  considered  to  be  culturally 
diagnostic. 

32RV236-1 

Length:  24  mm 

Width:  29  mm 

Thickness :  8  mm 

Weight:  5.9  g 

Material :  Swan  River  Chert 

Description:  The  specimen  appears  to  be  the  midsection  of  a  broken 
biface.  Perverse  fractures  have  taken  place  on  both  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ends.  The  tool  fragment  is  plano-convex  in  cross-section  and 
appears  to  have  been  broken  during  cultivation.  The  biface  fragment  is 
well  formed,  with  the  primary  reduction  flaking  appearing  along  the 
median  line  of  the  dorsal  surface.  Both  lateral  nargins  have  been 
bifacial ly  pressure  flaked,  and  both  exhibit  steep  edge  angles  making 
further  resharpening  difficult.  Crushing  and  step  fracturing  occurs 
along  the  edge  margins. 

Function:  The  step  fracturing  and  crushing  along  the  edge  margins, 
indicates  this  tool  fragment  was  probably  utilized  in  a  cutting  or 
scraping  manner. 
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Coiiiperative  Analysis:  Tlie  t-ocl  is  not  ccnsidetex:!  to  Le  culturally 
diaqncst ic. 

Unifaces  and  Uni  face  Freigrpents 
32RV209-1 

Lengtfi :  29  rmi 

Width:  2C  mm 

Thickness :  7  mni 

I'fe'ight:  4.6  g 

Material:  Knife  River  Flint 

Description:  This  specimen  is  made  from  a  tertiary'  percussior.  flake 
which  has  a  platform  and  bulb  of  percussion  with  force  rings  present  on 
the  ventral  surface.  The  flake  has  a  large  amount  of  inclusive  nater- 
ial  around  the  ventral  surface  platform  area.  With  the  exception  of 
the  platform  area,  all  edge  margins  have  been  modified  by  pressure 
flaking.  The  edge  margins  also  show  evidence  of  use-wear  along  them. 
Small  scalar  flake  scars  and  step  fractures  occur  across  the  margins. 

Function:  The  specimen  is  an  example  of  a  tool  form  referred  to  as  an 
end-scraper.  The  use-wear  pattern  is  reminiscent  of  use-wear  on  tools 
which  were  used  for  scraping  medium  hard  materials  (Keeley  1980) . 

Comparative  Analysis:  Similar  end-scrapers  have  a  wide  special  and 
temporal  affiliation  across  the  United  States  and  consequently  have 
little  value  as  diagnostic  artifacts  (StoltJtan  1973). 

32RV212-7 

Length:  20  mm 

Width :  1 6  mm 

Thickness:  7  mm 

Weight:  2.4  g 

Material:  Knife  River  Flint 

Description:  This  specimen  is  a  fragment  of  a  unifacial  tool.  Cortex 
remains  along  the  right  margin  of  the  dorsal  surface.  The  tool  has 
been  broken  in  tv/o  areas.  The  first  is  a  hinge  fracture  along  the 
anterior  end  of  the  tool .  The  second  is  a  hinge  fracture  vhich  extends 
from  the  left  lateral  margin  to  the  posterior  end.  Pressure  flaking 
was  used  to  form  the  tool .  The  only  evidence  of  use-wear  occurs  along 
the  right  side  of  the  posterior  end  where  scalar  flake  scarring  and 
crushing  occur  across  the  edge  margin.  Some  recent  damage  is  evinced 
along  the  left  lateral  margin,  vhich  was  probably  caused  by  farm 
cultivation. 

Function:  The  use-wear  patterns  on  the  tool  fragment  indicate  it  was 
probably  utilized  as  a  scraping  tool  for  soft  materials  (Keeley  1980). 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  tool  is  not  considered  to  be  culturally 
diagnostic. 
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?5  mni 
]9  rmii 
9  rrici 
3.6  c 

Material:  Knife  River  Flint 

Description:  The  specimen  is  an  example  of  a  Kell  made  unifacial  tool. 
The  tool  was  made  from  a  large  tertiary  flake.  The  flake  for  the  tool 
was  initially  struck  employing  a  percussion  flaking  technique.  A 
platform  with  two  facets  is  still  present  on  the  ventaral  surface.  The 
bulb  of  percussion  and  rings  of  force  are  also  evident  on  the  venbral 
surface.  The  dorsal  surface  exhibits  botli  percussion  and  pressure 
flake  scars.  The  edge  margins  have  been  pressure  flaked,  with  the 
posterior  edge  being  steeply  backed.  Use-wear  takes  the  form  of  scalar 
flake  sc£u:s,  microscopic  step  fractures,  and  crushing  along  the  edge 
margin.  The  posterior  edge  margin  demonstrates  the  most  damage. 

Function:  This  tool  is  a  fine  example  of  what  is  referred  to  as  a 
thumbnail  or  end-scraper.  The  use-wear  damage  along  the  edge  margins 
indicates  it  was  utilized  for  scrapirig  of  soft  to  medium  dense 
materials  (Keeley  1980) . 

Comparative  Analysis:  Similar  end-scrapors  have  a  v/ide  special  and 
temporal  affiliation  across  the  United  States  and  consequently  have 
little  value  as  diagnostic  artifacts  (Stoltman  1973) . 

Modified  Flakes 

32RV208-2 

Length:  62  mm 

Width :  4 1  mm 

Thickness :  1 0  mm 

Weight;  27.6  g 

Material :  Quartzite 

Description:  The  sp>ecimen  is  a  modified  flake  made  from  a  large 
tertiary  percussion  flake  of  coarsely  grained  quartzite.  A  faceted 
platform  and  bulb  of  percussion  v/ith  rings  of  force  are  present  on  the 
ventral  surface.  Only  the  left  lateral  margin  has  been  unifacially 
modified.  Evenly  spaced  pressure  flake  scars  v^mich  do  not  exceed  3  mm 
in  length  are  present  from  the  anterior  to  posterior  ends.  Edge  danage 
consists  of  microscopic  step  fracture  scars  and  crushing  across  the 
flake  scars  and  are  indicative  of  use-wear. 

Function:  The  tool  appears  to  have  functioned  as  a  scraping  tool  which 
may  have  been  used  on  medium  dense  to  dense  objects  (Keeley  1980) . 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  tool  is  not  considered  to  be  culturally 
diagnost ic. 

32RV210-1 


32PV230-1 
Length; 
Width; 
Thickness: 
Weight : 
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Ijength: 
Width: 
Thickr.rss: 
V'fe'icht : 


40  n'lm 
14  mm 
3  n  iii 


:.2 


g 


Material:  Knife  River  Flirit 


Descriptic’n:  The  tool  is  a  nxxiified  flake  Vkhich  has  been  broken  in  a 
perverse  fracture  along  the  pc;sterior  end.  This  fracture  app€:ars  to  be 
recent  and  was  probably  caused  when  thie  fjpecimen  was  struck  by  farm 
machinery.  The  tool  is  formed  from  a  single  tertiary  blade  flake.  The 
flake  was  produced  through  a  percussive  technique,  and  a  multi-facetexj 
pilatform  is  present  on  the  ventxal  surface.  Thie  bulb  of  percussion  and 
rings  of  force  are  also  present.  The  lateral  margins  have  been 
delikorately  modified;  pre-ssure  flakes  scars  which  do  tot  exceed  3  mm 
in  length  are  er\,'enly  distributed.  Edge  damage  in  the  form  of 
microscopic  step  fracturing,  scalar  flake  scarring,  and  edge  crushing 
are  present  along  the  lateral  margins.  These  ty’pes  of  damage  are  often 
indicative  of  use-wear. 

Ftincticn:  The  specimen  is  a  mxxlified  flake  vhich  exhibits  use-wear 
patterning  which  may  indicate  the  tool  was  utilized  in  the  cutting 
and/or  soraping  of  medium  dense  objects  (Keeley  1980) . 

Comparative  Analysis:  Thie  tool  is  not  considered  to  be  culturally 
diagnostic. 

32RV212-6 

Length:  46  mmi 

Width;  22  nm 

Thickness :  4  mm 

Weight:  5.6  g 

Material:  Porcellanite 

Description:  The  specimen  is  a  modified  tertiary  flake  of  porcella¬ 
nite.  The  flake  was  struck  with  a  percussive  technique.  A  single 
faceted  platform  is  present  on  the  ventral  surface.  The  bulb  of 
percussion  and  ring  of  force  are  also  present.  Step  fracture  scars 
occur  near  thie  platform  area  of  the  flake  on  the  anterior  end.  The 
lateral  margins  and  posterior  end  have  been  modified  with  evenly  spaced 
pressure  flake  scars  which  do  not  exceed  3  mm  in  length.  Scalar  flake 
scars,  microscopic  step  fracturing,  and  crushing  across  the  edge 
margins  indicate  use-wecir. 

Function:  The  flake  has  teen  deliberately  pressure  flaked  and  mxxlified 
to  form  a  Isacked  edge.  The  damage  along  the  €?dge  margins  indicates  the 
artifact  was  utilized  as  an  expedient  cutting  and  scraping  tool. 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  tool  is  not  considered  to  be  culturally 
diagnostic. 

32RV212-11 
Length;  45  mm 

Width:  19  mm 

Thickness:  12  mm 
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Weight:  9.6  g 

Materia] :  Porcel  lar.ite 

Description:  This  artifact  is  a  fragment  of  a  waste  fla]<e  which  has 
had  a  working  edge  formed  by  pressure  flaking.  The  flake  was  broken  by 
a  perverse  fracture  along  the  anterior  end-  This  fracture  appears  to 
be  recent  and  was  probably  caused  when  the  artifact  was  struck  by  farm 
machinery.  Extensive  step  fracture  damage  is  exhibited  along  the 
posterior  end  of  the  dorsal  surface.  Th.is  nay  have  been  caused  during 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  flake.  In  addition,  a  large  U-shaped  flake 
scar  is  also  present.  Edge  modification  occurs  along  the  margins  of 
the  ventral  surface.  The  modification  takes  the  form  of  evenly  spaced 
pressure  flake  scars  vhich  are  no  longer  than  2-4  mm.  Use-wear  damage 
in  the  form  of  scalar  flake  scars  and  microscopic  step  fractures  occur 
across  the  pressure  flake  scars. 

Function:  Modification  to  the  edge  margins  on  this  flake  and  the 
evidence  of  use-wear  patterns  indicate  scraping  of  soft  to  medium  dense 
materials  (Keeley  1980) .  This  tool  fragment  probably  functioned  as  an 
expedient  cutting  or  scraping  tool. 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  tool  is  not  considered  to  be  culturally 
diagnostic. 

Utilized  Flakes 

32RV212-8 

Length:  29  rm 

Width:  25  mm 

Thickness:  9  mm 

Weight:  8.6  g 

Material :  Moss  Agate 

Description:  The  tool  is  formed  from  a  secondary  percussion  flake. 
Cortex  is  present  on  the  platform,  and  a  bulb  of  percussion  is  also 
present.  Edge  damage  in  the  form  of  severe  step  fracturing  occurs  on 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  flake.  This  step 
fracturing  is  often  indicative  of  use-wear.  It  is  possible  this  flake 
was  hafted. 

Function:  Given  the  pattern  of  use-wear  on  the  flake's  ventral  sur¬ 
face,  it  appears  the  flake  may  have  been  utilized  as  a  gouge.  The 
severe  step  fracturing  of  the  posterior  end  is  often  associated  with 
the  cutting  or  hewing  of  dense  materials  (Keeley  1980) . 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  tool  is  not  considered  to  be  culturally 
diagnostic. 

32RV212-9 

Length:  24  mm 

Width :  1 8  mm 

Thickness:  2  mm 

Weight:  1.0  g 


no 


Material:  Knife  River  Flint 

Description:  This  specimen  is  nade  from  a  tertiary  ptn'cussion  flake. 

A  multi-faceted  platform,  bulb  of  ptn'cussion,  and  forcf'  rings  are  all 
present  on  th.e  ventral  surface.  Scalar  flake  scars,  edge  nittoling  and 
crushing  occur  along  the  right  lateral  margin  from  th,e  platform  to  the 
posterior  end.  This  typ'e  of  edge  damage  is  often  indicative  of  use- 
wear - 

FiiTiCtion:  The  artifact  appears  to  have  function  as  an  expedient  tool. 
The  use-wear  p>attern  nay  indicate  the  tool  was  used  for  scraping  soft 
to  nedium  dense  objects  (Keeley  1980) . 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  tool  is  not  considered  to  be  culturally 
diagnostic. 

Groundstone 

32RV232-1 

Length:  153  mm 

Width:  72  mm 

Thickness:  45  mm 

Weight:  2904.0  g 

Material:  Diorite 

Description:  The  artifact  was  formed  from  a  cobble  of  diorite.  A 
groove  20  mm  wide  extends  at  an  angle  three  quarters  of  the  way  around 
the  tool.  The  distal  end  of  the  specimen  has  been  flattened  and 
polished.  The  right  lateral  edge  margin  has  been  pecked  and  ground  to 
a  sharp  edge.  This  edge  has  been  highly  polished.  Dan\age  to  the  tool 
occurs  on  both  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  of  the  left  lateral 
margin.  This  damage  tsLkes  the  form  of  a  series  of  percussion  step 
fracture  scars. 

Function:  The  specimen  may  have  functioned  as  an  axe  for  hewing  dense 
materials.  The  damage  on  the  left  lateral  margin  may  have  occurred 
through  use  of  the  tool  for  hammering  or  possibly  when  the  specimen  was 
struck  by  cultivation  equipment. 

Comparative  Analysis:  This  tool  is  not  considered  to  be  culturally 
diagnostic. 


Raw  Material  Distribution 

Ten  raw  material  types  have  been  identified  in  the  collection  of 
artifacts  from  this  portion  of  the  Souris  River  Valley:  Knife  River 
flint.  Swan  River  chert,  quartzite,  chert,  jas[)er,  moss  agate, 
chalcedony,  petrified  wood,  porcel lanite,  and  diorite.  Of  these  ten 
materials,  only  Knife  River  flint  (KRF)  and  Swan  River  chert  can  be 
identified  as  nonlocal  (Syms  1980) .  The  prinary  source  area  for  Knife 
River  flint  has  been  identified  in  Dunn  and  Mercer  Counties,  North 
Dakota,  approxinatly  100  miles  due  south  of  the  project  area  (Clayton 
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Figure  15 
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et  al.  1970;  Ahl6T  1  977;  and  Abler  1986),  Pecently  Grr-qq  (1987b)  lias 
deterndneci  that  KRF  oc'curs  naturally  in  small  quantities  in  nany 
localities  in  the  Northeastern  Plains,  havir.q  tjeen  secondarily  de¬ 
posited  throuqh  alluvial  action  during  ths'  Tertiary  Period  and  then 
displaced  from  pre^lacial  river  valleys  by  Pleistocene  glacial 
processes.  Knife  River  flint  has  bc'en  identified  in  the  reworkeid  tills 
of  the  James  and  Sheyeruie  river  valleys  (Gre>qg  1987b:374),  Perhaps  a 
similar  action  occurred  in  the  Souris  River  Valley  where  small  cobbles 
of  KRF  have  been  Icicated  in  archeological  sites. 

Swan  River  chert  (SRC)  has  a  wide  distribution,  occurring  in 
Alberta,  Saslcatchewan ,  and  the  western  portion  of  Manitoba  (Bakken 
1985)  .  Abler  (1977)  has  also  identified  SRC  as  being  present  in  North 
Dakota.  Curing  previous  cultural  inventories  in  the  Souris  River 
Valley,  SRC  has  been  identified  as  the  most  frequently  used  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  lithic  tools  (Good  and  Fox  1978;  Syms  1980; 
Floodnan  and  Friedman  1986).  Identification  of  this  naterial  is 
difficult  under  field  conditions.  Campling  (1980)  described  SRC  and 
noted  that  there  is  little  congruence  between  the  naterial 's 
macroscopic  and  microscopic  appearance.  In  fact  for  a  material  to  be 
considered  SRC,  it  must  exhibit  the  following  microscopic  crystal 
habits: 

1)  medium-grained  chalcedonic  spherulites 

2)  larger-grained  well-shaped  granoblastic  quartz 

3)  fine-grained  poorly-shaped  quartz 

Any  material  not  exhibiting  this  tri-modal  crystal  habit  is  not 
considered  to  be  Swan  River  chert  (Campling  1980:291). 

In  the  field  SRC  and  quartzite  can  be  readily  mistaken  for  one 
another.  Good  and  Fox  (1978:108)  note  there  is  "considerable  confusion 
betwE^en  SRC  and  quartzite  because  of  its  color  and  texture,  as  both 
have  similar  texture  and  pronounced  color  variation".  During  the 
lithic  analysis  of  materials  observed  on  Souris  Valley  sites,  CcxDd  and 
Fox  determined  that  63.1%  of  the  nenufactured  litliic  tools  were  nade 
from  SRC  and  only  3.8%  weie  nade  from  quartzite.  This  determination 
was  based  mostly  on  field  observation  without  the  benefit  of  microsco¬ 
pic  examination  of  the  material.  Syms  (1980)  noted  that  SRC  made  up 
48.1%  of  the  utilized  lithic  materials  and  quartzites  only  accounted 
for  1.1%.  Floodnan  and  Friednan  (1986)  identified  a  similar  pattern  of 
SRC  (4C%)  to  quartzite  (3%)  utilization.  Again,  micro'~copic 
identification  of  the  material  was  not  performed. 

Quartzite  was  the  most  frequently  used  material  in  the  sites 
observec  in  the  present  study,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  earlier 
studies.  Quartzite  nade  up  46%  of  the  total  lithic  debris  (Table  2), 
whereas  SRC  only  accounted  for  12%.  In  the  previous  studies  of 
different  portions  of  the  Souris  River  Valley,  Swan  River  chert  has 
been  identified  as  the  prinary  lithic  material  utilized  for  lithic  tool 
reduction  at  archeological  sites,  with  quartzites  occurring  as  trace 
naterials.  Within  the  current  project  area,  SRC  is  considered  to  be 
less  impxirtant  in  the  lithic  tool  reduction  continuum  when  compared 
with  quartzite  materials.  One  reason  for  this,  perhaps,  is  that  the 
aboriginals  who  inhabited  this  [xirtion  of  the  river'  valley  were 
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exploiting  the  cjuarti'ite  cobbles  v^bich  cx'cur  in.  the  qlacial  tills  of 
trhis  aiod  more  frecpiently  tJian  SRC  cobbles  for  lit  hie  i  cxluct  icn 
fKir^xises.  M  more  logical  eigilanat  ion  is  that  theie  t.as  fxxTi  son*- 
misnlentiiication  C)f  these  lithic  resources  occurring  in  the  field 
during  all  projects.  As  notcxl  above,  microscopic  analysis  of  SRC  is 
needed  to  distinguish  it  from  ■■Tuartzite  materials  and  it  is  [rxissible 
that  local  quartzite  iiateriaJs  have  been  misidenti f ied  as  SRC. 

The  remaining  eight  lithiic  materials  occur  locally  in  the  glacial 
tills  of  the  surrounding  area  (Syms  1980).  They  range  from  11%  to  less 
than  1%  of  the  utilized  materials  (Table  2). 

Debitage  Analysis 

In  addition  to  the  lithic  tool  analysis,  rudimentary  debitage 
analysis  was  performed  of  materials  located  during  the  survey. 

Debitage  analysis  is  usually  basexi  on  one  of  the  more  obvious  aspects 
of  stone  tool  manufacture,  the  relationship  between  tool  size  and  flake 
size.  Stone  tool  manufacture  is  a  subtractive  procedure:  the  fartlier 
along  the  nanufacturing  process  is,  the  smaller  will  be  the  flakes 
removed.  Conse^guently ,  debitage  produced  while  finishing  or  modifying 
an  implement  should,  on  the  average,  be  smaller  than  the  flakes 
produced  during  the  initial  shaping  of  the  tool.  This  assumption  is 
central  to  several  recent  debitage  studies  (Newcomer  J971;  Abler  1975; 
Raab  et  al.  1979;  Burton  1980).  This  size  assumption  must  be 
c]ualified.  While  large  flakes  are  the  product  of  early  stage 
r&xiucticn,  small  flakes  are  produced  throughout  the  manufacturing 
sec^ence  (Newc:omer  1971;  Patterson  1982;  Patterson  and  Sollberger 
1978)  . 

All  lithic  debitage  encountered  during  the  course  of  the  present 
survey  was  identified  according  to  four  reduction  stages;  primary  (P) , 
se-condary  (S)  ,  tertiary'  (T' ,  and  shatter  (IMACS  1986).  The  debitage 
materials  from  each  lithic  site  were  not  collected,  but  were  identified 
and  listtx!  in  the  field.  Wtiile  this  information  is  highly  subjective 
and  there  is  a  wide  disparity  in  the  number  of  waste  flakes  found  at 
each  site,  the  analysis  on  these  materials  can  at  least  begin  to  give 
an  understanding  of  what  stages  of  lithic  reduction  were  being 
[erforired  at  each  site.  The  identification  of  the  material  types  can 
demonstrate  which  lithic  materials  ney  have  been  imfx^rtant  to  the 
aboriginal  pecjples  from  different  areas  of  the  Souris  River  Valley. 

A  total  of  181  debitage  flakes  were  identified  in  three  stages  of 
flake  rtxluction  from  seventeen  prehistoric  sites.  The  largest 
f'erceiitage  of  the  flakes  (77%)  occurred  in  the  tertiary  flake  category 
(Table  3).  The  second  largest  was  the  primary  category  with  17%, 
followed  by  secondary  flakes  with  6%.  Sixteen  sites  contained  lithic 
neterial,  and  in  all  but  one  of  the  cases  (site  32R'v208)  the  tertiary 
flake  category'  held  the  highest  percentage  of  waste  flakes.  In  fifteen 
of  the  sixteen  sites  the  tertiary  flakes  represent  56%  or  more  of  the 
debitage  assemfilage.  This  suggests  that  late-stage  nanufacture  of 
lithic  tc)cls  was  taking  place  much  more  frequently  than  were  early 
stages  of  lithic  [uxxluction  in  this  {lart  of  the  Souris  River  Valley. 

Tf.e  observtxi  late  stage  nanufacturing  pattern  observ'ed  here  is 
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Table  3 


Flake  Reduction  Sequence 


Site  # 

Prim. 

% 

Sec. 

% 

Tert. 

% 

Total 

% 

32RV201 

2 

9 

1 

5 

19 

86 

22 

100 

32RV202 

1 

6 

- 

- 

15 

94 

16 

100 

32RV203 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

100 

4 

ICO 

32RV204 

1 

12 

2 

25 

5 

63 

8 

100 

32RV205 

10 

30 

- 

- 

23 

70 

33 

100 

32RV212 

1 

5 

7 

29 

16 

66 

24 

100 

32RV213 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

100 

8 

100 

32RV230 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

100 

5 

100 

32RV235 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

100 

2 

100 

32RV206 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

100 

2 

100 

32RV232 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

100 

2 

100 

32RV234 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

100 

1 

100 

32RV236 

2 

11 

- 

- 

16 

89 

18 

100 

32RV210 

2 

25 

- 

- 

6 

75 

8 

100 

32RV208 

4 

57 

- 

- 

43 

7 

100 

32RV207 

4 

44 

- 

- 

5 

56 

0 

100 

32RV229 

2 

25 

- 

- 

6 

75 

8 

100 

32RV209 

2 

67 

1 

33 

- 

- 

3 

100 

32RV233 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

100 

1 

100 

Totals 

31 

17 

11 

6 

139 

77 

181 

100 
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consistent  with  findings  by  Ckxxi  and  Fox  (1978),  vdio  also  suggeste*d 
that  late  stage  nanufacture  of  lithiic  tools  was  occurring  in  the  valley 
and  that  the  early  stage  reduction  processes  were  occurring  away  from 
the  valley.  The  majority  of  the  projectile  points  are  made  from 
tertiary  flakes  which  also  indicates  flake  tool  assemblages  were 
important  to  the  cultural  groups  of  the  valley. 

Nine  lithic  raw  material  types  are  represented  in  the  debitage 
assemblage  (Table  3) .  Local  quartzite  materials  appear  to  make  up  the 
highest  percentage  (46%)  of  utilized  raw  material  in  the  assemblage. 
This  is  probably  due  to  it  being  relatively  abundant  in  the  local 
glacial  tills  of  this  area  (Syms  1980).  The  second  most  utilized  raw 
material  is  Knife  River  flint  (KRF)  at  20%.  This  material  is  comimonly 
located  in  the  western  third  of  North  Dakota  with  its  most  frequent 
source  associated  with  the  Knife  River  region.  However,  no  good 
evidence  has  been  found  to  date  for  a  local  source  of  KRF  on  the  Souris 
River  (Syms  1980) .  In  the  discussion  above  it  has  been  suggested 
(Gregg  1987b)  that  secondary  deposits  of  KRF  may  occur  in  the  glacial 
till  areas  along  the  Souris  River,  but  further  fieldwork  and  laboratory 
analysis  are  necessary  to  locate  and  identify  these  materials. 
Currently,  it  is  thought  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  were  either 
making  periodic  trips  to  the  Knife  River  region  to  quarry  material  or 
were  obtaining  the  naterial  through  a  trade  network  (Syms  1980:55). 

Swan  River  chert  (SRC)  and  other  local  cherts  are  nearly  even  in 
distribution  at  12%  and  11%  respectively.  The  distribution  of  SRC  is 
considered  to  be  local  for  southwestern  Manitoba,  where  it  occurs  in 
stream  beds  and  river  terraces  (Syms  1980:57).  The  other  cherts  are 
found  as  pebbles  in  local  tills  (Syms  1980) .  The  other  five  categories 
of  raw  materials  (jasper,  moss  agate,  chalcedony,  petrified  wood,  and 
porcellanite)  appear  in  frequencies  of  1-5%.  These  materials  are  of 
local  origin  and  are  ^ound  in  glacial  tills  and  in  stream  beds  (Syms 
1980:59-66) . 

The  tertiary  flake  category  is  the  highest  per  material  type. 
Tertiary  flakes  range  from  67-100%  of  the  debitage  in  each  of  the  rav/ 
material  type  categories.  Primary  flakes  do  not  make  more  than  33%  of 
the  debitage  in  any  of  the  raw  material  categories  and  secondary  flakes 
do  not  exceed  more  than  11%.  This  suggests  that  late  stage  lithic  ^-ool 
manufacture  was  taking  place  more  frequently  than  early  stage  reduction 
regardless  of  the  material  type.  As  stated  earlier  this  is  a  very 
preliminary  assessment  of  lithic  materials  and  further  test  excavation 
of  the  sites  in  this  area  is  needed  to  confirm  or  deny  these  findings. 

The  debitage  material  was  also  examined  to  determine  if  there  was 
any  correlation  betv/een  specific  lithic  material  types  and  temporal 
associations.  The  seventeen  lithic  producing  sites  were  divided  into 
two  categories:  early  and  late.  Early  sites  were  those  which  either 
produced  projectile  points  which  date  earlier  than  the  Middle  Woodland 
period  or  had  no  ceramics  associated  with  them.  This  results  in  an 
inherent  bias  because  sites  may  be  temporally  later  in  age  but  may  not 
yield  diagnostic  evidence  identifying  them  as  late  period  sites.  The 
late  site  category  consisted  of  sites  which  had  ceramics  as'^ociated 
with  them  or  yielded  projectile  points  which  are  temporally  diagnostic 
for  cultures  later  than  the  Middle  Woodland  period.  Again,  there  is  an 
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Table  5.  Late  Period  Sites  Percentage  of  Debitage  Reduction  Stage;i/Raw  Material 
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inherent  bias  in  tiiat  these  sites  may  have  earlier  components.  In  thds 
manner  seven  sites  v,ere  categorized  as  early  [period  sites  and  ten  as 
later  period  sites  (Tables  4  and  5)  •  The  thre'e  main  lithic  resources 
(KRF,  SPC,  and  quartzite)  Vvere  then  examined  to  determine  their  tempor¬ 
al  frequencies. 

Good  and  Fox  (1978)  examined  lithic  material  from  a  portion  of  the 
Souris  Fiver  valley  in  a  similar  manner.  They  determined  that  sites 
v^ich  yielded  ceramics  (late  sites)  also  yielded  high  amounts  of  lithic 
debris  made  from  Swan  River  chert  as  compared  with  Knife  River  flint. 
Non-ceramic  sites  (early  sites)  yielded  higher  levels  of  debris  made 
from  Knife  River  flint  as  compared  with  Swan  River  chert. 

The  results  of  the  present  study  indicate  that  neither  SRC  nor  KRF 
'v.crc  "^f  priT^ry  irrnortance  durino  the  early  or  late  periotic  Oii^T-fripp 
is  the  lithic  resource  which  occurs  with  the  most  frequency  in  both 
site  categories  at  47%  and  43%,  respectively.  In  fact  v^Alen  comparing 
the  two  lithic  resources  examined  by  Good  and  Fox  (1978) ,  it  is  found 
that  SRC  occurs  at  a  slightly  higher  percentage  (20%)  than  KRF  (16%)  in 
early  sites  and  at  a  remarkably  lower  percentage  (6%)  than  KRF  (25%)  in 
later  period  sites.  This  may  suggest  KRF  was  more  difficult  to  obtain 
during  earlier  periods  than  during  later  ones,  that  SRC  was  used  as  a 
secondary  source  to  quartzite  in  earlier  sites,  and  that  KRF  served  the 
same  function  during  later  times.  This  pattern  could  have  resulted 
from  shifting  trade  networks  of  the  Souris  Valley  inhabitants  (from 
north  in  the  early  periods  to  southwest  in  the  later  periods)  or 
possibly  from  changing  political/economic  domination  of  the  Souris  area 
by  groups  to  the  north  or  southwest.  The  pattern  of  lithic  material 
usage  might  also  be  directly  attributable  to  the  incidence  of  material 
types  in  local  gravels,  with  relatively  low  influence  from  trade 
netwDrks  and  other  factors  external  to  the  study  area.  Again,  this  is 
highly  speculative  and  based  on  a  very  small  and  possibly  biased  lithic 
sample  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  sites.  Further  work  is  necessary 
before  lithic  utilization  patterns  can  be  understood,  including  careful 
excavation  and  analysis  of  representative  samples  from  subsurface 
contexts  of  sites  from  difrerent  temporal  groups. 

Lithic  Tools  and  ^teteriaI  Types 

Twenty-six  lithic  tools  were  recovered  from  thirteen  sites  in  the 
project  area.  These  tools  were  made  from  nine  raw  material  types 
(Table  6).  Knife  River  flint,  quartzite,  and  porcellanite  appear  with 
the  [TOst  frequency  in  the  tool  assemblage.  Knife  River  flint  and 
quartzite  are  equally  distributed,  making  up  30%  of  the  tool 
assemblage,  respectively,  vfiereas  porcellanite  comprises  16%.  The 
other  six  material  types  equally  represented  at  4%  each  (see  the 
discussion  above  for  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  material 
types) .  This  may  indicate  that  KRF  and  quartzites  were  equally 
utilized  as  lithic  material  sources  for  tool  production  in  this  portion 
of  the  Souris  River  Valley.  Utilization  of  porcellanite  also  appears 
with  relative  abundance. 

The  frequency  of  the  distribution  of  raw  material  types  within  the 
lithic  tool  category  changes  significantly  when  the  tools  are  viewed  in 
the  early  and  late  site  framework  described  above.  Four  sites  appear 
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Table  6.  Lithic  Tool  Percentages  of  Raw  Materia Is/Teinporal  Period. 
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in  the  early  site  category',  with  a  total  of  five  tools.  Only  KRF  and 
quartzite  are  represented  in  the  samples.  Knife  River  flint  appe'ars  to 
be  the  material  of  choice  in  the  context  of  early  period  sites, 
conprising  80%  (4  of  5)  of  the  total.  Of  the  tools  made  from  KRF,  50% 
are  bifacial ly  worked.  Tools  made  from  quartzite  appear  in  a  20% 
frequency  (1  of  5) .  The  quartzite  category  consists  of  one  bifacial ly 
worked  projectile  point.  A  total  of  three  projectile  points  are 
present  in  the  early  site  category,  two  of  which  are  made  from  KRF  and 
one  from  quartzite.  This  represents  a  distinct  change  from  the  pattern 
of  raw  material  utilization  observed  in  the  debitage  analysis  of  early 
period  sites,  which  may  indicate  that  quartzite  was  the  predominate 
material  utilized  and  KRF  was  of  secondary  importance.  However,  the 
lithic  tool  sample  is  very  small  from  the  early  period  sites  and 
probably  minimally  represencs  a  the  lithic  tool  assemblage  which  exists 
at  each  site.  Otlier  tools  may  remain  in  a  buried  context  which  would 
alter  the  perceived  pattern,  and  surface  collection  of  tools  by  local 
collectors  prior  to  this  survey  may  have  skewed  the  observable 
tool /debitage  relationship. 

A  different  pattern  of  lithic  utilization  is  observed  in  the  late 
period  site  category.  Three  raw  rraterial  types  are  relatively  abundant 
within  this  category:  KRF,  quartzite,  and  porcellanite.  The  pattern  of 
lithic  utilization  differs  from  that  of  the  early  sites  in  that 
quartzite  is  the  dominant  material  used  for  tool  manufacture  at  33% 
(Table  6)  .  KRF  and  porcellanite  are  equally  represented  at  18.5%.  The 
other  five  raw  material  types  are  minimally  represented  at  5%  each. 

This  pattern  of  lithic  material  exploitation  may  indicate  that 
quartzite  was  the  nraterial  of  preference  during  later  periods  or  that 
because  of  an  inability  to  obtain  KRF,  quartzite  became  the  dominant 
raw  material  type. 

No  preference  concerning  raw  material  types  is  evident  in  the 
manufacture  of  projectile  points  during  these  later  periods.  Six 
projectile  points  are  represented  in  the  late  period  artifact  sample, 
and  all  six  points  are  manufactured  from  different  materials.  This 
small  sample  may  indicate  that  utilization  of  lithic  raw  materials  was 
more  diverse  for  tool  manufacture  in  the  later  periods  than  in  earlier 
times,  and  that  raw  materials  from  local  sources  were  used  more  rather 
than  imported  materials.  Again,  this  could  be  due  to  a  breakdown  in 
trade  networks  for  non-native  materials  such  as  KRF  or  SRC.  These 
patterns  of  lithic  resource  utilization  are  consistent  with  those  found 
in  the  debitage  analysis  of  late  period  sites. 

Good  and  Fox  (1978)  examined  lithic  materials  recovered  from 
portions  of  the  Souris  River  valley  in  a  similar  manner.  They  found 
that  KRF  was  employed  more  frequently  for  the  manufacture  of  unifacial 
tools  than  bifacial  tools.  This  pattern  holds  true  for  the  present 
study;  of  eight  tools  made  from  KRF,  63%  are  unifacial  and  37%  are 
bifacial.  Good  and  Fox  (1978)  also  suggest  that  KRF  ranks  second  in 
importance  to  SRC  for  the  nenufacture  of  lithic  tools.  The  results  of 
the  present  study  suggest  that  KRF  shares  the  secondmost  ranking  with 
porcellanite,  both  of  which  occur  with  a  frequency  of  18.5%  (Table  6), 
Good  and  Fox  (1978)  observed  that  SRC  was  the  most  frequently  occurring 
raw  material  for  lithic  tool  manufacture,  in  the  present  study  SRC 
occurs  in  a  minimal  frequency  (4%)  in  lithic  tool  manufacture. 
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Quartzite  occurs  nuch  more  frequently  (33%)  in  the  lithic  tool 
categories  for  all  sites.  As  discussed  above,  this  could  be  the  result 
of  a  misidentif ication  of  SRC  as  quartzite  and  vice  versa,  especially 
if  no  microscopic  analysis  of  the  materials  Vvere  performed,  as  was  the 
case  with  both  the  present  study  and  that  of  Good  and  Fox. 


Lithic  Discussion 

The  debitage  and  lithic  tool  analyses  indicate  that  there  is  no 
correlation  between  the  types  of  raw  material  \fthich  were  exploited  and 
the  temporal  span  of  a  particular  site.  Both  the  early  and  late  sites 
exhibit  priiTiary  use  of  quartzite  as  the  main  material  in  the  lithic 
reduction  sequence,  with  KRF  ard  porcellanite  being  secondarily 
utilized.  This  pattern  differs  signif icar.tly  from  patterns  indicated 
in  previous  work  for  this  area  (Good  and  Fox  1978,  Floodman  and 
Friedman  1986) .  Good  and  Fox  (1978)  suggested  that  there  is  a  strong 
correlation  between  KRF  and  non-ceramic  (early)  sites,  that  there  is  a 
strong  correlation  between  SRC  and  ceramic  (late)  sites.  Good  and  Fox 
appear  to  have  based  their  conclusions  on  invalid  chi-square  tests  of 
non-random  samples.  The  lithic  debitage  sample  for  the  chi-square  was 
obtained  through  observation  of  materials  in  the  field,  vbich  by 
definition  cannot  be  considered  a  random  selection  process.  The 
material  was  selected  by  means  of  observation  and  recollection,  which 
is  subject  to  the  innate  biases  and  mistakes  of  the  researcher,  rather 
than  by  means  of  application  of  a  table  of  random  numbers  or  some  other 
such  device  to  define  reliable,  specific  samples  from  each  of  the 
sites.  The  same  is  true  for  the  chi-square  test  Good  and  Fox  applied 
to  lithic  tools.  The  tool  sample  was  tesed  on  all  tools  which  were 
collected  from  the  field.  These  tools  were  obtained  not  randomly  but 
subjectively  by  the  researchers  as  they  were  found.  Reliance  on  faulty 
chi-square  tests  may  partially  account  for  the  distinct  differences 
between  previous  projects  and  the  present  analysis  in  observed  temporal 
lithic  utilization  patterns. 

The  present  lithic  utilization  patterns  indicate  little 
distinction  between  early  and  late  sites  as  to  the  raw  materials  used 
for  the  tool  reduction  process.  Local  lithic  materials  such  as 
quartzite,  porcellanite  and  moss  agate  were  readily  employed  in  all 
phases  of  lithic  reduction.  Nonlocal  materials  such  as  KRF  and  SRC 
were  employed  on  occasion,  but  not  with  high  frequency  over  time.  KFIF 
was  previously  thought  to  be  of  particular  importance  in  early  periods 
of  the  Souris  River  Valley  but  in  the  present  analysis  was  found  to  be 
of  only  secondary  importance  \4ien  compared  with  quartzite.  In  fact  KRF 
occurs  less  frequently  than  SRC  in  the  early  period  sites  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  study.  In  later  period  sites,  quartzite  rernains  the  most 
frequently  utilized  material  but  KRF  does  significantly  increase  in 
frequency,  particularly  when  compared  with  SRC.  This  pattern  is  oppo¬ 
site  to  patterns  previously  suggested,  where  KRF  is  supposedly  utilized 
less  frequently  tlian  other  materials  (Good  and  Fox  1978,  Floodman  and 
Friedman  1986) .  The  patterns  observed  during  the  present  study 
suggest  that  the  people  inhabiting  these  sites  were  utilizing  local 
materials  more  frequently  than  nonlocal  materials  during  late  stage 
lithic  reduction  regardless  of  the  temporal  period. 
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32RV229  -  Chipped  Stone  Tools  -  Plains  Side-notched  Projectile  Points 


Projectile  Points  froni  study  area,  in  ascending  age  of  point  type: 
a)  Pelican  lake;  b  &  c)  Besant;  d)  Avonlea;  e)  Prairie  side-notched; 

f,  g,  h,  &  i)  Plains  side-notched 


Figure  17 


32RV202  -  Chipped  Stone  Tools  - 

a)  Pelican  Lake  projectile  point/cutting  tool;  b)  Besant  projectile  point 


32RV205  -  Qiipped  Stone  Tools  - 
a)  Plains  side-notched  projectile  point  -  base 
b)  Plains  side-notched  projectile  point  -  tip  missing 


Based  on  diagnostic  projectile  points,  the  sites  within  thiis 
portion  of  the  Souris  River  Valley  rarige  in  tine  frcni  the  Middle 
Prehistoric  [ericd  (5500  B.C.-A.D.  700)  to  the  late  Prehistoric  poritd 
(A.D.  700-1740).  The  Middle  Prehistoric  period  is  reprf'serhed  ty  the 
Plains  Archaic  tradition  Pelican  Lahe  (1500  B.C.-A.D.  250)  projectile 
point  recovered  from  32RV202,  by  the  twoMMiddle  Woodland  tradition 
Besant  (100  B.C.-A.D.  750)  projectile  points  recovered  from  32RV2C1  and 
32KV202,  aid  by  a  Carmichael  Wide-earred  variety  of  Avonlea  (A.D.  90- 
700)  projectile  fxiint  which  was  recovered  from  32RV236.  Because  Besant 
and  Pelican  I^alce  points,  v^hich  overlap  temporally,  were  recovered  from 
32RV202,  it  is  possible  that  two  different  cultural  groups  were 
occupying  the  Souris  River  Valley  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  trade 
was  occurring  at  this  site  to  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  projectile 
point  types.  These  projectile  points  were  recovered  from  a  cultivated 
field  and  it  is  possible  that  distinct  components  of  the  site  have  been 
mixed.  A  thiird  possibility  is  that  this  site  represerts  a  single 
cultural  manifestation  which  manufactured  two  different  types  of 
projectile  points/)<nives  for  different  functional  purposes.  Controlled 
excavation  of  this  site  may  help  to  sort  out  these  hypotheses. 

The  Late  Prehistoric  period  is  represented  by  five  diagnostic 
projectile  points.  The  first  of  these  is  a  Prairie  (A.D.  700-1250) 
side-notched  projectile  point  which  was  recovered  from  site  32RV213. 
Although  this  projectile  point  type  represents  both  the  Middle  Woodland 
and  Plains  Village  traditions,  the  projectile  point  recovered  from 
32RV213  is  thought  to  represent  a  Late  Woodland  occupation,  Inased  on 
the  types  of  ceramics  which  were  recovered  with  it.  However,  these 
artifacts  were  recovered  from  a  disturbed  context  and  may  represent 
more  than  one  cotrponent  from  this  site.  The  other  four  projectile 
points  (two  from  32RV205,  one  from  32RV212,  and  one  from  32RV233)  are 
all  Plains  side-notched  variety  projectile  points.  These  projectile 
points  range  from  the  Late  Prehistoric  period  to  the  Historic  period 
and  represent  a  Plains  Village  tradition  cultural  pattern.  This 
cultural  txadition  temporally  ranges  from  A.D.  900  into  the  Historic 
period,  which  begins  in  North  Dakota  at  about  A.D.  1740. 

The  results  of  the  present  analyses  are  preliminary,  and 
controlled  excavation  of  the  sites  is  needed  to  determine  if  tiiese 
observed  patterns  are  real  or  just  the  result  of  subjectively  obtained 
material  from  the  field. 


CERAMIC  AWAJ.YSIS 


ConpatdMve  Ce^ramic  Aria  lysis  Methcxis 

The  ceran.ics  collected  from  sites  during  ttie  curre'nt  project  were 
compared  with  pc'ttery  collections  from  sites  in  a  wide  ranging  area. 
Comparisons  were  nade  with  "hands-on"  collections  houseKi  at  the  State 
Historic  Society  of  North  Dakota  (SHSND)  Heritage  Center  in  Bisnarck, 
North  Dakota,  and  with  written-pictorial  descriptions  contained  in 
published  and  unpublished  manuscripts.  Compared  attributes  included 
piaste  attributes  (temper,  texture,  and  color),  sherd  thickness,  surface 
and  decorative  treatments,  and  lip,  rim,  and  vessel  forms. 

The  "hands  on"  ceramic  collections  usexl  for  comparative  purposes 
at  the  SHSND  include  representative  samples  of  ceramics  from  the  Middle 
Missouri  and  Coalescent  traditions  and  the  Scattered  Village  complex. 
These  samples  were  recovered  from  excavated  village  sites  along  the 
Missouri  River  trench  in  central  North  Dakota  and  from  Plains  Village 
tradition  sites  in  eastern  North  Dakota.  Thad  Hecker's  Canadian  and 
Souris  River  Basin  collections,  which  contain  both  unassigned  and  known 
ware  types,  were  also  examined.  These  collections  are  discussed  below. 

The  Paul  Brave  site  (32SI4)  is  an  expression  of  the  Extended 
Middle  Missouri  variant  (EMM) .  This  site  is  located  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River  in  southern  Sioux  County,  North  Dakota  and 
is  immediately  north  of  the  South  Dakota  border.  This  collection  is 
dominated  by  straight  and  flared  Riggs  ware  and  S-shaped  Fort  Yates 
ware  rim  sherds.  The  body  sherds  of  the  collection  are  simple-stamped 
or  smoothed. 

The  Huff  site  {32M011)  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Terminal  Middle 
Missouri  variant  (TMM)  located  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River  ir.  northern  Emmons  County,  North  Dakota  approximately  15  miles 
south  of  Bismarck.  The  collection  is  dominated  by  straight  and  flared 
Riggs  ware,  S-shaped  Fort  Yates,  and  Le  Beau  ware  rim  sherds.  The  body 
sherds  of  the  collection  are  predominantly  simple-stamped  and  smoothed, 
however,  some  check-stamped  sherds  were  noted. 

The  Bagnell  site  (320L16)  was  assigned  to  the  EMM  by  Ivehmer 
(1971),  but  Lovick  and  Abler  (1982)  have  tentatively  reassigned  it  to 
the  Scattered  Village  complex.  This  village  site  is  located  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  in  northern  Oliver  County,  North 
Dakota,  just  south  of  the  community  of  Hensler.  The  dominant  rim  sherd 
types  of  this  collection  consist  of  straight  and  flared  forms  and  an  S- 
shaped  form.  Sherds  lips  are  often  flattened  and  consist  of  L-  and  T- 
shaped  forms.  The  body  sherds  are  simple-stamped  or  smoothed.  Check- 
stamped  sherds  also  occur  in  a  high  percentage. 

The  Demery  site  (39C01)  is  an  Extended  Coalescent  variant  (EC) 
manifestation  located  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  in 
northern  Corson  County,  South  Dakota  immediately  soutJi  of  the  North 
Dakota  border.  All  the  sherds  are  thin  walled,  fine  textured,  and  very 
compact.  The  straight  rim  sherds  usually  are  decorated  with  fine,  well 
executed  incised  lines.  Many  neck  and  shoulder  sherds  display 
elaborate  incised  motifs.  Numerous  strap  handles  and  lugs  w^ere  noted 
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on  the  sherds  of  this  collection.  The  body  sherds  are  prf<lominant ly 
simple-stamped  or  smoothed. 

The  Fire  Heart  Creek  site  (32S12)  is  an  e;<pression  of  the 
Disorganized  Coalescent  variant  (DC)  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  southern  Sioux  County,  North  Dakota.  The  rim  sherds 
of  this  ceramic  collection  are  dominated  by  Stanley  Braced  Rim  ware. 

The  neck  sherds  are  often  brushed,  and  body  sherds  are  simple-stamped 
or  smoothed. 

The  Biesterfeldt  site  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Post-Contact 
Coalescent  variant  located  along  the  Sheyenne  River  valley  in  Ranscm 
County,  North  Dakota.  The  rim  sherds  of  the  collection  are 
predominantly  flaked  and  beveled  or  braced  with  a  high  percentage  of 
cord-WTapped  rod  inpressing.  The  body  sherds  are  predominantly  simple- 
stamped,  but  numerous  linear  chcck-stamiped  sherds  were  obseio/ed. 

The  Schultz  site  is  located  in  thie  Sheyenne  River  Valley  in  Ransom 
County,  North  Dakota.  This  collection  was  tentatively  assigned  to  the 
Stutsm,an  focus  by  Wheeler  (1963).  The  rim  sherds  are  predominantly 
than  walled,  straight  and  vertical,  often  displaying  cord-marked  sur¬ 
face  treatments  with  most  the  the  decoration  confined  to  the  lip-top  or 
the  extended  lip-rim  juncture. 

Hecker's  "Souris  River,  1942"  collection  is  unprovenienced  beyond 
its  Souris  Basin  designation.  In  addition,  the  ceramics  of  this 
collection  are  all  unassigned  to  specific  ware  types.  Many  of  the  rim 
sherds  display  flattened  lips,  with  L,  inverted  L,  or  T-shapes.  The 
lips  often  overhang  and  are  decorated  with  cord- impress ions,  dentate 
stamps,  tool  impressions,  and  finger-nail  impressions.  The  lips  are 
occasionally  beveled  and  have  dentate  stamp  and  cord-wrapped  rod 
impressions.  The  surface  treatments  are  predominant  ly  cord-marking, 
possibly  fabric-impressions,  or  smoothing.  This  collection  displays  a 
strong  Woodland  influence  with  obvious  similarities  to  Mortlach 
aggrejgate  wares. 

Hecker's  "Canadian  collection"  was  procured  from  the  NEl/4  of 
Section  19,  T.23N.,  R.22W.  Most  of  the  rim  sherds  have  flattened  lips 
with  expanded  rims.  The  lip  tops  are  decorated  with  cord-wrapped  rod 
impressions  or  dentate  stamps.  Rows  of  punctates  are  also  relatively 
common  around  the  upper  rim  portions.  The  majority  of  rim  sherds  are 
smoothed,  but  cord -roughened  rims  are  frequent,  and  minor  amounts  of 
check-stamped  and  fabric- impressed  rim  sherds  were  also  observed.  A 
number  of  the  rims  may  be  assignable  to  Blackduck  ware.  This 
collection  represents  more  than  one  Woodland  tradition  complex  and 
displays  some  similarities  to  Mortlach  aggregate  wares. 

Numerous  ceramic  collections  described  and  illustrated  in 
published  and  unpublished  archeological  manuscripts  were  also  used  in 
the  comparative  analysis.  Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  pottery 
from  a  private  collection,  surface  collections,  and  subsurface  test 
collections  along  the  Upper  Souris  River  valley  in  North  Dakota 
(Floodman  et  al .  1985,;  Floodman  and  Friedman  1986;  Good  and  Fox  1978) 
were  examined.  Descriptions  of  ceramics  from  the  Souris  River  Eiasin  in 
Canada  (Syms  1977,  1979,  1980)  were  compared  with  the  ceramic  recovered 
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during  the  present  proje?ct.  Nunierous  excavated  Plains  Village  ce^rarrics 
collections  from  along  the  Missouri  River  Trench  (e.g.  Thiesser,  197f; 
Sperry  1968;  Wocxi  and  Woolworth  1964;  Lovic  and  Abler  1982;  Lee  1980 
VN.ere  studied,  as  well  as  collections  from  Plains  Village  nar.ifestat loi'.s 
in  eastern  North  Dakota  (Whe^eler  1963;  Dahlberg  1977;  Gre^gg  et  al. 

1987;  Wood  1971).  Illustrations  of  Woodland  ceramics  from  Minj.csota 
and  the  Northeastern  Plains  (Anfinson  1979;  Neuman  1978;  Wood  and 
Johnson  1973)  were  also  used  in  the  comparative  process.  Finally, 
reports  from  sites  reflective  of  the  Mortlach  aggregate  (Schneider  and 
Kinney  1978;  Joyes  1973;  Wettlaufer  1955,  1960;  Johnson  1977;  Finnigan 
1988)  were  consulted  and  used  for  comparative  purposes. 

The  following  are  brief  descriptions  and  analyses  of  the  ceramic 
collections  recovered  from  the  sites  in  the  current  project  area. 

32RV205 


This  collection  consists  of  four  body  sherds  of  unknown  location 
and  a  small  shoulder  fragment  indicative  of  a  slightly  constricted  neck 
with  a  straight  to  slightly  flared  rim.  All  the  sherds  are  tem,pered 
with  moderate  to  heavy  amounts  of  grit  particles  of  crushed  granite. 
These  grit  particles  range  from  1.0-2. 5  mm  in  size  with  an  average  size 
of  approximately  1.5  mm.  Body  sherds  range  from  4.1  irim  to  8.4  mm  in 
thickness,  and  all  but  one  sherd  is  at  least  6.0  mm  thick.  The 
shoulder -rim  fragment  measures  4.0  tmi  at  the  shoulder  and  expands  to 
5.2  mm  at  the  rim  base.  Textures  appear  to  vary,  with  the  thickest 
sherd  containing  a  blocky,  friable  core  and  slightly  gritty  surfaces, 
while  the  thinner  sherds  are  only  slightly  blocky,  harder  and  more 
compact.  Exterior  surface  colors  range  fromi  brown  (7.5YR5/4)  to  very 
dark  gray  (7.5YR3.0),  while  the  interior  surfaces  and  cores  are  very 
dark  gray  (7.5YR3.0).  Three  of  the  four  body  sherds  and  the  shoulder- 
rimi  fragment  have  surface  treattments  of  parallel  cord  markings.  All  of 
these  markings  have  been  partially  obliterated  by  smioothing.  Parallel 
cord-marked  sherds  of  this  nature  are  usually  referred  to  as  cord 
roughened.  The  cord  marks  on  the  shoulder-rim  fragment  are  oriented 
vertically  to  the  vessel  orifice.  The  remaining  body  sherd  once  had  a 
surface  treatment  but  was  smoothed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  surface 
treatiment  can  no  longer  be  determined.  Two  of  the  body  sherds  contain 
a  black  colored,  carbonized  substance  on  the  Ulterior,  indicating  it 
may  have  been  used  in  cooking. 

Comparative  Analysis: 

Assignment  of  a  small  number  of  body  sherds  to  a  particular  tradi¬ 
tion,  let  alone  a  specific  ceramiic  ware  is  very  difficult.  Considering 
that  most  of  these  sherds  are  cord-marked  and  considering  the 
geographic  location  of  the  site,  the  sherds  are  probably  from  the 
Woodland  Tradition.  Representative  sites  of  the  Mortlach  aggregate 
also  contain  cord-marked  body  sherds  (Joyes  1973;  Schneider  and  Kinney 
1978;  Finnigan  1988) ,  as  do  some  wares  of  the  Stutsman  Focus,  an 
expression  of  the  Plains  Village  Tradition  (Wheeler  1963). 

32RV206 


This  collection  consists  of  eight  txxly  sherds,  of  which  only  one 
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has  been  decorated.  All  the  sherds  arc  teirperfcx^  with  moderate  to  heav^' 
amounts  of  crushed  qrar.ite  grit  particles,  wdth  most-  of  them  fallinq 
into  the  heavy  grit  category.  These  grit  particles  range  from  C.5-2.5 
mm  in  size  with  an  average  size  of  approximately  1.5  rmi.  The  body 
sherds  range  from  4. 2-7. 5  mm  in  thickness  and  average  about  5.88  mm. 
Sherd  textures  range  from  slightly  blocky  to  blocky.  The  sherds  are 
hard  and  compact  with  dull  surfaces  and  are  slightly  gritty  to  the 
touch.  The  interior  and  ext.erior  surface  colors  range  from  light 
yellowish  brown  (10YR6/4)  to  very  dark  gray  (10YP3/1).  The  core  colors 
range  from  yellowish  brown  (10YR6/4)  to  very  dark  gray  (10YR3/1).  The 
majority  of  the  sherd  cores  are  the  latter  color.  Surface  treatments 
on  the  undecorated  body  sherds  vary  and  include  tliree  smootJied  (42,8%)  , 
two  simple-stamped  (28.5%),  one  linear  check-stamped  (14.2%),  and  one 
fabric-impressed  (14.2%) .  The  decorated  body  sherd  is  also  smoothed. 
The  decoration  on  this  sherd  consists  of  two  thin  and  narrow,  parallel, 
incised  lines.  These  lines  measure  approximately  0.5  nm  in  width,  0.25 
nm  in  depth,  and  are  spaced  about  10  mm  apart.  The  lines  were  incised 
into  hardened  clay  just  prior  to  or  after  firing.  This  sherd  is 
probably  a  shoulder  fragment.  Syms  (1980)  refers  to  a  similarly 
decorated  specimen  found  on  the  Souris  River  in  southwest  Manitoba  as 
"engraved" . 

Comparative  Analysis:  Linear  check-stamping  appears  to  be  a  rare  form 
of  surface  treatment  in  the  Northern  Plains  region.  Linear  check¬ 
stamping  is  similar  to  simple-stamping,  in  that  both  the  methods 
produce  rectangular  shaped  lines  and  grooves  on  the  ceramic  surface. 

The  difference  betv/een  the  two  is  that  linear  check-stamping  contains 
parallel  striations  within  the  grooves  creating  a  "ladder  effect",  and 
simple-stanping  does  not.  Wood  (1971:46)  stated  that  there  were  "so 
few  linear  check-stamped  sherds  in  sites  along  the  Missouri  River 
(largely  near  Bismarck,  N.D.)  that  they  have  yet  to  be  reported  in 
print",  wood  (ibid)  continued  that  "Eldon  Johnson  informs  me  that 
linear  check -stamping  is  not  known  in  Minnesota".  Linear  check¬ 
stamping  accounted  for  more  than  3%  of  all  body  sherds  at  the 
Biesterfeldt  site  along  the  Sheyenne  River  in  south-central  North 
Dakota  (Wood  1971:47).  Linear  check-stamping  has  also  been  reported 
from  tlie  Hendrickson  III  site,  a  Plains  Village  manifestation  along  the 
James  River,  south  of  Jamestown,  N.D.  (Dahlberg  1977)  .  None  of  the 
consulted  literature  describing  ceramic  collections  from  the  Plains 
Village  or  Woodland  Traditions  mentions  linear  check-stamping;  however, 
this  surface  treatment  was  present  at  the  Evans  site,  a  Mortlach 
aggregate  site  (Schneider  and  Kinney  1978) .  The  present  study's 
ceramic  collection  differs  from  the  Biesterfeldt  collection,  as  it 
contains  a  fabric  impressed  body  sherd.  Viewed  as  a  single  component, 
this  collection  shares  characteristics  with  hybrid  ceramic  collections 
which  represent  the  Mortlach  aggregate.  Taken  individually,  this 
collection  could  include  components  of  both  tfie  Plains  Village  and 
Plains  Woodland  Traditions. 

32RV208 


The  ceramic  collection  from  this  site  consists  of  one  undecorated 
Ixxjy  sherd.  Thie  specimen  is  tenpered  with  sparse  amounts  of  crushed 
granite  grit  particles.  The  particles  range  in  size  from  0.5-1. 5  mm 
and  average  about  1.0  mm.  The  sherd  has  been  smoothed  and  measures  3.9 
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mm  in  thickness.  The  core  is  slighty  blccky  and  laminatexi,  which  has 
caused  a  portion  of  the  sherd  to  split  in  horizontal  cleavage.  The 
exterior  surface  is  very  pale  brown  (10YP7/4) ,  and  the  interior  surface 
is  reddish  yellow  (7.5YR7/6) .  The  core  is  gray  (7.5YR7/0). 

Comparative  Analysis:  This  sherd  is  not  considertxl  to  Ije  culturally 
diagnostic. 

32RV212 


Body  Sherds: 

The  site  collection  contains  66  undecorated  body  sherds.  All  the 
body  sherds  are  tempered  with  grit  consisting  of  crushed  granite.  The 
amount  of  temper  and  size  of  the  particles  varies  with  individual 
sherds.  Sherds  typically  contain  moderate  amounts  of  temper  (25-35%) 
which  measure  approximately  1.5  nm  in  size.  Some  sherds  contain 
heavier  amounts  (<50% )  or  lighter  amounts  (10%)  of  temper  v^ich  measure 
as  much  as  3.5  mm  or  as  little  as  .25  mm  in  size.  The  body  sherds 
range  from  3. 5-7. 5  mm  in  thiclcness,  with  the  average  sherd  thiclcness  a^- 
4.83  mm.  Sherd  core  textures  range  from  fine  to  blocky,  with  the 
typical  sherd  core  appearing  only  slightly  blocky  in  texture.  Most 
body  sherds  are  relatively  hard  and  compact,  although  some  sherds  have 
friable  and  laminated  cores  which  tend  to  split  in  horizontal  cleavage. 
Temper  particles  occasionally  extrude  into  the  surfaces,  providing  a 
gritty  feel  and  appearance.  Exterior  surface  colors  range  from  reddish 
yellow  {7.5yR7/6)  to  black  (7.5YR2/0).  The  interior  surface  colors 
have  a  similar  range,  with  the  darker  colors  being  more  prominent. 

With  few  exceptions  the  cores  are  black  (7.5YR2/0)  or  very  dark  gray 
(7.5YR3/0).  The  undecorated  body  sherds  from  this  collection  display 
considerable  variation  in  surface  treatment.  Thirty-eight  (57.5%)  of 
the  66  undecorated  body  sherds  are  smooth  or  have  been  smoothed  to  the 
extent  that  the  original  surface  treatments  are  indistinguishable. 

Eight  (12.1%)  are  cord-marked  or  roughened,  seven  (10.6%)  are  fabric- 
impressed,  seven  (10.6%)  are  check-stamped,  and  six  (9.1%)  are  simple- 
stamped.  Three  of  the  fabric-impressed  sherds  display  a  "sprang", 
which  is  "a  form  of  springy  thread  twisting"  (Syms  1980:39-40). 

Another  fabric-impressed  sherd  displays  a  fine  example  of  open  strand 
twining,  as  illustrated  by  Syms  (1980:40-41)  .  Sherds  displaying 
different  surface  treatment  appear  to  be  indistinguishable  from  one 
another  in  temper,  texture,  color,  and  thiclcness.  The  cord-marked 
sherds  display  burnishing,  a  rare  characteristic  in  this  collection. 
Twenty  (30.3%)  of  these  sherds  contain  a  carlxjnized  substance  v^ich  is 
usually  on  the  interior  surfaces,  an  indication  of  a  cooking  function. 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  body  sherds  in  this  collection  display  wide 
variance,  particularly  in  surface  treatment.  If  these  sherds  represent 
a  single  component,  the  corresponding  ceramic  tradition  must  be  viewed 
as  extremely  hybrid  and  similar  to  Mortlach  aggregate  wares  (Joyes 
1973:60;  Schneider  and  Kinney  1978:7;  Finnigan  1988:32).  Analysis  of 
the  rim  sherds  from  this  collection,  however,  reveals  little 
correspondence  to  rim.  forms  and  decorative  techniques  generally 
associated  with  Mortlach  ceramics.  Taken  individually,  the  surface 
treatments  displayed  in  the  collection  indicate  the  possibility  of 
numerous  named  and  unnamed  ceramic  traditions  of  the  Northern  Plains. 
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Smooth  body  sherds  are  found  in  varying  amounts  in  the  Mortlach 
aggregate  and  in  various  complexes  of  the  Plains  Village  and  Plains 
Woodland  Traditions.  Check-stamping  is  found  in  the  Mortlach 
aggregate,  and  in  various  complexes  of  the  Plains  Village  Tradition 
(particularly  the  Scattered  Village  Complex),  and  in  Late  Prehistoric 
nan ifestat ions  in  southern  Canada  such  as  the  Cluny  Complex  (Forbis 
1977) .  Simple-stamping  most  frequently  is  associated  with  the  Plains 
Village  Tradition  and  is  found  occasionally  in  the  Mortlach  aggregate 
and  in  smal''.  numbers  in  the  Woodland  Tradition.  Cord-marking  or 
roughening  is  most  frequently  associated  with  the  Woodland  Tradition 
but  is  found  also  in  the  Mortlach  aggregate  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
the  Plains  Village  Tradition,  notably  from  Lisbon  Ware,  a  ceramic 
manifestation  of  the  Stutsman  Focus  (WTieeler  1963)  .  It  is  also  found 
in  wares  representative  of  the  Initial  Middle  Missouri  variant. 

Various  types  of  fabric-impressions  are  present  in  many  named  and 
unnamed  complexes  of  the  V-foodland  Tradition  and  occasionally  on  sherds 
assigned  to  the  Mortlach  aggregate.  The  possibility  also  remains  that 
the  body  sherds  of  this  collection  represent  a  single  unnamed  ceramic 
complex. 

Decorated  Body  Sherds: 

Five  body  sherds  are  decorated  with  incised  lines.  None  of  the 
sherds  are  large  enough  to  determine  a  complete  decorative  motif,  but 
four  sherds  contain  parallel  incisions  vtiich  may  represent  continuous 
bands.  One  of  these  four  contains  a  similar  incised  line  which  inter¬ 
sects  one  of  the  bands  at  an  oblique  angle.  The  fifth  sherd  contains  a 
least  two  series  of  thin,  short,  incised  lines,  off-set  from  one 
another  at  widths  of  approximately  2  mm.  Three  of  the  five  sherds 
contain  V-shaped  incisions  executed  by  use  of  a  sharp  pointed  object, 
and  the  tvAD  remaining  sherds  contain  broader,  U-shaped  incisions  made 
with  a  blunt  ended  tool.  All  of  the  decorations  were  executed  on 
smooth  surfaces.  Slight  concave  curvatures  on  the  interior  surfaces  of 
these  sherds  may  indicate  that  thpy  represent  decorated  shoulder 
elements.  Two  of  the  sherds  are  also  highly  burnished. 

Rim  Sherds: 

Rim  sherds  from  nine  different  vessels  were  recovered  from  site 
32RV212. 

Vessel  #1 

Temper:  Moderate  amounts  of  crushed  granite  grit.  Particles  range  in 
size  from  0. 5-3.0  mm. 

Texture:  Core  is  blocJcy,  while  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  are 
dull. 

Color:  Exterior  and  interior  surfaces  are  pale  brown  (10YR6/3) . 
Interior  surface  has  black  (7.5YR2/0)  carbonized  remains  on  it. 

Surface  Treatment:  Both  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  are 
smoothed . 
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Itiickness:  Lip  =  9.0  nun.  Rim  =  4.9  mm. 
Lip  Form:  The  lip  is  round  and  inverted. 


Rim  Form:  The  rim  is  incurvate  and  probably  represents  the  upper 
portion  of  an  S-shaped  rim. 


Decorative  Treatment:  The  decoration  is  limited  to  the  e>:terior 
lip/rim  juncture.  It  consists  of  an  elongated  oval-shaped  tool 
impression.  This  decoration  appears  to  have  been  performed  by 
impressing  the  damp  clay  with  the  edge  of  a  curved,  pciinted  object, 
possibly  a  stick. 

Comparative  Analysis:  This  specimen  is  similar  to  the  upp<_r  portions 
of  a  small  number  of  rims  observed  in  collections  from  the  Huff  and 
Paul  Brave  sites  and  classified  as  Fort  Yates  Ware.  The  rim  also 
shares  characteristics  with  two  illustrated  rims  from  the  Shermer  site 
v^ich  are  classified  as  "Fort  Yates  Decorated  Lip"  (Sperry  1968:142, 
145) . 

Vessel  #2 

Temper:  Moderate  amounts  of  crushed  granite  grit.  Particles  range 
from  1. 0-3.0  mm  in  size. 

Texture:  Core  is  blocky  and  laminated.  Numerous  grit  particles 
extrude  on  the  exterior  surface  creating  a  gritty  texture. 

Color:  Exterior  surface  is  yellow  (10YR7/0) .  Interior  surface  is 
grayish  brown  (10YR5/2) .  Core  color  is  dark  gray  (7.5YR4/0). 

Surface  Treatment:  The  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  are  smoothed. 
Horizontal  striations  appear  on  both  surfaces  v^ere  grit  particles  have 
dragged  during  smoothing. 

Thickness:  Lip  undulates  between  9.7  and  5.5  mm  in  thickness,  while 
the  rim  generally  is  a  uniform  6.0  rmi  and  expands  to  approximately  7.5 
mm  at  the  neck. 

Lip  Form:  The  exterior  portion  of  the  lip  undulates  and  is  extremely 
"wavey"  v^hen  viewed  from  above. 

Rim  Form:  The  rim  is  straight  and  vertical. 

Rim  height:  27.8  mm. 

Decorative  Treatment:  Rim  decoration  is  limited  to  the  lip  top  and 
exterior  lip-rim  juncture.  The  decoration  was  produced  by  inpressing  a 
square-edged  tool  into  the  lip  top  and  jabbing  the  tool  toward  the 
exterior.  The  lip  portion  between  the  impressions  was  then  pinched 
between  finger  ar.d  thumb  to  produce  a  wavy  effect  along  the  exterior 
lip-rim  junction  when  viewed  from  above.  The  orifice  does  not 
undulate,  so  a  true  scalloped  effect  is  not  achieved.  An  excess  amount 
of  clay  extrudes  from  the  exterior  lip>-rim  juncture  forming  a 
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cxDntinuous  series  of  large  "beads". 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  decorative  technique  exhibited  by  this 
specimen  is  atypical  of  any  of  the  studied  ceramic  wares.  One  sherd 
examined  from  the  Schultz  site  which  was  included  in  Lisbon  Flared  Rim 
Ware  (Wcxxl  1962:231)  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  this  specimen.  The 
Schultz  site  rim  sherd  was  decorated  by  impressing  the  interior  lip-rim. 
juncture  with  a  square-sided  tool  and  jabbing  outward,  creating  a 
"bead"  effect  at  l±e  exterior  lip-rim  juncture.  The  Schultz  site 
specimen  was  not  pinched,  however.  Beaded  lips  are  found  in  ceramic 
collections  from  Missouri  River  sites  assigned  to  the  Scattered  Village 
Complex  (Lovick  and  Abler  1982) . 

Vessel  #3 

Temper:  Moderate  crushed  granite  grit  ranging  in  size  from  0. 5-1.0  mtn. 

Texture:  The  core  is  slightly  blocky.  The  interior  and  exterior 
surfaces  are  dull  and  slightly  rough,  and  grit  particles  occasionally 
extrude  into  the  surfaces.  The  interior  surface  has  a  thick  layer  of 
carbonized  material  on  it. 

Color:  Exterior  surface  is  dark  gray  (7.5YR3/0) .  The  interior  surface 
and  core  are  black  (7.5YR2/0) . 

Surface  Treatment:  The  interior  and  exterior  surfaces  are  smoothed. 

Thickness:  Lip  =  5.3  mm.  Mid-rim  =  9.0  mm.  Neck  =  9.2  rrm.  Lip  Form: 
Flattened. 

Rim  Form:  Straight. 

Rim  Height:  41.7  mm. 

Decorative  Treatment:  The  rim  decoration  is  limited  to  the  lip  top. 

The  decoration  consists  of  a  series  of  thin  tool  impressions  placed 
diagonally  atop  the  lip  and  parallel  with  each  other.  The  im.pressions 
are  approximately  1.0  mm  in  width,  0.5  mm  deep,  and  spaced 
approximately  1.0  rrm  apart.  The  edge  of  a  small  rounded  chject,  such 
as  a  stick,  appears  to  have  been  used  to  impress  the  decoration  onto 
the  lip. 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  specimen  is  virtually  indistinguishable  from 
rim  sherds  found  in  the  Paul  Brave  site  collection  which  are  labeled  as 
"Riggs  Straight  Rims".  While  rim  sherds  assigned  to  Riggs  Ware  are 
typically  uniform  in  thickness  (Thiessen  1975) ,  a  minor  number  of 
observed  Riggs  rims  from  the  Paul  Brave  site  significantly  increase  in 
thickness  from  the  lip  to  the  mid-rim.  This  occasional  tendency  is 
illustrated  in  rim  profiles  of  Riggs  Ware  from  other  sites  (Thiesson 
1975;  Sperry  1968) .  Ann  Johnson  notes  this  characteristic  on  a  rim 
from  group  1  of  the  Curtis  Ones  collection,  which  she  likens  to  the 
Middle  Missouri  Tradition,  especially  the  Extended  Middle  Missouri 
variant  (Floodman  et  al.  1985). 

Vessel  #4 
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Temper:  Heav’y  anx^unts  of  crushed  granite  grit.  The  particles  range  in 
size  from  0. 5-2.0  mm. 

Texture:  Core  is  blocky,  whereas  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces 
are  dull  and  slightly  rough  due  to  grit  particles  which  extrude  to  the 
surfaces. 

Color:  Exterior  surface  is  very  pale  brown  (10YR7/3) ,  and  the  interior 
surface  is  predominantly  light  yellowish  brown  (10YR6/4) .  The  core  is 
dark  gray  (7.5YR4/0). 

Surface  Treatment:  The  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  are  smoothed. 

Thickness:  Lip  =  4.1  mm.  Mid-rim  =  5.0  mm.  Neck  =  4.3  mm.  The 
thickness  expands  considerably  from  the  lip  to  a  point  midway  between 
the  lip  and  neck,  then  tapers  off. 

Lip  Form:  Flattened. 

Rim  Form:  Flared  to  the  exterior. 

Rim  Height:  20.0  mm. 

Decorative  Treatment;  The  rim  is  undecorated. 

Comparative  Analysis;  Like  vessel  #3,  this  specimen  shares  many  char¬ 
acteristics  with  Riggs  Ware  from  the  Paul  Brave  collection  and  with 
Riggs  Ware  from  other  Extended  and  Terminal  Middle  Missouri  variant 
sites  in  North  Dakota  (Thiessen  1975;  Sperry  1968). 

Vessel  #5 

Temper:  Contains  mxaderate  amounts  of  crushed  granite  grit.  The 
particles  range  in  size  from  0. 5-2.0  mm. 

Texture:  The  core  is  slightly  blocky  and  the  exterior  and  interior 
surfaces  are  dull  and  slightly  rough  due  to  grit  particles  extruding 
into  the  surfaces. 

Color:  The  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  are  light  yellowish  brown 
(10YR6/4)  and  the  core  is  dark  gray  (7.5YR4/0). 

Surface  Treatment:  A  few  unobliterated  simple-stamp  marks  are  near  the 
exterior  lip-rim  junction. 

Tliicluiess:  The  lip  undulates  between  5.2  and  6.2  mm.  Mid-rim  =  8.2 
mm.  Neck  =  8.6  mm.  The  thickness  expands  from  the  lip  to  a  point  mdd- 
way  between  the  lip  and  neck  and  then  becomes  generally  uniform. 

Lip  Form:  The  lip  undulates  and  approaches  a  scalloped  effect  when 
viewed  from  above. 

Rim  Form:  The  rim  has  an  incipient  S-shape  which  was  created  vhen  the 
decoration  was  executed  on  the  lip. 
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Rim  Height:  35.3  mm. 

DeHTorative  Treatment:  The  decorative  treatment  is  limited  to  the  lip 
area.  The  edge  of  a  relatively  broad,  curved  object  was  impressed  onto 
the  lip  from  tfie  interior  lip-rim  juncture.  The  portion  betv;een  these 
impressions  was  pinched  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  producing  a 
scalloped  effect  along  tine  rim.  Thumbnail  impressions  are  present 
along  the  exterior  lip-rim  juncture. 

Comparative  Analysis:  This  sherd  has  attributes  compatible  with  Plains 
Village  Tradition  ceramics  in  terms  of  paste  characteristics, 
thickness,  and  surface  treatment.  The  decorative  technique  is  similar 
to  pinched  rim  varieties  found  on  straight  rim  sherds  such  as  Riggs 
Ware.  The  incipient  S-shape  was  observed  on  a  small  number  of  rimis 
classified  as  Riggs  V7are  and  from  illustrations  of  Riggs  pottery 
(Thiessen  1975:B19) .  Ann  Johnson  has  likened  shallow  S-shaped  rim 
forms  from  Souris  River  collections  immediately  south  of  the  present 
study  area  to  Coalescent  manifestations  (Floodman  et  1985;  Floodman 
and  Friediran  1986) . 

Vessel  #6 

Temper:  Contains  moderate  grit  consisting  of  crushed  granite. 

Particle  sizes  range  from  0.5-1. 5  mm. 

Texture:  The  core  is  slightly  blocky.  The  exterior  surface  is  highly 
burnished,  vbereas  the  interior  surface  is  only  slightly  burnished. 

Color:  The  exterior  surface  and  core  are  black  (10YR2/0),  and  the 
interior  surface  is  mottled  black  (10YR2/0)  and  brown  (10YR5/3) . 

Surface  Treatment:  The  rim  exterior  has  been  smoothed  but  contains  a 
series  of  horizontal  striations  apparently  created  vben  the  wet  clay 
was  wiped  or  scraped.  The  existing  small  portion  of  the  neck  element 
contains  partially  obliterated  parallel  cord  marks,  vbich  were  probably 
created  using  a  cord-wrapped  paddle. 

Thickriess:  Lip  =  4.8  mm.  Mid-rim  =  6.2  mm.  Neck  =  7.0  im.  The  rim 
tapers  gradually  from  the  neck  to  the  lip. 

Lip  Form:  Flattened. 

Rim  Form:  Straight. 

Rim  Height:  36.9  mm. 

Decorative  Treatment:  Decorative  treatment  is  absent  on  this  specimen. 

Corrparative  Analysis:  This  specimen  is  very  similar  to  many  of  the 
rims  vbich  were  observed  in  the  Schultz  site  collection  and  classified 
as  Lisbon  Ware  (Wood  1962) .  The  majority  of  Lisbon  Wa'-e  rims  are  cord- 
marked  or  roughened,  but  some  are  smoothed  and  some  cua  highly 
burnished.  This  specimen  may  represent  a  Late  Vfoodland  Tradition 
manifestation,  but  the  tapered  lip  appears  to  be  uncharacteristic  of 
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Late  Woodland  vessels.  Cord-rougheniriq  is  ver^  uncomnon  on  fxittery 
included  in  the  Middle  Missouri  Tradition,  except  ceramics  assigned  tc 
the  Initial  Middle  Missouri  variant. 

Vessel  #7 

Temper:  The  temper  consists  of  heavy  amounts  of  crushed  granite  grit, 
with  particle  sizes  ranging  from  0.5-2. 5  mm. 

Texture:  The  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  are  slightly  burnished, 
and  the  core  is  slightly  blocky. 

Color:  Both  the  interior  ar.d  exterior  surfaces  and  the  core  are  black 
(7.5YR2/0) . 

Surface  Treatment:  The  surfaces  are  both  smoothed. 

Thickness:  Lip  =  5.1  mm.  Mid-rim  =  4.7  mm,.  Neck  =  5.2  mm.  The  rim 
thickness  is  generally  uniform  from  the  lip  to  the  neck. 

Lip  Form:  Lip  is  round  and  extrudes  slightly  toward  the  exterior 
surface. 

Rim  Form:  Slightly  flared. 

Rim  Height;  32.6  mm. 

Decorative  Treatment;  The  decoration  is  limited  to  the  lip  top  and 
consists  of  a  series  of  elongated,  oval-shaped  tool  impressions  which 
are  placed  at  c±)lique  angles  to  the  lip  edges  and  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  impressions  measure  approximately  4.0  mm  in  length,  1.5  mm 
in  width,  and  0.5  mm  in  depth. 

Comparative  Analysis:  Like  vessel  #6,  this  specimen  is  very  similar  to 
rims  in  the  Schultz  site,  which  are  classified  as  Lisbon  W'are  (Wood 
1962).  As  with  this  specimen,  many  Lisbon  Ware  rim  sherds  are  "high", 
yet  appear  tfiin,  almost  delicate,  in  profile.  This  specimen  could  also 
represent  a  manifestation  of  either  the  Woodland  or  Middle  Missouri 
Traditions. 

Vessel  #8 

Temper:  Heavy  amounts  of  crushed  granite  grit  are  present.  The  grit 
particles  range  in  size  from  0. 5-2.0  mm  in  size. 

Texture:  The  core  is  blocky.  The  exterior  is  burnished,  but  the 
interior  is  slightly  rough  due  to  grit  particles  which  extrude  onto  the 
surface. 

Color:  The  exterior  surface  is  dark  gray  {10YR4/0) .  The  interior 
surface  is  very  pale  brown  (10YR7/4) ,  and  tine  core  is  black  (7.5YR2/0). 

Surface  Treatment:  Smoothed. 

Thickness:  Lip  =  5.5  mm.  lowest  portion  of  rim  is  5.3  mm  in 
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thickness. 


Lip  Form:  Roiinded  and  slanted  tov^ard  the  inter icr. 

Rim  Form:  This  small  specimen  apf:>e'ars  to  be*  the  upfxi-r  portion  of  a 
high,  S-shaped  rim. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Decorative  Treatment:  Decoration  is  limited  to  the  eixtericr  surface 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  tool-incised  lines  which  measure 
approximately  2.0  mm  in  width  and  0.5  mm  in  depthi.  The  sherd  is  too 
small  tc  provide  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  decorative  motif.  One 
incised  line  is  positioned  parallel  to  the  orifice  and  probably  formed 
an  upper  band  around  the  entire  vessel.  Belcw  this  line,  two  parallel 
lines  are  at  oblique  angles  to  the  orifice.  The  incised  lines  may  have 
formed  a  chevron  motif. 

Comparative  Analysis:  This  specimen  is  almost  identical  to  upper 
portions  of  numerous  rims  observed  from  the  Huff  and  Paul  Brave  sites 
and  classified  as  Fort  Yates  kfere.  There  are  also  striking  similari¬ 
ties  between  this  specimen  and  two  illustrated  rims  from  the  Shermer 
site  v^ich  were  classified  as  Fort  Yates  Incised  (Sperry  1968:44).  The 
rim  form  and  decorative  technique  are  also  similar  to  a  rim  frcm  the 
Curtis  Cnes  ceramic  collection  which  was  said  to  fit  within  Fort  Yates 
Ware  (Floodman  et  al .  1985:226,  227,  233,  and  240).  A  characteristic 
of  some  pottery  assigned  to  the  Scattered  Village  Complex  is  an 
increasing  occurrence  of  tool  incising  on  Fort  Yates-like  pottery 
(Lovick  and  Abler  1982)  . 

Vessel  #9 

Temper:  Contains  moderate  amounts  of  crushed  granite  grit,  with 
particles  ranging  from  0. 5-3.0  mm. 

Texture:  The  core  texture  is  slightly  blocky,  while  the  exterior  and 
interior  surfaces  are  highly  burnished. 

Color:  Both  the  interior  and  exterior  surfaces  as  well  as  the  core  are 
black  (7.5YR2/0) 

Thic)<ness:  Lip  =  7.4  mm.  Lowest  portion  of  the  rim  is  5.8  mm. 

Lip  Form:  Flattened. 

Decoration:  The  decoration  is  limited  to  the  lip  top  because  very 
little  of  the  rim  portion  is  present.  The  decoration  consists  of  tear¬ 
drop-shaped  impressions  which  measure  approx urately  5.0  mm  in  length, 
3.5  rnn  in  width,  and  1.0  tm  in  depth.  These  impressions  are  spaced 
about  5.0  mm  apart. 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  small  size  of  the  specimen  makes  comparative 
analysis  of  little  value.  Similar  decorations  were  observed  on  flat¬ 
tened  lips  from  Riggs  Ware,  Lisbon  Ware,  and  ceramics  of  the  Woodland 
Tradition. 
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Ceramic  Discussion; 


Many  of  the  ceramics  frcw  this  collection,  most  notably  the  rim 
sherds,  appear  to  display  a  strong  influence  frcm  the  Plains  Village 
Tradition.  Vessels  #1  and  #8  appear  to  be  upper  portions  of  high  S- 
shaped  rim  sherds  similar  to  Fort  Yates  Incised  Rim  Ware.  Similar 
sherds  have  been  observed  from  Missouri  River  Trench  sites  assigned  to 
the  Extended  and  Terminal  Middle  Missouri  variants  of  the  Middle  Mis¬ 
souri  Tradition  (Wood  and  Woolworth  1964;  Wood  1962;  Sperry  1968)  and 
to  the  Scattered  Village  complex  (Lovick  and  Abler  1982),  Ann  Johnson 
has  likened  a  similar  rim  sherd  from  the  Ones  collection,  which  is 
located  approxirrately  six  miles  from  this  site,  to  Fort  Yates  Ware 
(Floodman  et  al .  1985).  Vessels  #3  and  #4  share  many  attributes  with 
Riggs  or  Riggs-like  V^^u:es  as  manifested  in  sites  assigned  to  the 
Extended  and  Terminal  variants  of  the  Middle  Missouri  Tradition  (Wood 
and  Wbclwrth  1964;  Wood  1967;  Sperry  1968)  and  to  the  Scattered 
Village  Complex  (Lovick  and  Abler  1982) . 

Vessels  1,  3,  4,  and  8  would  probably  fit  well  within  Jobjison's 
Group  I  pottery  from  the  Curtis  Ones  collection,  vhich  she  likens  to 
the  Middle  Missouri  Tradition,  particularly  the  Extended  Middle 
Missouri  variant  (Floodman  et  al.  1985:226-243).  The  four  rims  are 
also  similar  to  sherds  from  sites  assigned  to  the  Scattered  Village 
Complex,  which  in  turn  are  similar  to  Riggs  and  Fort  Yates  Wares. 

These  ceramics  have  higher  frequencies  of  flattened  lips,  incised  and 
trailed  decorations  on  pottery  lips  and  rims,  and  check-stamped  body 
sherd  treatment  (Lovick  and  Abler  1982:73).  Vessel  #6  displays 
parallel  cord-marking  on  the  neck  portion  which  may  represent  a 
Woodland  Tradition  manifestation,  Lisbon  Ware,  a  Plains  Village  Tradi¬ 
tion  manifestation  of  the  Stutsman  Focus,  is  also  characterized  by 
thin,  straight,  vertical  rims  which  are  typically  cord-marked  (Wood 
1962) . 

Vessel  #2  combines  tool  impressions  with  pinched  rim  decorative 
techniques  to  form  a  beaded  rim.  This  form  does  not  appear  to  be 
common  on  the  Northeastern  Plains.  A  similar  rim  fromi  the  Schultz  site 
was  assigned  to  Lisbon  Ware.  Lovick  and  Abler  (1982:212)  note  the 
relatively  high  frequency  of  beaded  rims  within  the  Scattered  Village 
Complex.  The  analysis  of  vessels  2,  6,  and  9  is  tenuous.  The  vessels 
which  these  rim  sherds  represent  may  be  manifestations  of  the  Plains 
Village  £ind/or  Woodland  Traditions. 

The  fabric-impressed  body  sherds  and  conceivably  the  cord-marked 
body  sherds  probably  represent  a  Woodland  Tradition  manifestation.  The 
check -stamiped,  simple-stamped,  and  probably  the  smxx)thed  body  sherds 
appear  to  represent  a  Plains  Village  manifestation  but  may  also  repre¬ 
sent  the  Mortlach  aggregate. 

The  number  and  exact  nature  of  the  cultural  components  represented 
by  this  ceramic  collection  can  not  be  determined  at  this  time.  A 
strong  PlairjS  Village  Tradition  influence  is  indicated,  particularly 
from  the  Middle  Missouri  Trench.  Influence  is  also  suggested  from 
Plains  Village  manifestations  along  the  James  and/or  Sheyenne  River.  A 
Woodland  Tradition  influence,  probably  from  manifestations  in  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan,  is  also  indicated. 
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32W213 


This  rollecticn  consists  of  six  undecoratod  bcciy  sheids  and  an  ap¬ 
parent  neck  fraqnient.  All  sherds  are  f^emp^-red  wif^h  nxxif'rate  to  heavp- 
ainounts  of  grit  particles  of  crushed  gr£inite.  These  fjarticles  range  in 
size  from  0.5-1. 5  mrri  and  ave-rage  ap'proxinately  1.0  mm.  The  body  sherd 
thiicknesses  range  from  3. 5-7. 3  mm  with  the  average  sherd  thickness 
rteasuring  5.88  mm.  The  neck  fragment  measures  approximately  6.2  irm  in 
thickness  at  the  rim,  base  and  tapers  to  5.2  mm  at  the  upper  portion  of 
the  shoulder.  Core  textures  of  the  sherds  range  from  slightly  blocky 
to  blocky  with  dull,  non-gritty  surfaces.  The  sherds  are  relatively 
hard  and  com, pact,  but  two  of  the  sherds  are  split  horizontally. 

Exterior  surface  colors  range  from  light  yellowish  brown  (10YP6/4)  to 
black  (10YR2/0) .  Interior  surface  colors  range  from  dark  brov/n 
(10YR4/2)  to  black  (10YP2/0) ,  and  all  cores  are  black  (10YP2/0) .  Four 
of  the  body  sherds  are  smooth,  and  the  other  two  have  thin,  parallel 
cord-marks.  The  shoulder  portion  of  thie  neck  sherd  contains  similar 
cord-rrarks  oriente?d  vertically.  The  lower  rim  portion  and  neck  are 
smooth.  The  vessel  represented  by  the  neck  sherd  appears  to  have  had  a 
slightly  flared  rum  and  constricted  neck.  The  shoulder  may  have  been 
either  rounded  or  flat. 

Comparative  Analysis:  Assignment  of  small  numbers  of  body  sherds  to  a 
particular  tradition  is  not  possible.  The  cord-marked  surface  treat¬ 
ment  suggests  a  manifestation  of  the  Woodland  Tradition.  Representa¬ 
tive  sites  of  the  Mortlach  aggregate  also  contain  cord-marked  body 
sherds  (Finnigan  1988;  Joyes  1973;  Schneider  and  Kirney  1978)  as  do 
particular  ceramic  wares  of  the  Stutsman  Focus,  an  expression  of  the 
Plains  Village  Tradition  {^'Sieeler  1963),  and  wares  assigned  to  the 
Initial  Middle  Missouri  variant. 

If  it  can  be  assumed  that  all  of  the  ceramics,  in  addition  to  the 
projectile  point  (a  Prairie  L,ide-notched  variety) ,  represent  a  single 
corriponent  at  the  site,  the  fxassibilities  of  either  Mortlach  or  Stutsman 
influences  diminish  due  to  the  relatively  late  appearance  of  these 
nenifestaticns,  as  presently  understood.  This  site  is  tentatively 
assigned  to  the  Inte  5'foodland  Tradition. 

32RV223 


This  collection  consists  of  one  undecorated  body  sherd.  The 
specimen  is  tempered  with  a  moderate  amount  of  grit  consisting  of 
f^articles  of  crushed  greir.ite.  These  particles  range  from  1.0-3. 5  rrm  in 
size  witfi  an  average  of  approximately  2.0  mm.  The  sherd  has  be-en 
smoothed  and  has  a  thickness  of  6.6  mm.  The  core  is  blocky  and  lamin¬ 
ated,  and  the  surfaces  are  relatively  hard.  The  exterior  surface  is 
rexidish  yellow  (7.5YR6/6)  and  the  interior  surface  is  gray  (10YR6/1). 
The  core  is  dark  gray  (10YR6/1). 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  sherd  is  not  considered  to  be  culturally 
diagnost ic. 

32RV229 
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E3ody  Sherds: 

Six  undecorated  body  sherds  were  recovertxi.  Th.e  sherds  are  te-nyierr'd 
witJi  nxTderate  to  heavy  amounts  of  crushed  granite  grit  particles.  The 
particles  range  in  size  from  0.5-3. 5  mm  with  an  average  of  2.0  rmi.  The 
sherds  range  from  slightly  blocky  to  blocky  in  texture  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  sherd,  all  are  relatively  hard  and  compact.  One  sherd 
is  friable  and  laminated,  which  has  caused  a  portion  of  the  sherd  to 
split  in  horizontal  cleavage.  This  sherd  is  also  considerably  thicker 
than  the  others.  Two  additional  sherds  wete  also  split  in  horizontal 
cleavage.  Sherd  thicknesses  range  from  4. 1-9.0  mm  with  an  average  of 
5.6  mm.  All  sherds  are  smoothed.  Exterior  surface  colors  range  from 
light  yellowish  brown  (10YR6/4)  to  dark  gray  (10YR4/1) .  The  interior 
surfaces  and  cores  are  generally  darker,  with  most  being  dark  gray 
(10YR4/1) .  The  interior  of  one  sherd  is  highly  burnished,  and  another 
contains  carbonized  naterial  along  its  interior. 

Comparative  Analysis:  None  of  the  sherds  are  considered  to  be 
culturally  diagnostic. 

Decorated  Body  Sherds: 

Two  body  sherds  are  decorated  with  incised  lines.  One  sherd  contains 
at  least  three  rows  of  parallel  circular  punctates.  These  sherds  are 
too  fragmented  to  allow  determination  of  the  decorative  nctif  on  any  of 
them.  One  of  the  incised  sherds  has  blocked  areas  with  diagonal  lines. 
The  incising  on  both  the  incised  sherds  was  executed  with  a  sharp 
pointed  object.  The  punctated  sherd  was  decorated  by  impressing  the 
wet  clay  with  a  rounded  or  blunted  object.  The  slight  curvature  of 
each  decorated  sherd  probably  indicates  that  all  are  shoulder 
fragments. 

Comparative  Analysis:  Trailed  and  incised  linear  decorations  are  a 
comimon  form  of  shoulder  decoration  on  Plains  Village  pottery  (Wood 
1962) .  Linear  incising  also  appears  to  be  comnon  on  some  naned  Late 
Woodland  manifestations,  such  as  the  Devils  Lake-Sourisford  Complex 
(Syms  1979) ,  but  rare  on  Blackduck  and  Sandy  Lake  wares  (Anf inson 

1979)  .  linear  incising  or  trailing  is  not  Icnown  as  a  shoulder 
decoration  on  pottery  assigned  to  Nortlach  aggregate  wares  (Johnson 
1977;  Schneider  and  Kinney  1978;  Joyes  1973;  Finnigan  1988)  .  Punctated 
shoulders  appear  to  be  uncommon  on  Plains  Village  Tradition  pottery 
(Wood  1962).  A  punctated  shoulder  sherd  was  observed  in  the  collection 
from  the  Schultz  site,  a  Plains  Village  manifestation  from  the  Sheyerne 
River  near  Lisbon,  North  Dakota.  A  sherd  containing  numerous  punctates 
in  association  with  dentate-stamping  was  found  in  the  Mortlach 
component  at  the  Evans  site  (Schneider  and  Kinney  1978)  .  Duck  Lake 
Punctate  ware,  a  ceramac  manifestation  of  the  I,ate  Woodland  Tradition 
in  southiern  Manitoba,  contains  similar  deKrorated  shoulder  sherds  (Syms 

1980)  . 

Rimi  Sherds: 

Vessel  #1 

Tempf'r :  The  sherd  contains  mcderate  to  heavy’  anounts  of  crushed  gra- 


rite  grit.  Particle  sizes  range  from  0. 5-2.0  mm. 


Texture:  The  core  is  slightly  blocky.  The  interior  ard  exterior 
surfaces  are  dull  and  slightly  rough,  Vvhich  is  caused  by  grit  particles 
extruding  into  the  surfaces. 

Color:  The  interior  and  exterior  surfaces  are  predominaritly  dark 
grayish  brovvn  (1CYR4/2)  ,  and  the  core  is  black  (7.5YR2/0). 

Surface  Treatment:  The  interior  ^lnd  exterior  surfaces  are  smoothed  but 
are  treated  with  horizontal  striations  probably  caused  by  scoring. 

Thickness:  The  lip  is  7.3  mm  thick.  The  rini-neck  juncture  is  7.0  mm 
thick. 

Lip  Form:  The  lip  is  flattened. 

Rim  Form:  The  rim  has  an  incipient  S-shape. 

Rim  Height:  38.9  rrtn. 

Decorative  Treatment:  Decoration  is  limited  to  the  exterior  lip-rim 
juncture  and  the  lip  top.  The  lip  was  pinched  by  placing  the  thumb  at 
an  oblique  angle  with  the  exterior  lip-rim  juncture  and  applying  down¬ 
ward  pressure  to  the  lip  top  with  the  first  finger.  The  resulting 
decoration  consists  of  oblique  thumb  nail  impressions  at  the  lip-rim 
juncture  and  broad,  shallow  depressions  on  the  lip  top. 

Comparative  Analysis:  This  specimen  is  too  indistinct  in  attributes  to 
assign  it  to  a  specific  tradition.  The  incipient  S-shaped  rim  form  is 
found  in  small  frequencies  within  the  Plains  Village  Tradition,  the 
Mortlach  aggregate  and  the  Late  Woodland  Tradition  (Syms  1980) . 
Thumbnail  impressing  on  the  exterior  lip-rim  juncture  is  reported  for 
Riggs  ware  (Wood  and  Woolworth  1964;  Thiessen  1975)  ,  Lisbon  ware  (**bcd 
1962) ,  and  from  ceramics  assigned  to  the  Mortlach  aggregate  (Johnson 
1977) . 

Vessel  #2 

Temper:  Same  as  vessel  #1. 

Texture:  Same  as  vessel  #1. 

Color:  The  exterior  surface  is  predominantly  yellow  (10YR7/6) .  The 
interior  surface  is  pale  brown  (10YR6/3) .  The  core  is  dark  gray 
(10YR4/0) . 

Surface  Treatment:  The  interior  and  exterior  surfaces  are  smoothed. 
Thickness:  Lip  =  7.2  mm.  Rim  =  6.5  mm. 

Lip  Form:  Tne  lip  is  flattened. 

Rim  Form:  Possibly  incipient  S-shaped. 
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Decorative  Treatment:  Decoration  is  limited  to  the  o-xistir.g  lip-rim 
juncture  and  consists  of  incisions  produced  by  a  V-shaped  tool . 


Comparative  Analysis:  This  specimen  is  similar  to  vessel  #1  and  shares 
attributes  with  cerairiics  assigned  to  both  the  Plains  Village  Tradition 
and  the  Mortlach  aggregate. 

Vessel  #3 

Temper:  The  sherds  are  tempered  with  heavy  amounts  of  crushed  grar.ite 
grit.  Particle  sizes  range  from  1.0-3. 5  mn  in  size  with  many  exceeding 
2.0  mm. 


Texture:  The  core  is  very  blocky.  The  core  is  also  laminated  and 
friable,  with  a  tendency'  to  split  in  horizontal  cleavage.  Both  the 
interior  and  exterior  surfaces  are  slightly  burnished. 

Color:  The  exterior  surface  is  mottled  light  yellowish  brown  (10YR6/4) 
and  very  dark  gray  (10YP3/1) .  The  core  is  very  dark  gray  (7.5YR3/1). 

Surface  Treatment:  Both  surfaces  are  smoothed.  The  exterior  surface, 
however,  contains  a  series  of  horizontal  striations  v^ich  are 
considered  to  be  caused  by  scoring. 

Thickness:  Lip  =  6.7  mm.  Mid-rim  and  rim-neck  juncture  are  6.9  mm 
thick. 

Lip  Form:  The  lip  is  flattened. 

Rim  Form:  The  rim  is  straight  and  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
vertical . 

Rim  Height:  27.1  mm. 

Decorative  Treatment:  Decoration  consists  of  a  horizontal  row  of 
small,  shallow,  circvilar  punctates  located  at  the  exterior  lip-rim 
juncture.  The  punctates  were  executed  by  impressing  the  moist  clay 
with  a  round-tipped  object.  These  punctates  measure  approximately  2.0 
mm  in  diameter  and  are  about  0.5  mm  deep. 

Comparative  Analysis:  Straight  rims  with  flattened  lips  are  common  in 
ceramdcs  from  sites  assigned  to  the  Mortlach  aggregate  and  the  Late 
Woodland  Tradition.  This  rim  form  is  also  found  less  frequently  in  the 
Plains  Village  Tradition,  however.  Punctates  at  the  exterior  lip-rim 
juncture  are  found  in  Riggs  ware  (Thiessen  1975;  Sperry  1968)  and 
Lisbon  ware  (Wood  1962)  ,  both  expressions  of  the  Plains  Village  Tradi¬ 
tion.  Punctates  are  also  common  to  sites  assigned  to  the  Mortlach 
aggregate  (Schneider  and  Kinney  1978)  and  in  Duck  Bay  Punctate  ware,  a 
manifestation  of  the  Late  Wbodland  Tradition. 

Vessel  #4 


Temper:  Sherd  contains  noderate  amounts  of  crushed  granite  grit. 
Particles  range  from  0. 5-1.0  mm  in  size. 
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Texture:  The  sherd  texture  is  slightly  blocky.  Both  surfaces  are  dull 
and  nxxlerately  rough  due  to  occasional  grit  particles  exf-ruding  onto 
the  surfaces. 


Color:  The  exterior  surface  is  brown  (10YR5/3) .  The  lip,  interior 
surface,  and  core  are  black  (7.5YR2/0). 

Surface  Treatment:  All  surfaces  are  smoothed. 

Thickness:  Lip  =  7.5  mm.  Rim  =  5.8  mm. 

Lip  Form:  The  lip  is  rounded. 

Rim  Form:  Unknown. 

fipcorative  Treatmepr:  This  specimen  is  fragmented  and  consists  of  the 
lip  and  less  than  10  mn  of  the  rim.  The  existing  decoration  consists 
of  a  horizontal  row  of  shallow  punctates  at  the  exterior  lip-rim 
juncture  with  at  least  one  horizontal  row  of  similar  punctates  on  the 
exterior  rim,  immediately  beneath  or  slightly  off-set  from  those  at  the 
lip-rim  juncture.  The  punctates  are  ovoid  shaped  and  measure 
approximately  4.0  mm  in  length,  2.0  mm  in  width,  1.5  mm  in  depth,  and 
are  spaced  3. 0-4.0  mm  apart.  These  punctates  were  executed  by 
impressing  the  moist  clay  with  the  edge  or  rounded  end  of  an  object 
such  as  a  stick. 

Comparative  Analysis:  This  remnant  sherd  is  similar  to  two  sherds  from 
txie  Souris  River  Basin  in  southwest  Manitoba  which  were  likened  to  EXick 
Bay  Punctate  ware.  The  specimen  differs  from  these  two  sherds  and  from 
Late  Woodland  pottery  in  general,  in  than  it  has  a  rounded  lip.  The 
sherd  also  differs  from  Riggs  Punctate  Rim  ware  in  having  punctates  on 
the  rim  proper,  belcw  the  lip-rim  juncture  (Calabrese  1972) .  Punctates 
on  the  upper  rim  portion  below  the  lip-rim  juncture  appear  to  be 
present  on  some  Mortlach  pottery,  but  this  is  rare  (Johnson  1977) . 

Vessel  #5 

Temper:  The  sherd  contains  a  rroderate  amount  of  finely  crushed  granite 
grit.  The  particle  sizes  range  from  0. 5-1.0  mm. 

Texture:  The  core  is  finely  textured  and  shows  little  blockiness. 

Both  the  interior  and  exterior  surfaces  are  finely  textured  and 
burnished. 

Color:  The  interior  and  exterior  surfaces  are  mottled,  pale  brown 
(10YR6/3)  and  black  (1.5YP2/0).  The  core  is  also  black  (7.5YR2/0). 

Surface  Treatment:  All  surfaces  are  smoothed. 

Thickness:  Lip  =  7.0  mm.  Mid-rim  =  4.4  mm.  Neck  =  4.5  mm. 

Lip  Form:  The  lip  is  flattened. 

Rim  Form:  The  rim  expands  in  thickness  at  the  lip  and  is  slightly 
flared. 
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Rim  Height:  19.1  mm. 


Decorative  Treatment;  The  decoration  is  limited  to  the  lip  top  and 
consists  of  a  series  of  incised  lines  placed  perpendicular  to  the 
vessel  orifice.  These  ifiCised  lines  are  approximately  1.5  mm  in  width 
and  extend  the  entire  width  of  the  lip  but  do  not  extend  onto  either 
the  interior  or  exterior  surfaces.  Tlie  lines  were  produced  by  iriCising 
tlie  lip  with  a  sharp  pointed  object. 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  expanded  rim  form  with  broad  flattened  lip 
appears  to  be  more  characteristic  of  Late  Woodland  Tradition  ceramics 
and  so,ne  pottery  cf  the  Mortlach  aggregate  that  it  is  of  Plains  Village 
ceramics  in  general.  The  fine  textured  core  of  this  sherd,  combined 
with  sparse  amounts  of  fine  grit  temper,  is  also  atypical  of  Plains 
Village  Tradition  pottery.  In  terms  cf  named  ceranriic  wares  reported 
for  the  general  area,  this  specimen  most  resembles  rims  assigned  to 
Mortlach  Flat  Rim  ware  (Joyes  1973:68-69;  Schneider  and  Kinney  1978:21; 
Finnigan  1988:34-35). 

Ceramic  Discussion: 

The  ceramics  included  in  this  collection  are  generally  nondistinct 
in  attributes  which  might  enable  their  assignment  to  established 
ceramic  traditions.  At  least  three  sherds,  the  rims  designated  vessels 
4  and  5  and  the  punctated  body  sherd,  display  attributes  which  are 
atypical  of  the  Plains  Village  Tradition  wares,  at  least  for  Middle 
Missouri  variant  wares.  Similarities  do  exist  between  these  sherds  and 
those  associated  with  Mortlach  aggregate  sites  and  also  with  Ducl<  Bay 
Punctate  ware,  a  Late  Woodland  Tradition  manifestation.  A  preference 
for  smoothed  bodied  vessels  is  comjnon  at  sites  assigned  to  the  Mortlach 
aggregate,  but  is  also  present  in  some  Woodland  tradition  wares  (e.g., 
Anfinson  1979;  Syms  1979) .  This  collection  is  too  small  to  enable 
formal  assignment  to  a  particular  cultural  tradition  at  this  time.  It 
is  possible  that  this  collection  may  represent  an  unnamed  cultural 
manifestation. 

32RV230 


Body  Sherds: 

This  collection  consists  of  nine  undecorated  body  sherds  and  a 
shoulder  sherd  which  contains  the  lower  portion  of  the  necl<:.  All  the 
sherds  are  tempered  with  moderate  to  heavy  ajiounts  of  crushed  gr^u  Lte 
grit  particles.  These  grit  particles  range  from  0. 5-2.0  mm  in  size  and 
average  approximately  1.0  mm.  The  Ixdy  sherd  thic)<nesses  range  from 
3. 5-6.1  mm  and  average  5.0  mm.  The  shoulder  fragment  measures  5.4  nm 
at  the  shoulder  and  3.0  mm  at  the  nec)<:.  Core  textures  range  from 
slightly  blocJcy  to  very  bloclcy  witfi  the  majority  of  the  sherds  in  the 
slightly  bloc)<y  category.  The  sherds  are  relatively  hard  and  compact, 
although  three  are  split  by  horizontal  cleavage.  Exterior  surface 
colors  range  from  very  pale  brown  (10YR7/3)  to  blaclc  (7.5YR2/0),  and 
the  interior  surfaces  and  cores  are  very  dark  gray  (7.5YR3/0) .  Five  of 
the  nine  sherds  (55.6%)  are  smoothed  and  exhibit  varying  degrees  of 
burnishing.  Three  sherds  are  check-stamped  (33.3%) ,  and  one  body  sherd 
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is  simt^le-stamped  (11.1%).  The  shoulder  sherd  is  prineri]y  check- 
stamped,  but  the  neck  portion  of  the  sherd  is  smoothed.  There  appears 
to  be  no  correlation  between  surface  treatment  and  sherd  thickness, 
teirper,  or  texture  attributes.  Five  of  the  body  sherds  and  the 
shoulder  fragment  contain  burned  carbonized  substances  on  the  interior 
surfaces  vvhich  may  be  indicative  of  their  use  in  cooking. 

Comparative  Analysis:  Smoothing,  check-stamping,  and  simple-stamping 
are  all  present  in  differing  frequencies  in  various  complexes  of  the 
Plains  Village  Tradition  (Lehmer  1971;  Gregg  and  Davidson  1985;  Neuman 
1963;  Wheeler  1963)  .  They  also  frequently  appear  in  the  Mortlach 
aggregate  (Schneider  and  Kinney  1978)  and  in  Late  Prehistoric  manifes¬ 
tations  in  southern  Canada  such  as  the  Cluny  Complex  (Forbis  1977) . 

Rim  Sherds: 

Vessel  #1 

Temper:  The  temper  consists  of  moderate  to  sparse  amounts  of  grit 
consisting  of  finely  crushed  granite.  Particle  sizes  range  from  0.5- 
1.0  mm. 


Texture:  The  core  is  slightly  blocky,  and  the  exterior  surface  is 
slightly  burnished.  The  interior  surface  contains  a  thick  layer  of 
carbonized  material,  indicating  that  the  vessel  probably  was  utilized 
for  cooking. 

Color:  The  exterior  surface  is  predominantly  grayish  brown  (10YR5/2) , 
and  the  interior  surface  and  core  are  black  (7.5YR2/0). 

Surface  Treatment:  The  exterior  surface  has  had  check-stamping  applied 
to  an  cirea  immediately  below  the  exterior  lip-rim  juncture.  These 
check-stamp  marks  were  produced  by  impressing  the  damp  clay  with  a 
paddle  carved  with  linear  grooves  oriented  perpendicularly  (Syms 
1980:40).  The  check-stamp  marks  have  laeen  partially  obliterated  by 
smoothing. 

Thickness:  The  lip  is  uniformly  thiick  at  8.2  mm,  and  the  rim  measures 
approxinately  5.8  mm. 

Lip  Form:  The  lip  is  flat  with  a  slight  overhang  at  the  interior  lip- 
rim  juncture. 

Rim  Form:  The  rim  appears  to  be  straight  and  expands  in  thickness  at 
the  lip. 

Decorative  Treatment:  Decorative  treatment  is  absent. 

Corrparative  Analysis:  This  specimen  shares  a  number  of  characteristics 
with  sherds  from  sites  assigned  to  the  Mortlach  aggregate.  Flat  lipped 
rim  sherds  with  straight  and  expanding  profiles  and  check-stamped 
surface  treatments  help  define  Mortlach  wares  and  are  found  at  the 
Green  site  (Finnigan  1988:34-35),  the  Evans  site  (Schneider  and  Kinney 
1978:17),  and  at  thie  Shippee  Canyon  site  (Joyes  1973:66-67). 
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Vessel  #2 


Temper:  Hie  temper  ccnsists  of  moderate  amounts  of  finely  crushed 
granite  grit.  Grit  particle  sizes  range  from  0. 5-1.0  mm. 


Texture;  The  core  is  slightly  blocky,  while  the  exterior  surface  is 
lightly  burnished.  The  interior  surface  is  dull  and  slightly  rough  due 
to  grit  particles  which  extrude  onto  the  surface. 

Color:  The  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  are  very  pale  brown 
(10YR7/3) .  The  core  is  dark  gray  (7.5YR4/0) . 

Surface  Treatment:  The  exterior  surface  exhiibits  fine  simple-stamped 
impressions,  which  were  terminated  by  snxx)thing  approximately  15  mni 
belcw  the  exterior  lip-rim  juncture.  The  interior  is  smoothed. 

Thickness:  The  lip  measures  an  uniform  4.6  mm  in  thickness,  while  the 
rim  is  3.7  rnn  thick  and  tapers  to  2.4  mm  at  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
body. 

Lip  Form:  The  lip  is  rounded. 

Rim  Form;  The  rim  is  excurvate. 

Rim  Height;  6.4  mm. 

Decorative  Treatment;  The  specimen  contains  a  row  of  dentate-stamp 
marks  parallel  with  the  vessel  orifice  and  located  approximately  6.0  mm 
below  the  exterior  lip-rim  juncture.  This  row  of  dentate  stamping  was 
probably  continuous  around  the  entire  rim  circumference.  Individual 
dentate  stamp  marks  are  rectangular  shaped  and  measure  approximately 
2.0  rnn  in  length  by  0.5  mm  in  width.  This  rcw  is  intersected  at  a  45 
degree  angle  by  a  series  of  similar  parallel  dentate  stamps.  These 
stamps  were  probably  produced  with  the  edge  of  a  comb-like  object  and 
consequently  are  referred  to  in  the  literature  as  comb  or  comb-dentate 
stanps  (Anfinson  1979;  Snortland-Coles  1988). 

Vessel  Form:  It  can  be  speculated  that  the  vessel  represented  by  this 
sherd  was  globular  and  may  have  resembled  a  squat,  wide-mouthed  jar. 

Comparative  Analysis:  This  sherd  combines  dentate-stamping,  a  decora¬ 
tive  element  generally  associated  with  the  Woodland  Tradition,  and 
simple-stamping,  a  surface  treatment  very  common  with  the  Plains  Vil¬ 
lage  Tradition  on  the  Northern  Plains.  Comb  or  comb-dentate  stamping 
is  frequently  used  on  St.  Croix  stamped  ware,  a  manifestation  of  the 
Middle  and  Late  Woodland  stages  (Anfinson  1979:75).  This  decorative 
treatment  is  also  Icnown  frcm  Laurel  ware  of  the  Middle  Woodland 
txadition,  laurel  ware  (Anfinson  1979:121)  and  occasionally  on 
Blackduck  ware  (Anfinson  1979:26),  an  expression  of  the  Late  Woodland 
tradition.  Simple-stamping  has  not  been  reported  for  these  wares 
(Anfinson  1979) .  Ceramics  from  sites  assigned  to  the  Mortlach 
aggregate  often  combine  ceramic  attributes  from  these  two  traditions 
(Gregg  and  Davidson  1985:135).  A  very  similar  dentate-stamp  motif  is 
noted  from  sherds  of  the  Shippee  Canyon  site  (Joyes  1973:70-71),  the 
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Dune  Buggy  site  (Johnson  1977:42)  and  the  Evans  site  (Schneider  and 
Kinney  1978:25)  .  Simple-stainping  of  ceramics  is  also  present  at  thie 
Shippet'  Canyon  and  Evans  sites. 

Ceramic  Discussion: 

The  ceramics  from  this  collection  share  characteristics  of  rim 
form,  surface  treatment,  and  decorative  techniques  with  pottery 
assigned  to  the  Mortlach  aggregate. 

32RV232 


One  small,  smoothed  body  sherd  was  observed  at  thie  site,  but  was 
not  collected. 

Comparative  Analysis:  The  sherd  is  not  considered  to  be  culturally 
diagnostic. 

32RV236 


The  ceramic  collection  consists  of  an  undecorated  body  sherd.  The 
specimen  is  tempered  with  a  sparse  amount  of  fine  sand  particles.  The 
particles  range  from  0.25-1.0  mm  in  size,  with  an  average  particle  size 
of  approximately  0.5  mm.  The  exterior  surface  is  reddish  yellow 
(10YR6/6) .  The  interior  surface  is  light  brcwnish  gray  (10YR6/2)  and 
the  core  is  black  (7.5YR2/0) .  The  core  and  surfaces  are  dull  but  fine 
textured.  The  surface  treatmient  on  the  exterior  surface  has  been 
obliterated  by  smoothing. 

Comparative  Analysis;  This  sherd  is  different  from  all  others 
collected  from  the  project  area  as  it  is  sand-tempered.  Sand -tempering 
is  not  characteristic  of  the  Plains  Village  Tradition  and  appears  more 
commonly  in  the  Plains  l"foodland  Tradition  (Schneider  and  Kinney 
1978:16) . 

Overall  Ceramic  Summary 

The  ceram.ics  collected  from  sites  within  the  present  survey  area 
display  a  wide  variety  of  attributes,  particularly  in  surface  treat¬ 
ments.  There  is  less  variation  in  the  decorative  treatments  and  rim 
forms,  however.  The  variety  of  the  ceramic  attributes  in  this 
collection  app«=>~r“  r'^present  the  c'T'loitation  of  this  area  by 
various  cultural  groups  or  at  least  the  influence  of  these  groups  on 
tlie  people  vho  inhabited  this  area  through  trade  or  the  exchange  of 
ideas.  The  hybridization  of  some  of  the  ceramic  sherd  attributes 
appears  to  represent  influence  by  more  than  one  group  on  the  people  vho 
inhabited  a  specific  locus  (i.e.,  the  Mortlach  aggregate  and  Plains 
Village  pattern  complexes) . 

None  of  the  culturally  diagnostic  sherds  appear  to  pre-date  the 
Late  Prehistoric  period.  This  assessment  may  not  be  accurate,  however, 
because  a  very  limited  sample  size  was  collected.  The  ceramic 
collection  indicates  strong  influences  from  the  Plains  Village  pattern, 
both  from  complexes  in  the  Middle  Missouri  sub-area  and  from  those  of 
the  James  and/or  Sheyenne  River  valleys  of  eastern  North  Dakota.  A 
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32RV212;  32RV206  -  Undecorated  Body  Sherds  - 
a)  check-stamped  -  32RV212;  b)  linear  check-stamped  -  32RV206; 
c)  twining  -  32RV212;  d)  spang  -  32RV212 
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strong  expression  of  the  Mortlach  aggregate  is  also  suggestt<i  in  at 
least  one  of  the  sites.  Late  Woodland  nanifestations  are  also  probably 
reflected  in  tliis  collection,  but  formal  assignment  to  specific 
Woodland  complexes  is  not  possible  at  present.  These  assessnients  are 
similar  to  findings  presented  for  other  portions  of  the  Souris  River 
valley  (Floodnan  et  al .  1985;  Floodnan  and  Friedman  1986;  Fox  1982). 

Based  on  culturally  and  temporally  diagnostic  ceramic  sherds,  the 
temporal  range  of  pottery  sites  located  within  the  project  area  is 
tentatively  placed  betv;een  A.D.  800-1750.  This  range  begins  with  the 
initiation  of  the  Late  Prehistoric  period,  as  defined  herein,  and  ends 
with  the  termination  date  of  the  Mortlach  aggregate.  This  temporal 
range  takes  into  account  the  possible  unnamed  Late  Woodland  period 
complex  which  is  represented  by  the  ceramics  located  at  site  32RV213. 
Subsequent  archaeological  investigation  in  this  area  may  help  to  fur¬ 
ther  define  and  expand  the  tem.poral  range  significantly. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PRI-:H1ST0HIC:  CULTURAI.  MATERIALS 


The  culturally  and  f.eniporal ly  diagnostic  artifacts  associated  with 
the  archaeological  sites  recently  recorded  within  this  portion  of  the 
Souris  River  valley  appear  to  represent  a  large  nunitser  of  cultural 
groups  who  occupied  the  area  over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
Some  of  these  groups  niay  have  co-habited  and  interacted  with.in  the 
Upper  Souris  River  Basin. 

The  oldest  occupations  recorded  from  this  portion  of  the  Souris 
River  valley  during  the  present  survey  seem  to  date  from  the  Late 
Middle  Prehistoric  period.  The  Late  Archaic  tradition  is  represented 
by  materials  recovered  from  site  32RV202/  particularly  by  an  apparent 
Pelican  Lake  projectile  point.  The  Plains  Middle  Woodland  tr-adition  is 
also  represented  at  this  site  and  at  the  nearby  site  32R^^201  by  two 
Besant  projectile  points.  The  Avonlea  complex,  another  expression  of 
the  Plains  Woodl^lnd  tradition,  is  represented  at  site  32RV208  by  a 
Carmichael  Wide-Eared  variety  Avonlea  projectile  point.  No  ceramics 
were  recovered  frcm  the  surfaces  of  these  sites. 

The  Late  Prehistoric  period  is  well  represented  within  the  project 
area  by  a  several  small  triangular  projectile  points  and  by  pottery 
sherds  representing  numerous  ceramic  wares.  Perhaps  the  earliest  ex¬ 
pression  of  tlie  Late  Prehistoric  period  is  reflected  by  the  Prairie 
Side-notched  projectile  point  and  the  relatively  thick  cord-marked 
ceramic  sherds  recovered  from  site  32RV213.  Plains  Village  pattern 
ceramics  similar  to  Extended  Middle  Missouri  variant  wares  were 
collected  from  site  32RV212.  Ceramics  reminiscent  of  the  Scattered 
Village  complex  were  also  recovered  from  this  site.  Ceramics  with 
possible  affiliations  to  the  relatively  recent  Mortlach  aggregate  and 
Stutsman  focus  were  also  collected  from  sites  in  the  project  area. 

Based  on  the  analysis  of  the  culturally  diagnostic  artifacts 
collected  during  the  present  inventory,  a  tentative  temporal  range  of 
1500  B.C.  to  A.D.  1780  can  be  suggested  for  this  portion  of  the  Upper 
Souris  River  valley.  This  tem,poral  range  begins  with  the  initial  dates 
established  for  the  Pelican  Lake  complex  and  ends  with  the  recognized 
termination  of  the  Mortlach  aggregate.  The  temporal  range  of  this  area 
might  be  greatly  expanded  if  further  archeological  investigations  are 
conducted,  particularly  if  subsurface  testing  of  the  sites  is 
performed.  All  artifacts  collected  during  this  survey  were  found  in 
disturbed  surface  manifestations  of  the  sites.  Subsurface  investiga¬ 
tions  of  these  sites  would  probably  result  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
temporal  span  of  this  portion  of  the  Upper  Souris  River  Valley.  In 
addition,  the  Dnmel  collection,  reportedly  accumulated  from  terraces 
adjacent  to  the  project  area,  contains  numerous  artifacts  from  the 
Middle  Archaic  period  and  some  which  may  date  to  the  Paleo-Indian 
tradition. 

Two  buried  sites  may  have  special  potential  to  yield  pertinent 
undisturbed  data.  Sites  32RV231  and  32RV209  were  both  located  in 
cutbank  exposures  along  the  river.  The  depth  of  the  cultural  horizons 
in  each  range  from  1-2  m.  Both  sites  appear  to  have  multiple  features 
which  will  likely  yield  material  significant  to  the  prehistory  of  this 
portion  of  the  Upper  Souris  River  valley. 
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All  the  prehistoric  sites  recorded  during  the  cxirrent  sur/ey 
appt'ar  t-o  represent  short  term  oc:cufjation  sites,  f'fcst  of  these  sites 
appear  to  have  been  intermittently  occupied.  Evidence  at  site  32RV212 
suggests  it  may  have  be^en  occupied  by  twD  groups.  This  site  niay  have 
functioned  as  a  seasonal  base  camp  for  one  or  mc're  of  these  groups  of 
people  during  a  given  period  cf  time,  or  it  may  represent  th.e 
interaction  of  one  or  more  groups  as  they  co-habited  and  perhaps 
interacted  in  this  portion  of  the  Upper  Souris  River  valley.  EVrther 
investigations  at  this  site  are  needed  to  addaress  these  hypotheses. 

Bison  procurement  was  much  in  evidence  at  all  the  sites  except  for 
site  32RV207.  The  large  amounts  of  faunal  remains  appears  to  indicate 
that  extensive  processing  of  bison  and  other  animals  was  occurring  in 
this  portion  of  the  Upper  Souris  River  valley.  Further  investigations 
at  these  sites  could  help  to  better  establish  the  subsistence  base  of 
the  aboriginal  people  of  this  area,  in  reference  to  particular  cultural 
and  temporal  parameters.  Investigations  into  the  Minimum  Number  of 
Individuals  of  particular  species  at  a  site  and  their  frequency  of 
occurrence  could  help  to  suggest  the  range  of  variability  which  occur¬ 
red  in  the  diets  of  the  cultural  groups. 

Site  32RV207  represents  an  early-stage  lithic  reduction  area 
within  this  portion  of  the  river  valley.  All  the  other  sites  which 
have  lithic  materials  denonstrate  tnat  late  stage  reduction  activities 
were  the  principal  lithic  maufacture  activities  at  those  locales. 

These  are  only  preliminary  findings,  however,  and  further  work  is 
needed  at  each  site  to  accurately  determine  v^tlich  stages  of  lithic 
reduction  nanufacture  were  most  prevalent  at  each  site.  Further  work 
might  also  address  the  questions  of  choice  of  raw  lithic  materials  and 
the  importance  of  txade  and/or  travel  in  the  procurement  of  the 
materials. 

The  location  of  sites  at  particular  areas  along  the  river 
indicates  that  patterning  in  settlement  occurred  over  time.  Further 
investigations  might  result  in  identification  of  settlement  site 
preferences  by  cultural  groups,  including  factors  of  seasonality  in 
settlement  and  changes  in  settlement  locations  over  time  due  to 
fluctuations  of  natural  conditions  such  as  levels  of  normal  river  flow 
and  flooding.  The  present  report  and  other  reports  of  cultural 
resource  investigations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  contain  much 
information  about  the  location  of  sites  in  the  Souris  River  Valley. 
Testing  or  excavation  of  sites  is  necessary  to  provide  a  cultural 
chronology  upon  v^.ich  a  settlement  nxxlel  can  be  generated.  Expansion 
of  the  area  of  investigation  beyond  the  present  study  area  may  be 
appropriate,  particularly  to  include  the  terraces  which  have  been 
reported  to  contain  Middle  Archaic  and  possibly  Paleo-Indian 
manifestat ions . 
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GE«APCHAf-;CICX:iICAI.  SUMMAI^Y 


Intrcxiuction 

This  section  addresses  tiie  qeoarchec) logical  pote-ntial  of  the 
three  grouped  terrains  associatt>d  witri  a  segment  of  thie  Souris  Fiver 
floodplain  in  Renville  County,  North  Dakota.  Specific  consideration  is 
given  to  (1)  the  potential  of  individual  laiidforms  withdn  the  terrain 
groups  to  contain  cultural  material,  (2)  the  age(s)  of  the  cultural 
horizons,  (3)  the  paleoenvironmental  conditions  which  nay  have 
irufluenced  human  cocupation/artifact  preservation  and,  (4)  site  distur¬ 
bance  due  to  geologic  and  pedolcgic  processes.  These  assessments  are 
developed  from  an  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained  during  a  1988 
field  reconnaissance. 

ThcO  results  of  the  reconnaissance  are  presented  together  with 
the  interpretation  of  their  geoarchaeolcgical  significance,  suggestions 
for  future  research  and  cited  references. 


Procedures 


Methodologies  employed  in  this  reconnaissance  are  outlined  in  the 
research  proposal  presented  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  July  22,  1988. 
These  methcxls  follow  a  deductive  approach  developed  by  McFaul  (1987, 
1988,  in  review)  for  North  and  South  Dakota.  The  approach  consists  of 
four  investigative  processes: 

1.  Grouping  of  similar  soil-sediment-landform  relaticr .ships. 

2.  Describing  and  profiling  of  representative  soil-sediment 
columns. 

3.  Interpreting  the  scil-sedinrent  record  and  its  paleoenviron- 
nental  history  and 

4.  Assessing  the  geoarchaeolcgical  potential  of  the  soil- 
sediment-landform  groups. 


Vehicular  and  t:edestrian  traverses  of  the  study  area  and  its 
environmental  areas  reveal  threH;;  major  soil-sediment-landfonr:  groups: 


1.  a  glaciated  till  plain  at  approximately  548-533  m  (1,800-1,750 
ft)  elevation, 

2.  the  2-3  l<m  (1.2-1. 9  mi)  wide  walls  of  the  Souris  River  Valley, 

3.  the  floodplain  of  the  ephemeral,  approximately  490-487  m  {1,610ft 
north-1,600  ft  south)  elevation  Souris  River. 

The  Souris  Ri' er  Valley  (Figure  3.8)  is  cut  into  a  lev/  relief 
Wisconsin  glacial  till  plain  {Lem)<e  1960,  Clayton  et  al.  1980). 

Segments  of  the  till  plain,  lil<.e  those  near  Stafford  School  No.  2  (USGS 
1949)  ,  are  partially  mantled  with  varying  thiclcness  of  ice-m.arginal 
outwash-channel  deposits  (Lem)<e  1960)  and  eolian  rev^rar)^ed  outwash  sands 
(Thiele  et  al.  1977)  .  These  three  sediment  units  can  be  delineated  by 
the  soils  developed  upon  them  (Table  7).  Soils  on  the  till  are 
included  in  the  Barnes  Series  (Thiel  et  al.  1977)  which  is  a 
"moderately  developed"  (see  Eirlceland  1984:24)  soil  evidencing  an 
accumulation  of  pedogenic  clays  (Bt  horizon)  smd  olive  brown,  2.5Y 
colored  carbonate  rich  B)<  horizons.  The  "weakly  developed"  Embden 
Series  is  located  on  the  outwash-channel  gravels  and  sands.  This  soil 
lacks  pedogenic  clay  accumulations  in  the  B  horizon  and  has  less-blue, 
lOYR  hues  in  its  yellowish-brown  and  grayish-brown  sandy  parent 
materials.  The  eolian  reworked  sands  are  identified  by  thie  "weakly 
developed"  Swenoda  soil  which  buries  a  stripped  paleosol  developed  on 
outwash-channel  deposits  or  till. 


Table  7.  Souris  River  Soil-Sedinient-Landform  Associations 
*After  Thiele  et  al,,  1977 


Land form 


Soil  Series*  Parent  Material 


Characteristics 


till  plain 

Barnes 

glacial  till 

"moderated  developed," 

Bt,  olive  brown  (2.5Y) 

Bk. 

till  plain 

Embden 

outwash-channe ] 

"weakly  developed",  Bw, 

gravel  and  sands 

yellowish-brown  over 
grayish-brown  ICYR 
sands . 

till  plain 

Swenoda 

Eolian  reworked 

"weakly  developed",  Bw, 

outwash 

grayish-brown  ICYP, 
eolian  sands  over 
stripped  soil. 

valley  walls 

Barnes 

glacial  till 

"moderately  developed", 

Bt,  olive  brown  (2.5Y) 

Bk  associated  with  level 

terrains  along  valley 
walls. 

valley  walls 

Zahl 

glacial  till 

"weakly  developed",  Bk, 
grayish-brown  2.5Y,  steep 
slopes. 

valley  walls 

Max 

glacial  till 

"weakly  developed",  Bw 
and  Bk,  grayish-brown 

2.5Y,  steep  slopes. 

valley  walls 
(PT2) 

Renshaw 

glacial  outwash 

"weakly  developed",  Bw, 
buried  2Bk  developed  on 
sand. 

val ley  walls 
(PT2) 

Sioux 

glacial  outwash 

"weakly  developed",  thin, 
lacks  Bw,  2Bk2  is  v^'iite 
(10YR8/2) 

valley  walls 
(PT2) 

Swenoda 

eolian  reworked 
outwash  sand 

"weakly  developed",  Bw, 
yellowish-brown  over 
grayish-brown  lOYR 
sands. 

valley  walls 
(PT2) 

Embden 

eolian  reworked 
outwash  sand 

"weakly  developed",  Bw, 
grayish-brown  ICYR 
eolian  sands  over 
stripped  soil. 

valley  walls 
(PTl) 

Svea 

alluvium  spillway 
bars"? 

"weakly  developed",  loamy 
stratified  alluvium  with 
bands  of  pebbles  (see 

Moose  Mountain  outburst 
bar.  Lord  and  Kehew  1987; 

668) 

valley  walls 
(PTl ) 

Swenoda 

eoliaii  reworked 
outwash  (may  mantle 
spillway  gravels) 

"weakly  developed",  Bw, 
yellowish-brown  over 
grayish-brown  lOYR 

sands. 
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Table  7.  Souris  River  Soil-Sedinient-Landform  Associations  (Contir.ut<I)  . 

♦After  Thiele  et  al.,  1977 


Landforn  Soil  Series*  Parent  Material  Characteristics 


valley  walls  Sioux  glacial  outwash  "weakly  developed",  thin, 

(PTl)  "spillway  gravels"  lacks  Bw,  2Bk2  is  v^^.ite 

mantling  older  (lOYP.8/2) 
outwash?  (see 
Boettger  1986:93) 


floodplain 

(HT3) 

LaDelle 

alluvium 

"weakly  developed", 
cumulic,  with  buried  A 
horizons,  silty  clay  loam 
over  sands. 

floodplain 
(HT2  and  HTl ) 

Velva 

alluvium 

"weakly  developed", 
fluventic,  sandy 

floodplain 

(HT2) 

Ludden 

alluvium. 

"weakly  developed  Bk, 
abandoned  clay  rich 
channels. 

The  walls  of  the  Souris  River  Valley  have  an  interrupted  grade  of 
approximately  28-40  percent.  The  majority  of  the  valley  walls  are 
rrantied  with  glacial  till  and  landslide  events  (Lemke  1960)  which  have 
acted  to  make  segnents  of  the  valley  less  steep.  Depending  upon  the 
percent  grade,  the  Zahl-Max  or  Barnes  soils  are  develop^ed  on  the  till 
(Thiele  et  al.  1977).  The  "moderately  developed"  Barnes  Series  is  on 
the  nearly  level  and  rolling  terrains.  The  Zahl-Max  Association  occurs 
on  the  steeper  valley  walls  and  topographic  breaks.  Both  the  Max  and 
Zahl  soils  are  "weakly  developed"  and  the  Zahl  lacks  a  soil  B  horizon. 

Segments  of  the  valley  profile  (Figure  311)  are  interrupted  by 
two  elevations  of  glaciof luvial  terrace  remnants.  The  upper  terrace  is 
approximately  23  m  (75  ft)  above  the  Souris  River  floodplain,  and  the 
lower  terrace  varies  in  elevation  from  15  to  <1  m.  {5C-<3  ft)  above  the 
floodplain. 

The  upper  terrace  or  Pleistocene  Terrace  #2  (PT2)  contains  bedded, 
glaciof luvial  channel  sands  and  a  matrix  supported  gravel  bar  mantled 
by  ground  moraine  (Figure  aS) .  The  glaciof luvial  cobbles  and  sands 
have  a  "rusty'  (7.5YR5/4)  or  weathered  (Karlstrom  1987,  1988)  appear¬ 
ance  and  a  paleosol  having  a  v^ite  (10YF8/1)  Stage  11+  accumulation  of 
calcium  carbonate  (Gile  et  al .  1966;  Machette  1985).  A  wedge-like  form 
of  carbonate  rich  sediment  descends  from  the  paleosol  (2B)<b  horizon) 
into  the  v«athered  gravels  belcw.  The  lack  of  the  soil  A  horizon  above 
the  buried  Bk  horizon  indicates  the  paleosol  has  laeen  stripped  and  that 
it  is  unconformably  overlain  by  soil  1  (PT2  Soil  Description) .  The 
ground  moraine  sediments  bLirying  the  paleosol  are  poorly  sorted  and 
carbonate  rinds  lacking  a  preferred  orientation  appear  only  on  one  side 
of  the  larger  morainal  clasts.  A  "weakly  developed"  soil  is  present  on 
the  morainal  sediments  and  it  is  characterized  by  a  structural  (Bw) 
horizon. 
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CLCVATION 


SOIL  PROFILE  PT  2  (PlalttOCint  T«rroc«  #2) 
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Table  8.  PT2  Soil  Description 
T162N  R86W  S7  NW  SW  SW  NE 


Depth  (cm) 

Horizon 

Description 

0-14 

A 

Very  dark  grayish  brown  (10YR3/2d=dry’)  s£indy 
loam  (superb  tilth) ,  massive  (possibly  machine 
conpacted) ,  non  effervescent. 

14-28 

Bwl 

Dark  grayish  brown  (10YR4/2d)  pebble  sandy  clay 
loam.,  weak  coarse  prismatic,  non  effervescent. 

28-37 

Unconformity 

Bw2 

Dark  grayish  brown  (10YR4/2d)  poorly  sorted 
very  stony  sandy  loam  clasts  <1  cm  to  >17  cm 
diameter,  non  effervescent  some  clasts  have  one 
side  coated  with  CaC03,  there  is  no  preferred 
orientation  for  the  coatings,  ground  moraine. 

37-60 

2Bkb 

White  (10YR8/ld) ,  silty  clay  loam,  weak  coarse 
subangular  blocky,  violent  effervescence  many 
(>95%)  disseminated.  Stage  11+  CaC03 
accumulation,  rinds  <1.5mn  on  bottoms  of 
clasts,  carbonate  is  discontinuous  across  the 
profile.  West  of  profile  this  horizon  "wedges" 
into  the  C  horizon. 

60-300 

2Cox 

Brown  (7.5YR5/4d)  cobbles  and  sands  (<2mm  to 

23  cm  diameter)  loose,  poorly  sorted  flowage  or 
longitudinal  gravel  bar  (see  Lord  &  Kehew 

1987) ,  channel  sands  are  7. SYR  or  redder. 

The  type  locality  for  the  PT2  is  in  a  gravel  pit  on  the 
western  valley  wall  near  the  River  Road  profile  constructed  by  Boettger 
(1986:92)  and  a  test  well  drilled  by  the  North  Dakota  Water  Commission 
(Petteyjohn  1968:275).  PT2  is  mapped  as  being  associated  with  soils 
developed  upon  glacial  outwash  (Thiele  et  al .  1977).  These  soils  are 
classified  as  the  Renshaw,  Sioux,  Embden  and  Swencda  Series  (Table  7) . 
The  representative  profiles  of  these  soils  series  do  not  ideally  match 
the  PT2  soil  profile  (Figure  31S)  .  However,  the  degree  of  v;eathering, 
carbonate  enrichment  and  morainal  characteristics  are  not  specifically 
addressed  in  the  SCS  soil  descriptions  (Thiele  et  al.  1977). 

Approximately  7.5  m  (25  ft)  below  the  PT2  is  another  terrace-like 
landform,  the  PTl  (Figure  3.4-)  .  It  is  also  mapped  as  having  soils 
developed  upon  glaciof luvial  sediments.  These  soils  include  the  Svea, 
Swenoda  £ind  Sioux  Series  (Thiele  et  al.  1977),  and  they  are  found  on 
glaciof luvial  sediments  along  the  valley  margins  at  elevations  that 
vary  from  <1  to  15  m  above  the  floodplain.  The  Svea  soil  is  "weakly 
developed"  on  stratified  gravels  that  bury  till  (Table  7) .  The  Sioux 
soil  is  also  "weakly  developed,"  on  outwash  sand  and  gravel  (Thiele  et 
al .  1977)  and  thie  Swenoda  soil  is  develof^ed  on  eolian  reworked  sands 
that  mantle  till. 

The  floor  of  the  Souris  River  Valley  consists  of  three  alluvial 
surfaces  (Figure  39)  ,  and  although  they  are  subj^t-  to  flooding  (see 
Howard  1959  for  terrace  nomenclature) ,  this  study  designates  them  as 
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terraces.  The  highest  terrace  (HT3)  is  approxifrately  7m  (23ft)  above 
the  river  and  contains  three  sediment  ur.its  (Figure  SIS)  .  These  include 
a  basal  dark  gray  sand  nantled  by  pale  brcwi-grayish  brown  sand,  and  a 
dark  grayish  brown  silt  and  silt  loam  textured  unit.  The  surface  soil 
is  cumulic  and  napped  within  the  laDelle  Series  (Figures'?).  The  upper 
two  meters  of  the  profile  contain  seven  buried  soil  A  horizons,  three 
zones  of  subangular  blocky  soil  structure  and  a  zone  of  pedogenic 
carbonate.  Belcw  the  lower  zone  of  blocky  structure  is  approximately 
1.95  m  (6.4  ft)  of  thinly  laminated  grayish  brown  silty  and  sandy 
alluvium.  The  laminated  silts  and  sands  mantle  approximately  2.9  m  of 
alternating  cross-fciedded  and  laminated  "rusty"  channel  sands.  The 
sands  consist  of  very  pale  brown  (10YR7/4)  and  light  gray  (10YK7/2) 
colored,  fine  to  very  fine  grained,  very  well  sorted,  angular  to 
subrounded,  and  predominantly  quartz  grains.  Iron  staining  or  "rust" 
is  common  on  the  grains.  The  "rusty"  stained  sands  are  underlain  at 
>6.9  m  (22.6  ft)  by  a  loose  calcareous  sand.  It  is  light  gray 
(10YR7/1)  when  dry  and  dark  grayish  brown  (2.5Y4/2)  when  moist. 
Individual  grains  are  subrounded-subangular,  well  sorted,  medium  sized 
grains  of  predominantly  clean  quartz.  A  section  of  a  Populus  deltoides 
buried  by  cutbank  slump  at  the  approximate  contact  of  the  two  sands 
radiocarbon  dates  2,590  +  60  BP  (Beta  27604)  . 


Table  9.  HT3  Soil  Description 


Depth 


Horizon  Description 


0-5  A 

5-23  Bw 

23-31  C 

Unconformity 


dark  grayish  brown  (2.5y4/2d-dry)  silt  loam, 
weak  medium  platy  structure,  non  effervescent, 
dark  grayish  brown  (2.5Y4/2d)  silt  loam,  weak 
coarse  subangular  blocky  structure,  non 
effervescent. 

Light  brownish  gray  (2.5Y6/2d)  silt  loam,,  non 
effervescent. 


31-35 

35-64 


64-71 

71-77 

77-84 

84-89 


89-93 

93-101 


2Awb 

2Cwb 

3Awb 

3Cwb 

4Awb 

4ACb 

5Ab 

5Cb 


Grayish  brown  (2.5Y5/2d)  silt  loam,  weak  coarse 
subangular  blocky  structure,  non  effervescent. 
Light  grayish  brown  (2.5Y6/2d)  silt  loam,  weak 
coarse  subangular  blocky  structure,  non 
effervescent. 

Grayish  brown  (2.5Y5/2d)  silt,  weak  coarse 
subangular  blocky  structure,  non  effervescent. 
Light  grayish  brevm  (2.5Y6/2d)  silt,  v;eak  coarse 
subangular  blocky  structure  non  effervescent. 
Grayish  brown  (2.5Y5/2d)  silt  loam  (excellent 
tilth) ,  weak  coarse  subangular  blocky 
structure,  non  effervescent,  charcoal. 

Light  grayish  brown  (2.5Y6/2d)  silt  loam, 
nederate  coarse  granular  structure,  non 
effervescent. 

Grayish  brown  (2.5Y5/2d)  silt  loam,  noderate 
coarse  granular  structure,  non  effervescent. 
Light  grayish  brown  (2.5Y6/2d)  silt  Icam, 
moderate  coarse  granular  structure,  non 
effervescent . 
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Table  9 .  HT3 

So:  1 

Descript-  ion 

Depth 

Horizon  Description 

LOl-106 

6Ab 

Grayish  brown  (2.5Y5/2d)  silt  loam,  moderate 
coarse  granular  structure,  non  effervescent. 

106-109 

6ACb 

Light  grayish  brown  (2.5Y6/2d)  silt  loam, 
moderate  coarse  granular  structure,  non 
effervescent. 

109-118 

7Ab 

Very  dark  grayish  brcwn  (2.5Y3/2d)  silt  loam, 
moderate  coarse  granular  structure,  non 
effervescent. 

118-142 

7Akb 

Very  dark  grayish  brown  (2.5Y3/2d)  silt  loam, 
moderate  coarse  granular  structure,  strong 
effervescence  corrmon  (15%)  fine  rounded  soft 
masses  of  carbonate. 

142-197 

7Bkb 

Grayish  brown  (2.5Y5/2d)  silty  clay  loam, 
moderate  very  coarse  subangular  blocky 
structure,  violently  effervescent  corrmon  (20- 
25%)  fine  rounded  segregated  filaments  of 
carbonate. 

Disconformity 

197-364 

8Bk 

Grayish  brown  (2.5Y5/2d)  silt  loam,  thinly 
bedded  and  laminated  some  cross-bedding, 
violently  effervescent 

to  approxiiTBtely  350  cm  common  fine  rounded 
segregated  carbonate  filaments. 

Disconformity 

364-405 

Light  gray  (10YR7/2d)  sand,  cross-bedded  loose 
well  sorted  subangular,  very  fine  grained, 
predominantly  clean  quartz,  trace  "rusted" 
grains . 

405-412 

Grayish  brown  (2.5Y5/2d)  silt  loam,  laminated. 

412-506 

Very  pale  brown  (10YR7/3d)  sand,  cross-bedded 
and  very'  thinly  bedded  fine  grained  subrounded 
subangular  well  sorted,  some  "rusty"  grains. 

506-553 

Dark  grayish  brown  (2.5Y4/2m.=moist)  sandy  clay 
loam,  laminated,  slightly  effervescent. 

553-651 

Very  pale  brc'^n  (10YK7/4d)  channel  sands,  fine 
grained  well  sorted  subrounded,  very  slightly 
effervescent,  abundant  "rusty"  quartz. 

651-670 

Dark  grayish  brown  (2.5Y4/2m)  sandy  clay  loam, 
laminated,  slightly  effervesce: it. 

670-694 

Very  pale  brown  (10YR7/4d)  channel  sands,  fine 
grained  well  sorted  subrounded,  very  slightly 
effervescent,  abundant  "rusty"  sands. 

Disconformity 

694-737 

Light  gray  (10YR7/ld)  sand,  dark  grayish  brown 

wheTi  moist  (2.5Y4/2m)  loose,  medium  sand  well 
sorted,  subrounded-subangular  "clean"  quartz. 
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Approxinidtely  tVAD  nteters  telow  i-!T3  is  a  C'Ut  terrace  (HTi). 

HT2  is  associate'd  with  the  channeled,  Velva  loam  soil  (Thiele  ef  al. 
1977)  which  has  developed  upon  an  alluvial,  fine  sandy  Ioann  sindlar  to 
the  HT3  "rusty"  sands-  Terrace  HT2  is  distinguished  by  its  "irregular 
relief,  and  in  some  places, . .swales  and  low  ridges  renain  (fronO  stream 
channel  changes"  (Thiele  et  al .  1977:31). 


Two  meters  above  the  river  is  a  fill  terrace  (hTl )  inset 
withiin  the  channel  of  the  Souris  River.  Terrace  fill  is  characterized 
by  numerous  beds  of  laminated,  poorly  sorted,  strong  brown  "rusty" 
sands  and  weak  soil  development-  The  HTl  fill  is  included  within  the 
HT2  on  the  landform  nap  (Figure  3l$)  because  of  the  similarity  in  soil 
development  (Bw  horizon)  and  its  limited  occurrence.  The  HTl  soil 
(Figure  218)  is  developed  upon  30  cm  of  deformed,  thin  lamina  of  cross- 
bedded  sands  that  contain  two  types  of  clam  shells.  Belov/  the  deformed 
beds  is  a  thin  (<2  cm)  organic  rich  horizon  that  nay  represent  a  buried 
soil  A  horizon.  The  organic  horizon  buries  numerous  thin  to  very 
thinly  bedded  accumulations  of  strong  brown  (7.5YR5/6)  and  grayish- 
brown  (2/5Y5/2)  colored,  poorly  sorted,  fine-medium  grained,  angular- 
subrounded,  calcareous  sands.  Individual  sand  grains  are  predominantly 
"r jsty"  or  weathered  quartz. 

Table  10.  HTl  Soil  (Description 


T164N  R37W  S33  NE  NW  NW  ME 


Depth  (cm)  Horizon  Description 

0-14  A  Grayish  brown  (10YR5/2d=dry)  sandy  clay  loam, 

weak  medium  granular  structure,  slightly 
effervescent 


14-27  Bw 

27-53  C 

53-90 

Disconforndty 


Dark  grayish  brown  (30YR4/2d)  sandy  clay  loam, 
weak  coarse-very  coarse  subangular  blocky 
structure,  slightly  effervescent. 

Grayish  brown  (2.5Y4/2d)  sands,  thinly  laminated, 
loose. 

Thinly  laminated  sands,  deformed  and  cross- 
bedded,  clam  shells  below  73  cm.. 


90-92  Organic  stain. 

92-203  Strong  brcwn  (7.5YR5/6d)  and  grayish  brown 

(2.5y5/2d)  sands,  thinly  bedded,  poorly  sorted, 
fine-medium  sands,  angular-subrounded  abundant 
"rusty"  quartz,  calcareous. 


Sumnery 

This  field  reconnaissance  recognizes  three  major  landform  groups 
associated  with  the  Souris  River.  These  include  a  glacial  till  plain, 
the  walls  of  the  Souris  River  valley  and  the  floodplain  of  the  Souris 
River  (Figure  ^4-)  ,  The  till  plain  is  broken  by  accumulations  of  ice- 
marginal  outwash-channel  deposits  and  eolian  reworkec)  brown  sand. 
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Figure  28. 


Profiles  of  the  valley  walls  are  interrupted  by  landslide  tofxigrathy 
and  two  elevations  of  terrace  remnants.  The  highest  terrace  (PT2) ,  at 
approximately  511  m  (1675  ft),  has  a  Stage  11+  accuiriulation  of  calcium 
carbonate  developed  on  "weath.ered"  (7. SYR)  clac iof luvial  gravels  and 
chaTuCel  sands.  The  gravels  and  carlaonate  hori?ons  are  unconformably 
nantleci  by  ground  moraine.  Appi oxinately  7.6  m  (25  ft)  belcw  the  FI'2 
is  anothier  glaciof  luvial  terrace  (Fri )  with  an  elevation  tfiat  extends 
from  <l  m  to  15  m  above  the  floodplain.  Soil  development  (Thiele  et 
al .  1977)  and  posit  ion  of  the  terrace  suggests  the  PTl  sediments  post¬ 
date  those  seen  on  PT2. 

PTl  gravels  grade  into  and  appear  buried  by  the  finer  textured 
alluvial  fill  of  the  Souris  River  floodplain.  The  floodplain  contains 
three  alluvial  terraces.  Tlie  highest  (HT3)  is  a  fill  terrace  seven 
meters  above  the  ephemeral  Souris  River  that  consists  of  at  least  three 
alluvial  units.  These  units  include  a  basal  grayish  sand  overlain  by 
"rusty"  brown  sand  and  grayish  silt  loam.  The  silt  loam  contains  seven 
buried  soil  A  horizons,  three  periods  of  structural  soil  development 
and  a  carbonate  accumulation.  HT3  is  associated  with  the  LaDelle  soil 
series. 

Approximately  two  meters  below  the  high  terrace  is  HT2.  It  is  cut 
on  HT3  sediments  and  identified  by  the  channeled,  Velva  loam  soil 
series.  Tne  lowest  surface,  HTl ,  is  a  fill  terrace  inset  within  thie 
modern  channel  approximately  2  m  (6.6  ft)  above  tiie  river.  The  fill 
contains  tm  accumulations  of  poorly  sorted,  thinly  to  very  thinly 
hjedded  and  "rusted"  or  weathered  quartz  sands. 

Interpretation 

The  results  of  this  field  examination  suggest  that  the  Souris 
River  has  witnessed  two  Pleistocene  valley  cutting  events  followed  by 
Holocene  alluviation  (HT3) ,  renewed  downcutting  (HT2) ,  channel  incision 
and  channel  alluviation  (HTl).  The  Pleistocene  events  responsible  for 
the  excavation  of  the  Souris  River  Valley  (Figure  219)  are  recognized  by 
terrace  remnants  along  the  margins  of  thie  valley.  The  terraces  are 
assigned  to  glacial  epochs  leased  upon  terrace  morphology,  clast  shape, 
clast  lithologies,  and  their  relationship  to  the  Pleistocene  till 
plain.  Pl’2  is  considerexl  to  be  an  ancestral  Souris  River  valley  floor 
that  pre-dates  the  late  Wisconsin.  The  "weathered"  (Karlstrom  1987, 
1988;  McFaul  1985,  1986b)  appearance'  of  ttie  glaciof luvial  gravel  and 
the  Stage  11+  accumulation  of  pedogenic  calcium  carloonate  (Machette 
1985  after  Gile  et  al.  1966)  imply  thie  PT2  gravels  have  witnessed  an 
interglacial  and  suggests  an  early  Wisconsin  age  (McPaul  1985)  for  this 
abandoned  river  flocdplain.  Variations  of  this  proposal  have  also  been 
forwarded  by  other  researchers  (Ijemhe  1960;  Kehew  1982;  lord  and  Kehew 
1987,  oral  commimiication  1988). 

Truncation  and  burial  of  soil  ^  on  PT2  by  glacial  motaine  indi- 
cate.s  a  [period  of  erosion,  p^^ssibly  cor  responding  to  onset  of  the  late 
Wisconsin,  vhich  occurred  prior  to  late  Wisconsin  glacial  ice  entering 
the  Souris  Riv+'r  Valley.  The  recovery  of  Folsom  prcjec'tile  pc>ints  on 
vhat  is  thought  to  bo  PT2  rf-'mnants  by  Icoal,  amat+'ur  archaeolcgists 
irp.'lies  glacial  ice  had  retifattd  fret;’  the  are^i  pricr  to  Folscm’  time 


The  elevation  of  PTl  implies  that  these  glaciof luvial  seKlimt-nts 
post-date  ice  abandonment  of  the  Sc^uris  Valley.  Clayfeui  arid  Nioran 
(1982)  suggest  the  I^atest  Wisconsin  Souris  lobe  had  dissifatsKl  prior  to 
circa  11  ,300  BP.  Kehew  (1982),  Kehe^v/  and  Clayton  (1983),  Kehevv  and 
Lord  (1986,  1987),  Lord  and  Kehew  (1987,  oral  comnunication  1988),  and 
lord  (1984)  ,  suggest  the  creation  of  the  PTl  was  rapid  and  thiat  it 
occurred  within  a  "spillway"  setting  as  [jart  of  the  catastrophic 
drainage  of  glacial  lake  Areola  and  lake  Regina.  Working  in  Canada, 
Cliristianse'n  (1979)  dates  Souris  spillway  creation  at  >12,500  BP.  The 
position  of  non-rusted  sands  above  "rusty"  sands  and  till  noted  in  a 
well  drilled  on  the  floodplain  on  the  southern  Rargin  of  the  study  area 
(Pettyjohn  1968:275)  suggests  the  Souris  spillway  nay  have  cut  to  an 
elevation  approxinately  13.1  m  (43  ft)  below  tlie  modern  floodplain. 

The  formation  of  PTl  was  followed  by  alluviation.  A  decrease  in 
clast  size  indicates  tractive  energies  and/or  sedinent  availability  had 
also  decreased  and  implies  a  non-glacial  or  Holocene  age  for 
alluviation.  This  time  frane  is  also  indicated  by  a  8,640  ^  100  BP 
word  fragment  recovered  5.1  -  6.7m  (16.7  -  22  ft)  below  the  surface  of 
the  modern  floodplain  (Boettger  1986)  near  Profile  C-C'.  The  position 
of  this  date  implies  that  by  8,640  BP  the  Souris  River  floodplain  had 
aggraded  to  within  approximately  5-7  m  (16.7-23  ft)  of  its  HT3  height. 
Boettger  (1986:  112-116)  believes  the  dated  wood  is  part  of  a  baeJewater 
deposit  which  he  correlates  with  the  developnent  of  Leonard  Paleosol  of 
the  Oahe  Formation  (see  Clayton  et  al.  1976).  The  5-7  m  depth  of  the 
8,640  BP  sample  (Boettger  1986)  and  its  proximity  to  the  project  area 
suggests  that  the  "clean"  basal  sards  (Table  7)  in  HT3  may  correspond 
with  thiis  period  of  river  alluviation. 

The  appearance  of  the  "rusty"  or  v/eathered  grains  in  the  alluvial 
unit  above  the  basal  sands  indicates  a  change  in  sediment  source. 
Similar  "rusty"  grains  are  present  in  the  PTl  glaciof luvial  deposits 
and  in  the  outwash  and  eolian  reworked  sands  on  the  till  plain.  Thus, 
the  iricrease  in  "rusty"  grains  suggests  an  increase  in  locally  derived 
sediment  frem  the  valley  walls  and  the  till  plain.  Many 
geoiRorpholrgists,  including  Haniilton  (1966),  Clayton  et  al.  (1976),  and 
Boettger  (1986)  in  North  Dakota,  have  proposed  that  a  decrease  in 
vegetative  cover  due  to  an  arid  climatic  swing  results  in  hi 11 slope 
instability  and  an  increase  in  thie  availability  of  hillslope  sediment 
to  eolian  and  alluvial  transport.  The  thickness  and  fcsition  of  the 
"rusty"  grains  in  HT3  imply  correlation  with  a  dry  period  of  hillslcpc- 
inst-nbility  known  as  the  Altithermal  which  is  dated  approximately  8,500 
to  4,000  BP  (Boettger  1986;  Clayton  et  al .  1976). 

'H'.e  ].67  m  (5.5  ft)  of  thinly-laedded  and  laminated  silts  that  bury 
the  ■ . usty"  sands  indicate  a  decrease  in  the  availability  of  hillslofc 
sfdi merit  and  imply  an  increase  in  overbank  alluviation.  A  decrease  in 
locally  derived  valley  waM  sediment  suggests  an  increase  in  vegetation 
fcssittiy  recsulting  from  a  moist  climatic  swing.  Such  a  swing  nay 
''rrrv-Sf'cnd  to  a  rreust  clinatic  event  believed  to  have  occurred  (Clayton 
et  al.  1976)  at  the  beginnirg  of  the  Medithermal  (5,000-4,000  BP). 

Bfettcyr  (1  986:1  36)  believes  that  during  this  t  imt^  the  Souris 
!-iv<'r  valley  tcconc  rnundattd  by  a  lake  formf-d  behind  lacs  alluv'iuin 
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debouched  onto  the  Souris  floodplain.  Similar  [onding  ever;ts  upstream 
could  have  produced  the  increase  in  silty  rraterials  that  are  present 
southward  in  th.e  study  area  and  txDssibly  tiie  laminate-d  overbanb  sendi- 
nient  at  HT3. 

Accumulation  of  pedogenic  carbonate  in  thie  alluvial  silts  and 
loess  (?)  in  soil  7  (Figure  1®)  above  the  thiinly-bedded  sands  and  silts 
suggest  a  return  to  a  relatively  arid  climate.  Clayton  et  al.  (1976) 
dates  an  arid  event  approximately  4,000-3,500  BP.  The  sediment 
composition  and  topographic  expression  of  the  HT2  terrace  suggests  it 
nay  have  be>en  the  active  floodplain  during  this  tinie. 

This  is  also  implied  by  the  2,590  ^  60  BP  (Beta  27,604)  Populas 
deltodies  limb  thiat  was  buried  beneath  slumping  sands  at  the  base  of 
profile  HT3.  The  position  of  the  limb  and  its  age  indicate  that  by 
2,590  BP  the  Souris  River  had  abandoned  the  HT2  level  and  dcwncut  to 
its  present  position.  North  Dakota  paleoclimatic  reconstructions 
(Hamilton  1966;  Clayton  et  al .  1976;  Boettger  1986)  suggest  stream 
incision  corresponds  to  moist  climatic  swings  and  a  moist  climatic 
swing  is  noted  in  the  Oahe  Formation  (Clayton  et  al .  1976)  circa  3,500- 
2,500  BP. 


The  poorly  sorted  "rusty"  sands  and  the  inset  position  of  HTl 
within  the  modern  Souris  Channel  indicate  a  renewal  of  hillslope  insta¬ 
bility.  The  position  of  HTl  and  its  composition  suggest  possible 
correlation  with  a  period  of  aridity  which  is  believed  to  have  occurred 
circa  2,500  to  1,500  BP  (Clayton  et  al,  1976).  This  assumption  is 
supported  by  Late  Archaic-Historic  cultural  materials  associated  with 
the  buried  paleosols  in  the  upper  silts  and  silt  loams  of  HT3.  It  is 
also  suggested  by  the  two  zones  of  soil  structural  development  which 
may  correspond  to  the  soil  forming  events  noted  iti  the  Oahe  Formation 
from  1,500  BP  to  present  (Clayton  et  al .  1976). 


Paleoclimatic  Chronology 

Interpretation  of  the  results  of  this  field  reconnaissance 
suggests  the  following  sequence  of  events  is  responsible  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Souris  River  landscape. 

1.  Early  Wisconsin:  glacial  activit  i  an  ancestral  Souris 

Rive-r  channel .  The  f  loodplai  ^ed  during  th.is  event  is 

later  abandoned  creating  an  alluvial  terrace  (PT2) . 

2.  Mid  Wisconsin:  Lnterglacial  clinate  initiates  carbonate 
accumulation  in  the  PT2  soil. 

3.  Late  Wisconsin:  "Souris  Lobe"  ice  occupies  the  ancestral 
floodplain  and  mantles  thie  PT2  glaciof luvial  deposits  with 
shal lew  till. 

4.  latest  Wisconsin  (>11,300  BP):  spillway  flooding  deepens  the 
ancestral  Souris  valley.  Segmerits  of  the  "spillway"  along 
the  valley  margins  art'  mantled  with  glaciof  luvial  PTl 
sedinent . 
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5.  Farly  Holcicene:  "clean"  sandy  alluvium  hiegins  filling  the 
Souris  Valley.  Sandy  alluvium  accuirulates  to  witlan 
approximately  5  to  7  m  (16-23  ft)  of  the  modern  valley  floor 
by  circa  8,500  BP. 

6.  Mid-llolocene:  eolian  reworked  arid/or  slope  wash  glaciof luvial 
sands  from  denuded  valley  margins  are  deposited  on  the 
floodplain  (circa  8,500-5,000  BP) . 

7.  Early  Medithermal :  silt-clay  overbank  alluvium  and  possibly 
lacustrine  sedinients  bury  the  reworked  local  sands.  The 
Souris  River  cut  to  the  HT2  floodplain  and  occupies  it  from 
circa  5,000-3,500  BP. 

8.  Mid-Medithermal :  the  Souris  abandons  its  HT2  flcodplain  and 
by  2,590  +  60  BP  downcuts  to  its  modern  channel.  "Rusty," 
poorly  sorted  HTl  hillslope  sediments  are  deposited  in  thie 
newly  cut  Souris  channel  (<2,590  BP) 

9.  Late  Medithermal:  climatic  fluctuation,  HT3  witnesses 
repeated  deposition  and  soil  formation  (<  Late  Archaic- 
present)  . 


Geoarcheoloqica 1  Assessment 

The  following  geoarchaeolcgical  assessments  are  based  upon  the 
geomorphic-pedologic  model  developed  during  this  reconnaissance.  The 
assessments  are  presented  by  event,  in  geologic  style  (oldest  to 
youngest)  with  a  paleoclimatic  chronology  (Table  II) .  Please  note  that 
all  glaciof luvial  gravels  have  the  potential  to  produce  lithic 
resources  ^Ahler  1986  or  Clayton  et  al.  1970).  Since  many  of  these 
locales  lack  the  post-occupational  sediment  context  needed  to  preserve 
and  separate  individual  occupations,  the  geoarchaeological  potential  of 
these  terrains  is  considered  low. 


Summary  and  Suggest  ions  For  Future  Research 

The  results  of  this  geoarchaeological  reconnaissance  suggest  that 
within  thie  study  area  boundaries  the  Souris  River  contains  sediment 
accumulations  thiat  may  correspond  to  the  Oahe  Fornation  clinatic 
chronology.  However,  high  rates  of  sediment  deposition  prior  to  9,000 
RP  and  from  8,500  BP  to  Late  Archaic  may  have  decreased  the 
attractiveness  of  the  floodplain  to  human  occupation.  The  depth  to 
early  and  middle  Ho]oc:ene  sedinent  accumulations  may  also  lindt 
archaeological  investigations  to  occutation..  buried  by  more  recent 
secJ  i  mfin  t . 


It  is  argued  that  future  geoarc:heo logical  activities  include  a 
dat  ir.g-c:oring  pregram  to  validate'  thie  piropxssed  paiccxsl inat  ic  chronolc’gy 
prf-sf>nttd  li^re.  A  major  problem  with  this  chronology  is  its  reliance 
on  the  Oahe  Fonration  sec]uence  for  dating  control  and  the  Oahe 
FormaMon's  need  for  dating  refinenR'n.t  (Clayton  et  al.  1976  or 
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Table  11.  Geoarchaeological  Assessment 
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Table  11.  Geoarchaeo logical  Assessment  (Continued). 
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cxiltural  materials. 


Table  11.  Geoarchaeological  Assessment  (Continued). 
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sediments. 

Low  potential :  Slope  erosion 
destructive  to  site  contexts. 
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Benedict's  1987  review  of  Abler  1986).  Minina) ly,  a  dating  progran^ 
should  attenpt  to  bracket  the  major  {periods  of  sec’.inentat  ion  se^er  in 
the  Holocene  terraces.  A  coring  prcjqram  could  also  refine  the 
relationships  bt-twf>en  the  surface  soils  and  their  underlying  sedinents. 

Future  archaeological  investigations  £ure  asked  to  consider  th;e  PTl 
surfaces  along  the  flanks  of  the  floodplain.  These  surfaces  could  have 
provided  stability  and  lithic  resources  (Abler  1986;  Clayton  et  al. 
1970)  to  inhabdtants  during  Holocene  floodplain  aggradation. 
Accumulation  locales  associated  with  the  reworked  sands  on  thie  PTl  may 
be  especially  attractive  due  to  their  ability  to  separate  and  preser-ze 
cultural  material  ui  situ.  Finally,  it  is  suggested  the  I^te  Archaic 
to  present  soil-sediment-human  relationship  seen  iri  HT3  be  examined 
carefully.  It  may  be  possible  to  establish  soil  productivity, 
environmental  carrying  capacities  and  trace  micro-climatic  events  from 
the  Late  Archaic. 
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CONCLUSICWS  ANO  RhX.'OMMlJDA'l’lONS 


The  Class  III  cultural  inventory  of  appi oxinately  3000  acres  cif 
the  Upper  Scuris  River  proposed  flood  control  p^roject  identified  a 
total  of  39  cultural  resource  site's.  The;  rtHrorded  prehistoric  site.s 
include  nine  lithic  scatter  sites,  seven  cerarr.ic  bearing  sites,  and 
three  buried  sites.  The  historic  sites  recorded  consist  of  thiree 
historic  scatters,  fifteen  architectural  sites,  and  one  historic  dugout 
site.  In  addition,  one  previously  rec'orded  site  (32RV438)  was 
revisited.  Nineteen  of  the  recorded  sites  within  the  survey  area  do 
not  appear  to  be  significant  urider  any  of  the  criteria  of  eligibility 
for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  no 
further  work  or  consideration  of  these  sites  as  historic  properties  is 
recommended  {Table  9) . 

One  site  (32RV438) ,  is  recommended  to  be  significant  under 
Criteria  C  (1)  as  a  site  which  embodies  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  a  type,  pericd,  or  method  of  construction,  and  therefore  is 
considered  to  be  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  Definition  of  potential  project  impacts  to  the  site 
and  appropriate  protection  or  mitigation  of  the  site  through  HABS,'HAER 
level  recording  are  recommended. 

Nineteen  of  the  sites  identified  during  the  survey  are  of  undeter¬ 
mined  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  All  nineteen  of  these  sites  are  pirehistoric  sites  for  vhich 
insufficient  information  is  available  from  the  analysis  of  the  surface 
collected  materials  to  determine  if  these  sites  have  yielded  or  are 
likely  to  yield  infom'ation  important  to  prehistory  or  liistory 
(eligibility  Criterion  D  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places) .  Furth;er  work  is  needed  at  these  sites  to  obtain  this 
information  because  there  is  a  likelihood  thiat  the  majority  of  thes^' 
sites  contain  subsurface  components. 

The  project  area  is  located  in  the  Souris  River  floodplain,  vhich 
is  considered  to  be-  an  environment  which  is  conducive-  to  the  building 
ot  depositional  soils.  The  history  of  deposition  is  currently  being 
investigated  on  thie  Rafferty  and  Alaiieda  Dam  projects  in  Canada. 
Finnican  (1988)  has  stated  that  the  depositional  environment  in  thiat, 
portion  of  the  Souris  River  has  yielded  infornation  which  indicates 
that  one  meter  of  soil  has  been  deposited  in  the  floodplain  for  every 
one  thousand  year  pe-riod.  In  othe-r  words,  early  occufiations  of  tlie 
Souris  River  valley  may  be  buried  under  as  much  as  two  to  eight  meters 
cf  soil.  The  geonorphological  study  of  the  current  project  area  for 
this  re-port  supports  Fi.inigan's  supposition.  The  geomorphology  of  this 
area  indicates  that  thie  depositional  regime  of  this  portion  of  the 
Souris  River  valley  is  condusive  for  the  existence  of  buried  cultural 
sites  in  up  to  14  m  (45  ft)  of  soil,  with  the  sites  ranging  in  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Holocene  to  the  historic  era. 

Thre-e  of  the  sites  recorded  in  the  present  study  demonstrate  the 
subsurface  potential  for  identifying  undisturbed  comtxjnents.  Tliese 
sites  (32RV23I  ,  32RV237,  and  32RV209)  are  expo£;ed  ir.  cutbanks  along  the 
river  and  lie  under  5C  cm  tcj  225  cm  of  apparently  sterile  deposition. 
Each  of  th€'se  sites  is  likely  to  contain  undisturbed  cultural  deposits. 
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Table  12 


Upper  Souris  River  Val ley  Sites 


Site  # 

Site  Type 

Recommend at ion 

Status 

32RV201 

Lithic  Scatter 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Work 

32RV202 

Lithic  Scatter 

Undetermined 

Testing  Needed 

32RV203 

Lithic  Scatter 

Undetermined 

Testing  Needed 

32RV204 

Lithic  Scatter 

Undetermined 

Testing  Needed 

32RV205 

Ceramic  Scatter 

Undetermined 

Testing  Needed 

32RV206 

Ceramic  Scatter 

Undetermined 

Testing  Needed 

32RV207 

Lithic  Scatter 

Undeterrtuned 

Testing  Needed 

32RV208 

Lithic  Scatter 

Undetermined 

Testing  Needed 

32RV209 

Buried  CM  Scatter 

Undetermined 

Testing  Needed 

32RV210 

Lithic  Scatter 

Undetermined 

Testing  Needed 

32RV211 

Recent  Bridc,e 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Work 

32RV212 

Ceramic  Scatter 

Undetermined 

Testing  Needed 

32RV213 

Ceramic  Scatter 

Undetermined 

Testing  Needed 

32RV214 

Abandoned  Farmstead 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Work 

32RV215 

Occupied  Farmstead 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Work 

32RV216 

Abandoned  Farmstead 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Work 

32RV217 

Occupied  Farmstead 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Work 

32RV218 

Abandoned  Farmstead 

Ineligible 

No  Ftirther  VJork 

32RV219 

Abandoned  Farmstead 

Ineligible 

No  Further  I'Jork 

32RV220 

Recent  Bridge 

Ineligible 

No  Further  VJork 

32RV221 

Abandoned  Farmstead 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Work 

32RV222 

Abandoned  Farmstead 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Work 

32RV223 

Abandoned  Farmstead 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Work 

32RV224 

Abandoned  Farmstead 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Vfork 

32RV225 

Abandoned  Farmstead 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Work 

32RV226 

Occupied  Farmstead 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Work 

32R'v'227 

Abandoned  Farmstead 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Work 

32RV228 

Historic  Dugouts 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Work 

32RV229 

Ceramic  Scatter 

uiiuetermincd 

Testing  Needed 

32RV230 

Ceramic  Scatter 

Undetermined 

Testing  Needed 

32RV231 

Buried  Bone  Midden 

Undetermined 

Testing  Needed 

32RV232 

Lithic  Scatter 

Undetermined 

Testing  Needed 

32^.  233 

Lithic  Scatter 

Undetermined 

Testing  Needed 

32R\/234 

Historic  Scatter 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Work 

32RV235 

Historic  Scatter 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Work 

32RV236 

Ceramic  Scatter 

Undetermined 

Testing  Needed 

32RV237 

Buried  Hearth 

Undetermined 

Testing  Needed 

32RV238 

Historic  Scatter 

Ineligible 

No  Further  Work 

32RV438 

Historic  Icehouse 

Eligible 

No  Further  I'Jork 

Subto  ta 1 s : 

19  Prehistoric  Sites 

Eligible  Sites: 

1 

20  Historic  Sites 

Ineligible  Sites 

19 

Undetermined  Sites: 

19 

Total : 

39  Sites 

Tota 1 : 

39 

1H2 


In  addition,  Floodiran  and  Friedman  (1986)  demons  t_t  a  ted  tiie 
subsurface  potential  of  sites  in  the  Souris  Fiver  valley  to  yield 
information  important  to  prehistory.  Six  of  the  tv;enty-one  sites  which 
were  test  excavated  during  1983  and  1984  were  dett^miined  to  be 
significant  under  National  Register  criteria  of  eligibility. 

Subsurface  testing  of  the  sites  demonstjrated  that  tliere  were  intact 
buried  components  which  yielded  information  in  terms  of  establishing 
the  cultural  history  of  this  area  and  toward  determining  the  functional 
role  of  the  site  in  thie  archaeological  continuum. 

Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  Phase  II  test  excavations  be 
performed  at  all  nineteen  prehistoric  sites  recorded  in  the  present 
survey,  to  obtain  the  data  necessary  to  establish  the  eligibility  of 
these  sites  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  Criterion 

D. 


Recommendations  for  Further  Work 


Controlled  surface  collection  should  be  undertaken  on  all  the  er<posed 
site  surfaces  because  significant  disturbance  is  occuring  at  each  site 
as  a  result  of  agricultural  activities.  The  sites  should  be  lain  out 
in  numbered  20  m  grid  units.  All  artifacts  within  each  unit  should  be 
collected.  This  method  is  employed  to  obtain  information  about  sites 
which  would  be  lost  due  to  local  collecting  and  site  disturbance.  This 
technique  can  be  used  to  gain  information  about  tool  assemblages, 
lithic  reduction  practices,  subsistence  practices,  and  site  function. 

Ail  of  the  prehistoric  sites  should  be  formally  tested  for  the 
reasons  and  purposes  set  out  above.  Three  different  techniques  are 
generally  used  in  testing  for  the  scientific  significance  of  a  site: 
auger  probing,  shovel  probing,  and  formal  excavation  of  test  units. 

All  three  have  their  benefits  and  limitations  as  techniques.  Auger 
probing  allows  the  researcher  to  quickly  determine  the  depth  of  cul¬ 
tural  deposition  and  can  help  to  define  thie  areal  extent  of  a  site. 

The  problem  with  this  technique  is  that  auger  probes  ar-.  of  sue'  a 
limited  size  that  it  is  possible  to  miss  the  cultural  horizons  of  a 
site  even  if  the  auger  probes  are  systematically  bored  throughouL  the 
site.  The  small  bore  sizes  also  do  not  allow  tlie  researcher  to  ade¬ 
quately  examine  the  strat igraphic  context  of  a  site.  Construction  of 
soil  profiles  deeper  than  about  30  cm  is  almost  imixossible  within  the 
limited  confines  of  bore  holes. 

Shovel  probing,  like  auger  probing,  is  beneficial  in  helping  the 
researcher  to  establish  the  areal  extent  of  the  site  and  to  determine 
its  cultural  deposition.  The  drawbacks  of  shovel  probes  are  that  it  is 
difficult  to  excavate  a  28x25  cm  or  50x50  cm  shovel  test  to  depths 
greater  than  1  meter,  and  the  chance  of  missing  cultural  horizons  is 
large  because  of  the  limited  size  of  the  shovel  probes. 

Formal  test  excavation  units  are  considered  to  be  the  best  of  the 
three  techniques.  This  technique  allows  the  researcher  to  carefully 
ejxcavate  a  portion  of  the  site  according  to  stratigraphic  context.  In 
this  rmnner  ti^.e  researche’r  may  obtain  a  corrple’te  cultural  hisU'jr'y  t)f 
the  site  base'd  on  artifacts  recovered  arid  [xrssibly  the  use  of  absolute 
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dating.  This  technique  also  allows  the  re'-searcher  to  chart  the  deposi- 
tional  horizons  tluough  soil  profiles  and  to  examine  the  amount  of 
disturbance  tvhich  has  cccurred  at  a  site.  Because*  a  majority  of  the 
sites  to  be  tested  are  found  in  cultivated  fields,  the  significance  cf 
latter  point  nec<3s  to  be  clarified.  The  recovery  cf  materials  from  the 
stratigraphic  levels  of  the  test  excavation  units  allows  the  researcher 
to  analyze  these  materials  in  te-rms  of  site  function  and  hew  it  nay 
have  changed  through  time.  It  also  al lovvS  the  researcher  to  examine 
the  intrasite  variability  and  to  discover  whether  different  functions 
v.ere  occurring  in  different  site  areas.  The  use  of  the  formal  test 
unit  techinique  allows  the  researchers  to  definitely  demonstrate  the 
scientific  significance  or  non-significance  of  the  site;  it  further 
provides  information  sufficient  to  construct  appropriate  plans  for 
mitigation  of  effects  of  the  proposed  project,  if  such  mitigation  is 
necessary. 

The  reconmended  testing  of  the  nineteen  sites  identified  during 
the  current  project  should  be  based  on  thie  areal  e>:tent  of  each  site. 
There  are  a  variety  cf  different  techniques  which  can  be  emoloyed  for 
determining  the  proper  positioning  of  the  test  excavation  units 
(Joukowsky  1980) .  The  one  suggested  here  is  based  on  the  location  of 
distinct  surface  artifact  concentrations.  Each  site  will  have  a 
minimum  of  two  test  units  placed  within  locales  on  the  basis  of  vhere 
significant  artifact  concentrations  occur-  One  of  the  units  should  be 
placed  within  a  high  density  artifact  concentration  and  one  unit  should 
be  placed  within  a  low  density  artifact  area.  By  using  this  method  the 
test  units  will  reveal  the  extent  of  the  buried  cultural  materials  in 
areas  which  can  be  compared  and  contrasted  to  one  another.  Th,is  method 
should  be  used  to  test  the  sixteen  surface  manifested  prehistoric 
sites.  The  researcher  should  be  able  to  establish  tj^e  significance  of 
each  site  on  the  basis  of  materials  and  information  gathered  from  the 
test  units.  Hypotheses  concerning  site  function,  cultural  history,  and 
environmental  deposition  can  be  generated. 

Because  of  thie  depositional  regime  suggested  by  the  deepl>  buried 
site's  identified  during  the  current  project,  the  test  excavation  units 
should  be  1x2  m  in  size.  Ivny  size  ur.it  less  than  thiis  would  be  too 
difficult  to  excavate  to  depths  over  one  me*ter.  Also,  v/ith  the  larger 
size  units,  soil  profiles  will  be  easier  to  map  and  ■■nterpret.  All 
units  should  be  excavated  in  arbitrary  10  cm  levels.  Ail  test  units 
should  he.  excavated  to  at  least  20  cm  belcw  the  recognized  deepest 
cultural  zone.  After  excavation  is  conpleted,  two  soil  cores  should  be 
driven  to  at  least  1  m  belcw  the  excavation  ur.it  floor.  The  soil  cores 
should  be  located  in  opposite  corners  cf  the  test  units.  Through  color 
and  texture,  the  soil  core  samples  should  indicate  whether  subsurface 
conditions  Cixist  Vvhich  are  likely  to  contain  cultural  materials.  A 
contour  nap  will  be  made  of  t'ach  site  and  will  include  the  excavation 
units  and  areas  cf  high  artifact  concentrations. 

The  three  buried  sites,  32RV209,  32RV231,  and  32RV237,  should  have 
t)Oth  horizontal  and  vertical  test  units.  One  laiit  should  be  excavatex! 
horizontally  into  the  face  of  the  river  exposure  at  each  site.  A 
clean,  flat  profile  should  be  pre'pared  on  tiie  face  of  the  ex^xisure  in 
wtiich  a  test  unit  will  t^e  placed.  Horizon<:al  test  units  should  be 
excavated  from  the  ground  surface  tc'  at.  least  20  cm  bielow  tlie  ctecpc’st 
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cultural  zone.  At  least  10  soil  cores  will  be  excavated  at  10  m 
intervals  along  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  exposure  face  to  determine 
the  site  boundaries. 

If  the  soil  cores  indicate  the  site  may  extend  more  than  20  m  from 
the  exposure  face,  a  second  test  linit  should  be  excavated  along  the 
line  of  soil  cores  and  near  the  iiidicated  edge  of  the  site  ofposite  the 
exposure  face.  The  second  test  unit  should  be  excavated  to  no  more 
than  2  m  below  the  ground  surface  because  of  crew  safety  and  efficiency 
considerations,  and  two  soil  cores  should  be  driven  in  of posite  cornexs 
to  at  least  an  additional  1  m  below  excavation  unit  floor. 

In  addition  to  test  excavating  these  sites,  it  is  further  recom¬ 
mended  that,  given  the  previous  archaeological  investigations  which 
have  been  undertaken  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  a  joint 
international  cultural  resource  management  plan  be  established  for  the 
future  investigations  of  the  Souris  River  basin.  The  U.S. -Canadian 
border  is  an  arbitrary  boundary  v^tiich  was  frequently  crossed  by  past 
cultural  groups,  and  it  vrould  serve  the  archaeology  of  this  region  to 
establish  joint  research  questions  between  the  U.S.  and  Canada  v\hich 
could  be  investigated  through  generated  hypotheses  about  such  issues  as 
culture  history,  subsistence  systems  through  time,  human  ecology, 
regional  settlement  patterning  over  time,  zoo-archaeology,  adaptive 
transformation  of  humans  to  Pleistocene  and  Holocene  environments,  and 
many  other  areas  of  multistage  research. 
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1.0'.'  INTRCGUCUG''. 

1  .  C>  1  The  Cor.  t  r' a  c  t  vr  will  Lir.det't  ake  a  P'fiase  I  ci.i  1  t  m  r' a  .  r' e  s  ;■  a  •' c  5- e. 
S'jr'vey  or  the  S.r.i.n'is  Rivet'  froiii  n.orth  of  Lake  Dar'ling  to  the  Canaciar. 
border . 

1 .  OC  This  survey  partially  fulfills  the  ooligations  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineet's  (Cores)  regarding  cultural  resources,  as  set  fort.s  in  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  136G  (Public  Law  OPL]  63-£6f-),  as 
amended;  the  National  Env i ronment a  1  Policy  Act  of  13C3  (PL  31-130); 
Executive  Order  (EG)  1153j.  for  the  "Protection  and  Enhancement  of  the 
Cultural  Environment"  (Federal  Register,  May  13,  1371);  the  Archaeological 

and  Historical  Preservation  Act  of  1374  (PL  33-£31);  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation  "Regulations  for  the  Protection  of  Historic  and 
Cultural  Properties"  (36  CFR,  Part  800);  and  the  applicable  Corps 
regulations  (EH  1 105-2-50). 

1 . Oo  The  laws  listed  above  establish  the  importance  of  Federal  leadership, 
through  the  various  responsible  agencies,  in  locating  and  preserving 
cultural  resources  within  project  areas.  Specific  steps  to  comply  with 
these  laws,  particularly  as  directed  in  PL  ,33-231  and  EO  11533,  are  being 
taken  by  the  Corps  "...  to  assure  that  Federal  plans  and  programs 
contribute  to  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  non-fed  era  1  1  y  owned 
sites,  structures,  and  objects  of  historical,  architectural,  or 
archaeological  signi f icance. "  A  part  of  that  responsibility  is  to  locate, 
inventory,  and  nominate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  all  such  sites  in 
the  project  area  that  appear  to  qualify  for  listing  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

1.04  EG  11533  and  the  138 Ci  amendments  to  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  further  direct  Federal  agencies  "...  to  assure  that  any 
federally  owned  property  that  might  qualify  for  norninatior  is  not 
inadvertently  transferred,  sold,  demolished  or  substantially  altered."  In 
addition,  the  Corps  is  directed  to  administer  its  policies,  plans,  and 
programs  so  that  federally  and  non-federa) ly  owned  sites,  structures,  and 
objects  of  historical,  architectural,  or  archaeological  significance  are 
preserved  and  maintained  for  the  inspiration  and  benefit  of  the  people. 

1.05  This  cultural  resources  survey  will  serve  several  functions.  7ne 
report  will  be  a  planning  tool  to  aid  the  Corps  in  meeting  its  obligations 
to  preserve  and  protect  our  cultural  heritage.  It  will  be  a  comprehensive, 
scholarly  document  that  not  only  fulfills  federally  mandated  legal 
requirements  b'.it  also  serves  as  a  scientific  reference  for  future 
professic.nal  studies.  It  will  identify  resources  that  may  require 
additiorial  i  nvest  i  gat  i  oris.  Thus,  the  report  must  be  arralytical,  riOt  just 
descr i pt i ve. 


i.  C'l.'  r-L  Ju SL 1 1- [  ; 

c.'-'l  Trie  a'.itnor  1  ;ecl  S'I'I.t-is  Rivei-  ba^ir".  pt'oject  is  a  floC'd  C'M'it  rC' 1  p-'’:’icr: 
fc'f  Lif'dan  arid  rui'al  reaches  of  the  SoMr-is  River  i  r.  Nr^rth  Danr^ta.  Tne 
project  involves  flood  cc’ntf'ol  featuf-es  in  Doth  the  Uriited  States  a-'.c 
SasRat  chewan,  Cariaca. 

S',  t'S  Feat'.ires  in  Cariada  iriclude  the  corist  ruct  i  ori  of  twO'  reserv.;.irs  f'lr- 
flood  stC'rage,  the  Olaiiieda  and  Rafferty  i-eservcars,  and  the  oper'at  icti  of  a 
divet'siori  betweeri  the  Raffer'ty  reservoir  and  the  Uriited  States/Cariao  i 
bor'd  e?'. 

i.  05  Features  in  the  United  Stares  include  mod  i  f  i  cat  i  ori  of  the  gates 
outlet  structur-e  at  the  existing  Lake  Darling  Daw;  mitigation  of  project- 
related  impacts  to  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  lands;  rnitigatiori  of 
pro j ec t -re  1  a t ed  impacts  to  farmsteads  upstream  and  downstream  of  Lake 
Darling;  and  a  water  control  plan  for  the  safe  release  of  water  dowr, stream. 
The  over'all  project  also  includes  flood  control  levees  at  Velva,  North 
Dakota,  and  the  channel  modification  at  Minot.  Construction  of  these  last 
two  project  features  has  already  been  completed. 

2. 04  The  purchase  and  operation  of  flood  storage  in  Saskatchewan  is  a 
joint  effort  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  When  construction  :s 
completed  in  13S1,  the  project  will  provide  water  supply  and  flood  control 
benefits  to  the  Providence  of  Saskatchewan,  provide  100-year  flood 
protection  to  the  city  of  Minot,  North  Dakota,  and  significantly  reduce 
flood  damages  along  the  main  stem  of  the  Souris  River'  in  North  Dakota. 

2.05  Cultural  resources  surveys  have  been  conducted  for  the  majority  of 
the  project  features  discussed  above.  In  addition,  Saskatchewan  has 
conducted  cultural  resources  investigations  of  the  proposed  Rlarneda  and 
Rafferty  reservoirs  in  Canada. 

2.06  In  1382,  a  cultural  resources  survey  was  undertaken  by  Powers 
Elevation  under  contract  with  the  St.  Paul  District  to  identify  sites  that 
may  be  affected  by  a  raise  of  Lake  Darling.  (That  proposed  raise  of  Lake 
Darling  is  no  longer  a  project  feature.)  fln  area  along  the  Souris  River 
from  Dam  41  to  Section  36,  T163N,  R87W  was  included  in  the  survey.  This 

survey  area  covered  a  land  area  that  would  equal  about  a  6000  cfs  discharge 
from  the  Canadian  reservoirs. 

2.07  The  area  to  be  iricluded  in  this  survey  is  from  Section  36,  T163N, 
R87W  to  the  Canadian  Border,  approximately  7.5  linear  miles.  Although  the 
river  only  needs  to  handle  a  discharge  of  4000  cfs  under  the  present 
project,  a  land  area  large  enough  to  pass  6000  cfs  is  included  under  this 
survey  contract  so  as  to  allow  some  consistency  in  data  collection  alo^ig 
the  entire  length  of  the  Souris  River  affected  by  the  project.  A  map  of 
the  area  included  in  the  survey  is  attached. 
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the  re5C".i»'ce5  present  and  their  relationships  to  pr'oject  features.  It  will 
pt'ovide  (1)  data  adequate  to  assess  the  gerierai  riature  C'f  the  sites 
present;  (3)  reconimendat  i -ons  for  additional  testing  of  those  resour-ces  that 
may  provide  important  cultural  and  scientific  i  nf  or'iiiat  i  on ;  and  (3)  detaileo 
time  and  cost  estimates  for  P'hase  II  testing. 

3.03  Phase  1 1  Test  i  nq  is  the  intensive  testing  of  a  resource  that  may 
provide  important  cultural  or  scientific  information.  This  testing  will 
result  in  (1)  information  adequate  to  determine  whether  the  resource  is 
eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places;  (3)  a 
Phase  III  mitigation  plan  for  any  eligible  resources  that  will  undergo  a 
direct  or  indirect  impact;  and  (3)  detailed  time  and  cost  estimates  for  the 
mi t  i gat  ion. 

3. OA  Phase  III  Mitigation  is  the  mitigation  of  the  direct  or  indirect 
impacts  of  construction  upon  eligible  sites  through  the  systematic  removal 
of  data.  It  typically  includes  the  excavation  of  either  complete  cultural 
deposits  or  a  systematic  sample  of  them  and  the  thorough  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  data  recovered.  The  excavation,  analysis,  and 
interpretation  methods  must  be  adequate  to  address  the  important  research 
questions  upon  which  the  resource  was  determined  eligible.  In  addition, 
because  the  mitigation  process  destroys  the  resource,  data  should  be 
collected  to  address  future  research  questions. 

4.00  SURVEY  SPECIFICATIONS 

4.01  The  Contractor  will  conduct  a  P'hase  I  cultural  resources  survey  of 
the  Souris  River  from  north  of  Lake  Darling  to  the  Canadian  border  in 
accordance  with  Sections  £.07  and  5.03  above. 

5.00  PERFORMANCE  SPECIFICATIONS 

5.01  The  Contractor’s  work  will  be  subject  to  the  supervision,  review,  and 
approval  of  the  Contracting  Officer’s  representative. 

5.03  The  Contractor  will  employ  a  systematic,  iriterdisci  pi  inai'y  apprC'acn 
in  conducting  the  study,  using  techniques  and  methods  that  represent  the 
current  state  of  knowledge  for  the  appr'opriate  disciplines.  The  Contractor 
will  provide  specialized  knowledge  and  skills  as  needed,  including 
expertise  in  archaeology  and  other  social  arid  natural  sciences. 

5.03  The  Contractor'  will  provide  all  materials  and  equipment  necessar-y  :: 
per-form  the  required  ser'vices  expeditiously. 


the  c c  r,  t  -■  a  c  t  'i  1,1  b D ;  t  e  r  amp  c  f  the  a  t  h  o  e  (  c  )  a  i",  d  /  c  r'  r'  i  r,  c  ;  p  a  , 
Irivest  1  gat  :  :  tie  sigrat.n'p  ■;  r  the  ^'-tr.cipal  I  rive^it  i  ga  t  ;  ar,c  t.hp  age'<c> 

fca-  which  the  r-pppr-t  IS  beihg  pi'epaeec. 

t.  a  •'  a  p  e  :>•  e  r,  t  s riir,-  a  r-  y  :  This  section  will  provide  a  concise  S'..rir.i;-. -y 
of  the  study,  cor-,  t  a  i  n :  r.g  all  the  i 'if  ormat  i  needed  fer  rnariageriient  t'p 

pr'oject.  This  1  n  f 'iv-riia  t  1  on  will  inciuae  the  reason  the  worn  was 
uride"t akei-i,  wh;,  the  spo''iS':r'  was,  a  brief  seitatnary  of  the  scope  o'  wort  a'c 
budget,  a  suriiwary  of  the  field  work  and  lab  analysis,  the  1  i  ti  1 1  at  i  or  s  of 
the  study,  the  results,  the  significance  of  the  :*es-.iltE,  reC'Cninencat  i  ors 
for  fur'ther  woi'k,  anc  the  repos  it.pry  for  records  and  artifacts. 

c.  Table  of  contents 

d .  List  of  figures 

e.  List  of  plates 

f.  Introduct ion:  This  section  will  identify  the  sponsors  (Corps  of 

Engineer's)  and  their  reason  for  the  stuay  and  present  an  overview  of  the 
study  with  each  site  located  on  USES  quad  maps.  It  will  also  define  the 
location  and  boundaries  of  the  study  area  (using  regional  and  area-specific 
maps);  define  the  study  area  within  its  regional  cultural  and  environmental 
context;  reference  the  scope  of  work;  identify  the  institution  that  did  the 
work  and  the  number  of  people  and  person-days/hours  involved;  give  the 
dates  when  the  various  phases  of  the  work  were  completed;  identify  the 
repository  of  records  and  artifacts;  and  provide  a  brief  outline  of  the 
report  and  an  overview  of  its  major  goals, 

g.  Previous  archaeological  and  historical  studies:  This  section  will 
concisely  summarize  and  evaluate  previous  archaeolog i ca  1  and  historical 
research  in  the  study  area  including  the  researchers,  dates,  extent, 
adequacy,  and  results  of  past  work  and  any  cultural /behavioral  inferences 
derived  from  it. 

h.  Environmental  background :  This  section  will  concisely  describe 

the  current  and  prehistoric  environment  of  the  study  area,  including  its 
geology,  vegetation,  fauna,  climate,  topography,  physiography,  and  soils. 
The  relationship  of  the  environmental  setting  to  the  area’s  prehistory  arrd 
history  should  be  stressed.  The  level  of  detail  in  this  section  will  be 
commensurate  with  that  of  the  other  repoi't  sections. 

Theoi'eticai  and  met  hodO’i  og  i  ca  1  overview;  This  section  will  state 
the  goals  of  the  sponsor  and  the  researcher,  the  theoretical  anc 
methodological  orientation  of  the  study,  and  the  research  strategies  that 
were  applied  to  achieve  the  goals. 

J-  Field  methods:  This  section  will  describe  all  field  methods, 

techniques,  and  strategies  and  the  reasons  for  using  them.  It  will  also 
describe  field  conditions,  relevant  topographic/physiographic  features, 
vegetatiori  conditioris,  soil  types,  stratigraphy,  gerieral  survey  results, 
and  the  reasc'i'is  for  e  1  i m i riat  i  rig  ariy  uri i  rivest  i  gat  ed  areas. 


t<.  r  r  ; t  : -y  <?rc  i  y-^.  i  r-  '^h:s  seL'tirr,  v.\  ,  ,  e  ■■  i  .  c  .  ■ 

1  dibC't'cit  :■'■>  rietriids  einp  1 .;  yec:  ^^rid  tne  vea';  yri-;  fof'  selertir.g  tder.i.  it  k  .  '.  ' 
t-efet'e-ice  arcessiir,  or-  cacc^iog  ryuMbefs  of  any  cc  1  1  ect  ;  oos,  phot  og  r-apt  o ,  :■■ 

field  riOtes  -ibtair.ed  a'.'"i’''g  the  ot  .idy  and  state  whp-'e  these  rnate-'iaio  a-e 
per'waner.  t  1  y  h  o  ms  ec  .  It  will  a  1  s-o  a  esc  r'  i  be  a-.c  justify  the  s  p  e  z  i  f  ;  c 
analytical  roethcds  used,  i  r.c  1  ud  i  r.g  ariy  quantitative  arialysis  of  the  data, 
and  discuss  1  mutations  O'-  p--ob:ews  with  the  analysis. 

1.  Kgs'.!  Its:  This  section  will  descrube  the  cultur-ai  res'i-urces  f-au-'C 
during  the  study.  It  will  minirnally  include  each  site's  descr-iption 
(including  sice,  depth,  and  artifact  density);  its  location  (USGS  quad, 
legal  descr' i  pt  ion,  elevation,  and  address  if  appropruate)  ;  the  atiiounts  ate 
types  of  remains  recovered;  its  env  i  r.onfnent  a  1  setting;  its  curre-'it 
condition;  the  direct  and  indirect  impacts  -of  the  pr'o.Ject  upon  it;  ate  a'.y 
additional  interpr'etat  ions  (e.  g.  ,  site  type,  cultur'ai  components,  and  human 
behavioral  informat ion) . 

m.  EvaIuatio<n  and  cone  1  u  s  i  ons :  This  section  will  formulate 

conclusions  about  the  location,  sice,  condition,  and  distribution  of  tr.e 
resources  found;  their  relationships  to  other  sites  in  the  area;  and  their 
possible  im  porta  riCe  in  terms  of  local  and  regional  prehistory, 
protohistory,  and  history.  It  will  also  relate  the  results  of  the  study  to 
the  stated  got.*s;  identify  any  changes  in  the  goals;  assess  the  reliability 
of  the  analysis;  i  nd  discuss  the  potential  of  and  goals  for  future 
research. 


h.  Recornrnendat  i  ons :  This  section  will  recommend  any  further  work 
deemed  necessary.  It  will  surnmarice  the  Phase  II  evaluation  measures 
needed  to  determine  whether  specific  resources  are  eligible  for  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  as  well  as  a  time  and  cost  estimate 
for  this  work.  It  will  also  describe  any  areas  that  were  inaccessible,  and 
recommend  future  treatment  of  them.  If  the  Contractor  concludes  that  no 
further  work  is  needed  at  any  site,  the  evidence  and  reasoning  supporting 
this  recornrnendat ion  will  be  presented. 

o.  References :  This  section  will  provide  bibliographic  references 
<in  American  fintiquity  format)  for  every  publication  cited  in  the  report. 
References  not  cited  in  the  report  may  be  listed  in  a  separate  "Pdditional 
References"  section. 

p.  Pppend 1 X :  This  section  will  include  the  Scope  of  Work,  resumes  of 
project  personnel,  copies  of  all  correspondence  relating  to  the  study,  and 
any  other  pertinent  information  referenced  in  the  text.  It  will  also 
include  State  site  forms  for’  all  sites  identified  dur'ing  the  survey, 
including  find  spots  and  previously  recorded  sites. 

q.  Fi  qures ;  The  location  of  all  sites  and  other'  features  discusseo 
in  the  text  will  be  showri  on  a  legibly  photocopied  USES  map  bound  into  the 
repor't.  .In  addition,  the  lO'Catio-ns  of  all  subsurface  tests  will  be 
indicated  on  maps  of  appr'opriate  scale  and  detail  and  keyed  to  the 
subsurface  testing  forms  included  with  the  field  notes.  ..  Other-  figures 
and/or  tables  should  also  be  used  as  appropriate. 
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su  r  f  1  - 1  “■'■t  t  C'  det  e>'iiu  t-ie  ri'.u.ibe-'  ar.c  enterir  of  a'.>  c.ilt'.iraj  re; 

pr-eser-.:,  :  nr  lading  standir.g  structures  as  well  as  pr-eb  i  stor  i  c  ar.d  tis'rir  — 
arc^^ae■:.  1  eg  1  ra  1  sites. 


5.05  Field  fi'et  ri'Sdo  ;  og  i  es  arid  techniques  will  Pe  C'Scu' a  i  n  a  t  e  d  witn  : e 
Contracting  Otricer's  repi'esenta:  ive  prior  to  the  conuiiencewerit  cf  tie.c 
work.  The  requ  i  I'eiiierit  s  listed  in  this  scope  of  work  are  tC'  be  c:  r:s  i  de- ed 
the  niininial  professional  staridards  acceptance  to'  the  Gover-riment  in  tne 
conduct  of  field  survey.  Any  deviation  from  these  staridards  must  be 
adequately  justified  and  described  in  the  Contractor's  report.  Inadequate 
justification  may  require  you  to  return  to  the  field  to  meet  miriiriial 
standards. 

5.06  The  Contractor’s  survey  will  include  surface  inspection  in  areas 
where  surface  visibility  is  adequate  to  reveal  any  cultural  materials  that 
are  present  and  subsurface  testing  in  all  areas  where  surface  visibility  is 
inadequate.  Subsurface  investigation  will  include  shovel  testing,  coring, 
soil  borings,  cut  bank  profiling,  or  other  appropriate  methods. 

5.07  The  survey  interval  required  for  pedestrian  survey  and  subsurface 
testing  is  15  meters  (50  feet).  However,  this  interval  may  vary  depending 
upon  field  conditions,  site  density,  or  size.  If  a  larger  interval  is 
used,  this  decision  must  be  justified  in  the  Contractor’s  report. 

5.08  The  Contractor  will  screen  all  subsurface  tests  through  1/4-inch  mesh 
hardware  cloth. 

5.09  The  Contractor  will  recommend  any  Phase  II  testing  measures  that  are 
warranted,  including  time  and  cost  estimates. 

5.10  The  Contractor  will  return  all  subsurface  test  areas  as  closely  as 
practical  to  pre-test  conditions. 

5.11  If  it  becomes  necessary  in  the  performance  of  the  work  and  services, 
the  Contractor  will,  at  no  cost  to  the  Government,  secure  the  rights  of 
ingress  and  egress  on  properties  not  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government. 
The  Contractor  will  secure  the  consent  of  the  owner,  or  the  owner's 
representative  or  agent,  in  writing  prior  to  effecting  entry  on  such 
property.  If  requested,  a  letter  of  intrc'^ict ion  signed  by  the  District 
Engineer  can  be  provided  to  explain  the  project  purposes  and  request  the 
cooperation  of  landowners.  Whet'e  a  landowner  denies  permission  for  survey, 
the  Contractor  must  immediately  notify  the  Contracting  Officer’s 
representat  ive  and  must  describe  the  extent  of  the  property  to  be  excluded 
from  the  survey. 

5.  l.i  The  Contractor  must  keep  standard  records  that  include  field  notes 
and  maps,  site  survey  forms,  subsurface  testing  forms,  and  photographs. 

5.13  State  site  forms  will  be  prepar'ed  for  all  sites  discovered  during  tne 
survey,  and  records  on  pt-eviously  reported  sites  will  be  updated.  Data 
should  be  iri eluded  C'ri  the  preserit  cc’nditiori  C'f  each  site  arid  ori  the 


corite-'ts  a' j  l;'Cat-.:r.s  of  a'.y  c  1  ec i  rr-oni  it.  ^  ac  t 

a !  s  :■  siitTriiit  all  site  f'i'f'Ms  arid  updates  tC'  tne  appr'c  pr' i  at  e  State  agericy. 

5.  !*<  Cult'.it'al  riiatei'iais  aria  ass-r’Ciatec  r'ecs'fcs  fr-iM  the  study  s.hC'ulC  ts 
curated  at  ar,  i  rist  1 1  ut  I't'r,  tnat  car,  erisur'e  their-  prese-'vat  i  or,  and  rna-e  tne:- 
available  fo^r  r-esear-ch  arid  public  vie>..  Cu-atiu.ri  sn’i'uld  be  withir,  fe 
State  arid  as  clc'se  as  possible  to  the  p-oject  area.  The  Coritractor  will  ce 
responsible  riiakmg  cur-atorial  a.r  t-arigement  s,  cC'C'r'd  i  riat  i  rig  ther.;  with  the 

appr'opr- 1  ate  C'fficials  of  Nor-th  Dakota,  and  obtairiirig  approval  frc'rn  tne 
Contract  irig  Officer's  repr'eser,t  at  i  ve. 

5.15  Wheri  sites  are  riot  whcilly  contained  within  the  sut'vey  area  of  this 
contract,  the  Contr-actor-  will  include  an  area  C'Utside  the  sur-vey  area 

large  eric,ugh  to  include  the  eritire  site.  This  shall  be  done  tC'  delirieate 
the  site  bo'jr, canes  ar,d  to  adequately  access  the  degree  to  which  the  site 

6.00  GENERAL  REPORT  REQUIREMENTS 

6.01  The  Coritractor  will  submit  the  following  documerits,  desct-ibed  in  this 
section  and  Section  7.00;  a  field  report,  field  notes,  a  draft  contract 
report,  and  a  final  contract  repot't. 

6.  OE  The  Contractor' field  report  will  be  a  brief  summary  of  the 
nature,  extent,  and  results  of  the  field  work  conducted.  It  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  Contracting  Officer's  representat i ve. 

6.03  The  Contractor's  field  notes  will  include  legible  copies  of  important 
notes  and  records  kept  during  the  invest igat ion.  Especially  important  are 
the  daily  field  Journal  of  the  Principal  Investigator  or  field  director, 
field  site  survey  forms,  and  testing  forms,  Orie  copy  of  these 

notes  should  be  submitted  to  the  Contracting  Officer's  represeritat  i  ve  with 
the  dr-aft  contr-act  report  but  should  not  be  bound  intc'  the  report. 

6.  OA  The  draft  contract  report  will  detail  the  approach,  methods,  and 
results  of  the  investigation,  and  make  recomrnendat  ions  for  further  W'Ork. 
It  will  be  submitted  to  the  Contracting  Officer's  representative,  who  will 
review  it  and  forward  it  to  other  appropriate  agencies  for  review. 
Comments  will  be  returned  to  the  Contractor,  who  will  make  the  required 
revisions  and  submit  the  final  contract  report. 

6.05  The  Coritractor' s  draft  and  final  reports  will  include  the  following 
sections  as  appropriate  to  the  s-tudy.  The  length  of  each  section  depenos 
on  the  level  of  detail  required  of  the  study  and  the  amo'unt  of  i nformat  lori 

available.  The  reports  should  be  as  concise  as  possible,  yet  provide  all 

the  1  nf  orriiat  1  oin  needed  for  evaluating  and  managing  the  project  and  for 

future  refererice. 

a .  Title  page  :  The  title  page  will  provide  the  followirig 

information:  the  type  of  study;  the  types  of  cultur-al  resources  assessed 

(archaeological,  historical,  arid  architectural);  the  project  name  arid 
location  (county  and  State);  the  date  of  the  repC'rt  ;  the  Contractot-’ s  name; 
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7 .  0‘:<  REP'O^.T  FORipmTE 

7.01  There  ar-e  rio  specific  format  req'.,  i -etiierit  s  fc'r  the  fie.c  rep;"t. 
letter  repcrt  is  usually  su  f  f  i  c  i  erit . 

7.  OE  There  are  rio  format  requiremerts  for  tne  field  notes;  however,  fey 
must  be  legible.  If  the  or'iginal  handwritten  no'tes  ar'e  illegible,  they 
will  be  typed. 

7.03  Formats  for'  both  the  draft  and  final  contract  repc'rts  arc  as  follows; 

a.  The  Contractor  will  present  information  in  whatever'  textual, 
tabular,  or  graphic  forms  are  most  effective  for  communicating  it. 

b.  The  draft  and  final  reports  will  be  divided  into  easily 
discernible  chapters,  with  appropriate  page  separations  and  headings. 

c.  The  report  text  will  be  typed,  single-spaced  (the  draft  report 
should  be  space-and-one-ha 1 f  or'  double-spaced),  on  gooo  quality  bond  pape", 
8.5  inches  by  11.0  inches,  with  1.5-inch  binding  and  bott'Cm  mar'gins  ar;d  1- 
inch  top  and  outer  margins,  arid  may  be  printed  on  both  sides  of  tne  paper', 
fill  pages  will  be  number'ed  consecutively,  including  plates,  figures, 
tables,  and  appendixes. 

d.  fill  illustrations  and  photographs  must  be  clear,  legible,  self- 
explanator'y,  and  of  sufficiently  high  quality  to  be  reproduced  easily  by 
standard  xer'ogt'aph  i  c  equipment,  and  Mill  have  margins  as  defined  above, 
fill  maps  must  be  labeled  with  a  caption/description,  a  north  arrow,  a  scale 
bar,  township  arid  range,  map  sice  and  dates,  and  map  source  Ce.g.,  the  USG5 
quad  name  or  published  source).  It  is  preferred  that  original  photographs 
be  used  r’ather  than  xerox  prints  to  insure  quality. 

8,00  MATERIALS  PROVIDED 

6.01  The  Contracting  Officer's  representative  will  furnish  the  Contractor 
with  access  to  any  publ icat ions, . records,  maps,  ot'  photographs  that  are  on 
file  at  the  St.  Paul  District  headquarters  that  are  appropr'iate  to  the 
study  being  undertaken. 

3.00  SUBMITTALS 

3.01  The  field  work  completic'n  date  for  this  project  will  be _ .  Tne 

Contractor'  will  contact  tne  Contr'acting  Officer's  r'epresent  at  i  ve  at  least  7 
days  befor'e  the  field  woT'k  begins  to  discuss  the  work  schedule  arid  pla'it. 
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will  be  s^b^i'iitted  rio  later'  thari  Su  days  after  coh'v  lori  of  tne  fielo  wr^t-H  . 
Tne  dr-aft  contract  r'epC'r't  will  be  reviewed  by  the  C'Prps  of  Engirieer's.  tr.e 
State  Historic  Pr-eservat  1  on  Officer-,  the  National  P'ark  Service,  arid  other- 
profess  1  ona  1 5  as  selecteo  by  the  Cor-ps  of  tngineers.  The  ar-aft  coritract 
repc'rt  will  be  submitted  according  to  the  repir'i't  arid  cori  tract 
specifications  outlined  in  this  scope  of  worK. 

c.  Project  field  notes:  One  legible  copy  of  all  the  pr-oject  fielo 

notes  will  be  submitted  with  the  draft  contract  report. 

d.  Final  contract  repor-t  :  The  original  and  15  copies  of  tne  firial 

report  will  be  submitted  60  days  after  the  Contractor-  r-eceives  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  comments  on  the  draft  report.  The  final  repC'rt  will  incorporate 
all  the  comments  made  on  the  draft  report. 

10.00  CONDITIONS 

10.01  Fai.ure  of  the  Contractor  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  this  Scope 
of  Work  will  result  in  rejection  of  the  '  Contractor’ s  report  and/or 
termination  of  the  contract. 

10.02  Neither  the  Contractor  nor  his  representative  shall  release  any 
sketch,  photograph,  report,  or  other  materials  of  any  nature  obtained  or 
prepared  under  the  contract  without  specific  written  approval  of  the 
Contracting  Officer's  representative  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  the  final 
report  by  the  Government. 

10.03  Site  locations  and  other  site  and  contract  information  will  not  be 
released  to  the  public  or  any  other  agency  or  entity  without  specific 
permission  of  the  Contracting  Officer’s  represent  at  1 ve. 

10.04  fill  materials,  documents,  collections,  notes,  forms,  maps,  etc., 
that  have  been  produced  or  acquired  in  any  manner  for  use  in  the  completion 
of  this  contract  shall  be  made  available  to-  the  Contracting  Officer's 
representative  upon  request. 

10.05  P'rincipal  investigators  will  be  responsible  for  the  validity  c* 
mater-ial  pi-esented  in  their  reports.  In  the  everit  of  controversy  o^-  court 
Challenge,  tne  principal  i  nvest 1  gat  or (s)  will  be  placed  under  separate 
contract  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Government  in  suppoi't  of  the  finoings 
presented  in  their  reports. 

10.06  The  Contractor  will  be  responsible  for  adhering  to  all  State  laws 
and  procedures  regarding  the  treatment  and  disposition  of  human  skeletal 
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may  be  withheld  from  eacn  partial  payment.  Final  payment,  includirig  ariy 
retained  percentage,  will  be  made  t,;,  the  Co'ntractor'  upori  appr-'Oval  or  the 
final  report  by  the  C'crit  ract  i  rig  Officer’s  representative. 
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CultuRaVl  Resf-:a\rch  8c  Management.  Inc. 


Terry  i'^ndo 
Corps  of  Engineers 
1421  USPO  S,  Custom  House 
180  E.  Kellogg  Blvd. 

St.  Paul,  MTl  55101-1479 

RE:  AMENDMENT  TO  DACW37-88-M-1479  FOR  GEOMORPHOLOGY  STUDY 
Dear  Ms.  Heide: 

We  have  completed  field  sur'.cey  for  the  project  referenced  above,  which 
is  the  upper  seven  miles  of  the  Souris  River  Valley  in  North  Dakota. 

During  our  survey  we  discovered  three  deeply  buried  prehistoric 
archaeological  sites  which  had  no  manifestations  at  the  ground  surfaces, 
and  we  did  not  discover  any  sites  through  auger  and  shovel  probing  of  areas 
which  appeared  to  have  high  potential  to  contain  prehistoric  sites.  The 
results  of  our  auger  and  shovel  probing  were  similar  to  results  of  previous 
cultural  resource  investigations  on  the  upper  Souris,  in  that  few  sites 
have  been  found  in  that  manner.  The  discovery  of  deeply  buried  sites  in 
river  cut-banks  raises  serious  questions  cibout  the  chronology  of 
prehistoric  human  occupation  of  the  project  area  and  about  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  surface  examination  and  I  ■■ited  probing  for  identifying  potentially 
significant  archaeolcgical  sites  which  could  be  effected  by  the  proposed 
project.  In  particular,  the  discovery  of  the  deeply  buried  sites  raises 
a  question  of  disparity:  surveys  upstream  in  Canada  have  resulted  in 
discovery  of  numerous  buried  sites  (Finnegan  1986) ,  while  previous  surveys 
on  the  Couris  River  in  North  Dakota  have  resulted  in  discovery  of  only  one 
buried  site  (Floodman,  Friedman  and  Schweigert  1985) . 

The  Scope  of  Work  for  our  contract  requires  that  we  provide  data 
adequate  to  assess  the  general  nature  of  the  sites  present,  and  that  we 
provide  recommendations  for  additional  testing  of  those  resources  that  may 
provide  important  cultural  and  scientific  information  (SCW  3.02).  It  also 
requires  that  the  draft  final  report  will  describe  the  prehistoric 
environment  of  the  study  area,  including  ♦■opog’"=>r>hv ,  phvsioaraDhy,  and 
soils  (Sew  6.05.h)  .  Analysis  and  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  deeply- 
buried  sites  will  require  geomerpho logical  study  of  the  landforms  and 
depositional  sequences  which  resulted  in  the  buried  condition  of  the  sites. 
Geomorphological  investigation  is  also  necessary  to  address  the  relative 
stratigraphic  location  of  other  sites,  the  potential  for  as  yet  unknown 
deeply  buried  sites,  and  the  processes  of  erosion  and  deflation  which  may 
effect  the  potential  of  any  of  the  sites  to  yield  information  important  in 
prehistory.  None  of  the  previous  cultural  resource  investigations  in  the 
Souris  Valley  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  have  included  geomorphological 
field  examinations  or  assessments. 

The  need  for  geomorphological  study  was  not  recognized  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  survey,  and  it  became  apparent  only  with  the  discovery 
of  the  deeply  buried  sites.  The  project  budget  does  not  include  provisions 
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I'ulvont :  d' :  LdPuiri''  Soil  F«.>i''v'ice .  5,228.00 

rx.ih<;'r:  Archdcoloqist ,  '10  Mrs  0$18.OO .  720.00 

Per  Dier:  4  Cays  0$4O.OO .  160.00 

Milodoe:  600  Miles  0$.35  .  210.00 


Total:  6,318.00 

The  work  ur.der  this  amendnxint  would  be  performed  during  the  period  of 
our  e.Yisting  contract,  and  we  do  not  request  an  extension  of  time  for 
delivery.’  of  our  draft  final  report. 

Please  call  me  if  you  have  questions  about  the  above  proposal. 


Kurt  P.  Sch’weigert 
Vice  President 


LaRanve  Soils  Service 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  proposal  contains  LaRamie  Soils  JorvLce's  (I.RGS)  approach  to  the 
geoarclieoloqlcal  inventory  of  a  segment  of  the  Souris  River,  Renville  County, 
North  Dakota.  Methodology  is  developed  from  procedures  employed  by  LRSS  in 
three  similar  geoarcheolog ica  1  inventories  in  the  Dakotas  (McFaul  1988,  1987, 
in  review).  However,  the  focus  of  this  investigation  is  refined  due  to  the 
smaller  scale  of  the  Inventory.  The  smaller  scale  permits  a  closer  examination 
of  the  so i  1-sed iment-envi ronmental  record  contained  in  the  study  areas' 

Pie  Istocene-Holocene  Cole  Harbor  and  Oahe  Formations  {Clayton  et  al.  1980  ). 

The  so  1 1 -sed iment  records  contained  In  these  formations,  together  with  the 
cultural  and  radiocarbon  dating  produced  by  the  archeological  investigation 
will  be  used  to  evaluate  the  geoarcheological  potential  of  terrains  in  the 
study  area.  Specifically,  this  assessment  will  address  the  potential  of 
individual  terrains  to  contain  cultural  material,  the  age(s)  of  the  potential 
occupations,  site  disturbance  by  geologic  and  pedologic  processes  and  the 
paleoenvironmental  conditions  influencing  site  occupation/preservation. 

METHODOLOGY 

The  inventory  will  follow  procedures  developed  by  LRSS  for 
geoarcheological  inventories  in  western  North  Dakota  (McFaul  1988)  and  in  the 
Missouri  Trench  in  South  Dakota  (McFaul  1987;  in  review).  The  investigative 
approach  is  deductive: 

1)  similar  soil-sediment-terralns  are  grouped  and  mapped  using  available 
geologic,  geomorphic  and  pedologic  data  (Clayton  et  al.  197S;  Clayton 
et  al.  1980;  Patterson  1968;  Omodt  1968;  Clayton  and  Freers  1967; 
Fenneman  1939;  SCS  1951), 

2)  representative  soil-sediment  columns  are  described  (SCS  1951;  Blrkeland 
1984;  Krumbeln  and  Sloss  1963).  Were  possible  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  coordinate  the  placement  of  the  representative  columns  with 
buried  cultural  horizons  especially  those  with  datable  materials. 

3)  an  interpretation  the  soil-sediment  record  (Birkeland  1984)  in  its 
regional  context  (McFaul  1985,  1986;  Clayton  and  Moran  1982;  Clayton  et 
al.  1976;  Clayton  and  Freers  1967)  is  made,  and 

4)  these  interpretations  provide  the  foundation  for  the  geoarchaeologlcal 
assessment  of  the  terrains  (McFaul  and  Latady  1988)  in  the  Souris 
River.  The  assessments  will  attempt; 

a)  to  determine  the  age(s)  and  cultural  significance  of  the  terrains 
from  the  soil-sediment  record  (McFaul  1985;  1988), 

b)  to  assess  the  effect  of  burial  (eolian,  lacusterine,  alluvial)  upon 
the  cultural  record  (McFaul  1987,  in  review), 

c)  to  estimate  site  extent  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  stratigraphic 
and  pedologic  markers  (McFaul  in  review;  also  sec  Blrkeland  (19841 
and  his  review  of  R.B.  Morrison), 

d)  to  gauge  the  probability  of  cultural  occupation  based  upon 
environmental  factors  (McFaul  1987,  in  review)  and  lithic  resources 
(McFaul  1988),  and 

e)  to  employ  the  paleoclimatic  history  in  understanding  the  cultural 
desirability  (McFaul  in  review)  of  the  landform  units  through  time. 

For  example:  the  Aggie  Brown  Member  of  the  Oahe  Formation  is  well  noted  for 
its  dark,  organic  stained  (McFaul  1987)  Leonard  paleosol  (Bickley  1972).  This 
soil  is  easily  recognizable  in  the  field  within  the  Oahe  sequence  is  present 
(McFaul  1987)  and  it  is  thought  to  date  early  Holocene  (Calyton  et  al.  1976). 
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Recognition  of  this  pnleosol  provides  -an  approximate  date  for  cultural 
material  buried  within  its  sediments.  At  its  type  locality  (Riverdale,  North 
Dakota)  the  Leonard  is  developed  upon  eolian  silt.  The  deposition  of  eollan 
silts  is  relatively  gentle  In  comparison  to  other  depositional  environments 
such  as  landslides  (McFaul  and  Latady  1980).  "Gentle"  burial  implies  the 
context  of  cultural  material  burled  by  loess  will  be  relatively  well  preserved. 
However,  the  organic  staining  also  suggests  a  humid  environment  which 
suggests  segments  o£  the  Leonard  ate  terrain  may  may  have  been  unattractive 
because  they  were  swampy.  Although  other  geoarcheological  interpretations  can 
be  made  from  the  Leonard  paleosol,  these  represent  how  soil-sediment  are  used 
to  define  geoarchaeologlcal  potentials. 

Finally,  this  Investigation  hopes  to  address  two  regional 
geoarchaeologic/geomotphlc  questions.  LRSS  will  attempt  to  develop  a 
chronology  for  the  retreat/ablation  of  the  glacial  Ice,  known  as  the  Souris 
Lobe  (Clayton  and  Moran  1982),  from  the  study  area  and  Its  corresponding 
availability  to  Holocene  occupations.  LRSS  will  also  attempt  to  address  the 
major  criticism  (see  Benedict's  (19881  review  of  Abler  1986)  of  the  Oahe 
Formation  sequence  (Clayton  et  al.  1976)  which  is  reliable  date  braclreting  of 
the  individual  members.  This  will  be  addressed  through  the  use  of  cultural 
dating,  however  radiocarbon  dating,  thermoluminescence  dating  of  loess  and/or 
phytoliths  will  also  be  considered  as  necessary. 

NOTE:  This  short  proposal  outline  presents  the  overall  methodology  and 
strategy  for  this  investigation.  Specific  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
Michael  McFaul,  LaRamie  Soils  Service  (307-742-4185). 
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LARAMIE  SOILS  SERVICE 
RESUME 

LaRamie  Soils  Service  is  a  soil-sediment  analysis  firm 
(Duns  1117-497-3602  )  specializing  in  field  and  laboratory  geoarchaeo log ica I 
investigations.  The  firm's  soil-sediment  laboratory  and  office  are 
headquartered  in  240  m2  of  office  space  at  209  Grand  Avenue,  Suites  408  and 
409  in  Laramie,  Wyoming  (Telex  3798708  Great  Deal).  Since  its  establishment 
in  1980,  by  Michael  McFaul  a  Certified  Professional  Soil  Scientist  (12607), 
the  firm  has  conducted  200+  small  and  large  scale  geoarchaeological 
investigations  throughout  the  Great  Plains  and  Roclcy  Mountains  of  North 
Amer ica . 

The  firm  primarily  operates  as  a  subcontractor  to  numerous 
archaeological-environmental  consultants.  In  this  capacity  LRSS  has 
conducted  field  and  laboratory  analyses  for  many  of  the  largest  landholders 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  A  list  of  these  landholders  includes  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
Agriculture-Forest  Service,  Pittsburgh  and  Midway  Coal  Company,  State  of 
Wyoming,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  United  States  Army.  Currently  LRSS 
is  pursuing  expanding  its  operations  internationally  scale  and  hopes  to  enter 
Brazil  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  in  the  late  1980s  or  early  1990s. 

The  company  maintains  a  strong  relationship  with  other  academic 
professionals.  During  1987,  LRSS  employed  three  academic  geoarchaeologists 
and  three  support  professionals.  Access  to  these  professionals  plus 
specialized  laboratories  and  libraries  allows  LRSS  to  produce  custom 
geoarchaeological  investigations  designed  to  meet  job-specific  technical  and 
manpower  requirements. 

LaRamie  Soils  Service's  commitment  to  geoarchaeological  and 
paleoenvironmental  research  is  evidenced  by  its  active  participation  in 
numerous  scientific  societies  including  the  Soil  Science  Society  of  America, 
Society  for  American  Archaeology,  Plains  Anthropological  Society,  American 
Quaternary  Society,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Early  Man,  Friends  of  the 
Pleistocene  and  the  Geological  Society  of  America.  Published  verification  of 
this  commitment  can  be  found  in  Current  Research  in  the  Pleistocene  (M. 
McFaul,  volumes  2-5). 

Inquires  are  welcomed.  Please  address  them  to  Michael  McFaul. 
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